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THE PARISIANS.—PART THE LAST. 


BOOK TWELFTH—continued. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 
(BY THE AUTHOR’S SON.) 


‘Tux Parisians’ and ‘ Kenelm Chillingly’ were begun about the same: 
time, and had their common origin in the same central idea. That idea 
first found fantastic expression in ‘The Coming Race ;’ and the three. 
books, taken together, constitute a special group distinctly apart from all: 
the other works of their author. 

The satire of his earlier novels is a protest against false social respecta- 
bilities; the humour of his later ones is a protest against the disrespect 
of social realities. By the first he sought to promote social sincerity, and 
the free play of personal character; by the last, to encourage mutual 
charity and sympathy amongst all classes on whose inter-relation depends. 
the character of society itself. But in these three books, his latest 
fictions, the moral purpose is more definite and exclusive. Each of them 
is an expostulation against what seemed to him the perilous popularity of* 
certain social and political theories, or a warning against the influence of' 
certain intellectual tendencies upon individual character and national: 
life. This purpose, however, though common to the three fictions, is: 
worked out in each of them by a different method. ‘The Coming Race’ 
is a work of pure fancy, and the satire of it is vague and sportive. The- 
outlines of a definite purpose are more distinctly drawn in ‘ Chillingly ” 
—a romance which has the source of its effect in a highly-wrought imagi- 
nation, The humour and pathos of ‘Chillingly’ are of a kind incom- 
patible with the design of ‘The Parisians,’ which is a work of dramatised 
observation. ‘ Chillingly’ is a Romance, ‘ The Parisians’ is 4 Novel. The 
subject of ‘ Chillingly ’ is psychological ; that of ‘The Parisians’ is social. 
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The author's object in ‘Chillingly’ being to illustrate the effect of 
“modern ideas” upon an individual character, he has confined his 
narrative to the biography of that one character. Hence the simplicity 
of plot and small number of dramatis persone ; whereby the work gains 
in height and depth what it loses in breadth of surface. ‘The. Pari- 
sians,’ on the contrary, is designed to illustrate the effect of “modern 
ideas” upon a whole community. This novel is therefore panoramic 
in the profusion and variety of figures presented by it to the reader's 
imagination. No exclusive prominence is vouchsafed to any of these 
figures. All of them are drawn and coloured with an equal care, but by 
means of the bold broad touches necessary for their effective presentation 
on a canvas so large and so crowded. Such figures are, indeed, but the 
-component features of one great Form, and their action is only so many 
modes of one collective impersonal character—that of the Parisian Society 
-of Imperial and Democratic France ;—a character everywhere present and 
busy throughout the story, of which it is the real hero or heroine. This 
society was doubtless selected for characteristic illustration as being the 
most advanced in the progress of “ modern ideas.” Thus, for a complete 
perception of its writer’s fundamental purpose, ‘The Parisians’ should 
be read in connection with ‘Chillingly,’ and these two books in connec- 
tion with ‘The Coming Race.’ It will then be perceived that, through 
ithe medium of alternate fancy, sentiment, and observation, assisted by 
thumour and passion, these three books (in all other respects so different 
‘from each other) complete the presentation of the same purpose under 
. different aspects ; and thereby constitute a group of fictions which claims 
:a separate place of its own in any thoughtful classification of their author’s 
works, 

One last word to those who will miss from these pages the connecting 
:and completing touches of the master’s hand.* It may be hoped that 
-such a disadvantage, though irreparable, is somewhat mitigated by the 
essential character of the work itself. The esthetic merit of this kind 
of novel is in the vivacity of a general effect produced by large swift 
‘strokes of character; and in such strokes, if they be by a great artist, 
force and freedom of style must still be apparent, even when they are 
left rough and unfinished. Nor can any lack of final verbal correction 
much diminish the intellectual value which many of the more thoughtful 
passages of the present work derive from a long, keen, and practical study 
-of political phenomena, guided by personal experience of public life, and 
- enlightened by a large, instinctive knowledge of the human heart. 

Such a belief.is, at least, encouraged by the private communications 
- spontaneously -made, to him who expressed it, by persons of political 
experience and social position in France; who have acknowledged the 
-general accuracy of the author’s descriptions, and noticed the suggestive 
: sagacity and penetration of his occasional comments on the circumstances 
-and sentiments he describes. 

It only remains to discharge a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Blackwood 
by thus publicly acknowledging the careful and scrupulous attention 
they have given to the printing of this book, and the efforts made by 
them, under exceptionally difficult conditions, to present to their readers 





- * See also Note by the Author’s Son, p. 27. 
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in the best possible form, this, the last of that long list of well-known 
fictions, which throughout every region of Europe and America have now 
for so many years associated their name with that of its author, — L. 


CHAPTER V. 


The time now came when all 
provision of food or of fuel failed 
the modest household of Isaura; 
and there was not only herself and 
the Venosta to feed and warm— 
there were the servants whom they 
had brought from Italy, and had 
not the heart now to dismiss to 
the certainty of famine. True, one 
of the three, the man, had returned 
to his native land before the com- 
mencement of the siege; but the 
two women had remained. They 
supported themselves now as they 
could on the meagre rations ac- 


corded by the Government. Still. 


Isaura attended the ambulance to 
which she was attached. From 
the ladies associated with her she 
could readily have obtained ample 
supplies : but they had no concep- 
tion of her real state of destitution ; 
and there was a false pride gene- 
rally prevalent among the respect- 
able classes, which Isaura shared, 
that concealed distress lest alms 
should be proffered. 

The destitution of the household 
had been carefully concealed from 
the parents of Gustave Rameau 
until, one day, Madame Rameau, 
entering at the hour at which she 
generally, and her husband some- 
times, came for a place by the fire- 
side and a seat at the board, found 
on the one only ashes, on the other 
a ration of the black nauseous com- 
pound which had become the sub- 
stitute for bread. 

Isaura was absent on her duties 
at the ambulance hospital,—pur- 
posely absent, for she shrank from 
the bitter task of making clear to 
the friends of her betrothed the 


impossibility of continuing the aid 
to their support which their son 
had neglected to contribute; and 
still more from the comment which 
she knew they would make on his 
conduct, in uabsenting himself so 
wholly of late, and in the time of 
such trial and pressure, both from 
them and from herself. Truly, she 
rejoiced at that absence so far as it 
affected herself. Every hour of the 
day she silently asked her conscience 
whether she were not now absolved 
from a promise won from her only 
by an assurance that she had power 
to influence for good the life that 
now voluntarily separated itself from 
her own. As she had never loved 
Gustave, so she felt no resentment 
at the indifference his conduct 
manifested. On the contrary, she 
hailed it as a sign that the annul- 
ment of their betrothal would be as 
welcome to him as to herself. And 
if so, she could restore to him the 
sort of compassionate friendship she 
had learned to cherish in the hour 
of his illness and repentance. She 
had resolved to seize the first oppor- 
tunity he afforded to her of speak- 
ing to him with frank and truthful 
plainness. But, meanwhile, her 
gentle nature recoiled from the con- 
fession of her resolve to appeal to 
Gustave himself for the rupture of 
their engagement. 

Thus the Venosta alone received 
Madame Rameau; and while that 
lady was still gazing round her with 
an emotion too deep for immediate 
utterance, her husband entered with 
an expression of face new to him— 
the look of a man who has been 
stung to anger, and who has braced 
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his mind to some stern determina- 
tion. This altered countenance of 
the good-tempered bourgeois was 
not, however, noticed by the two 
women. The Venosta did not even 
raise her eyes to it, as with hum- 
bled accents she said, “ Pardon, 
dear Monsieur, pardon, Madame, 
our want of hospitality ; it is not 
our hearts that fail. We kept our 
state from you as long as we could. 
Now it speaks for itself: ‘la fame 
é una bratta festin.’” 

“Oh, Madame! and oh, my poor 
Isaura!” cried Madame Rameau, 
bursting into tears. “So we have 
been all this time a burden on you 
—aided to bring such want on 
you! How can we ever be for- 
given? And my son,—to leave us 
thus,—not even to tell us where to 
find him!” 

“Do not degrade us, my wife,” 
said M. Rameau, with unexpected 
dignity, “ by a word to imply that 
we would stoop to sue for sup- 
port to our ungrateful child. No, 
we will not #arve! I am strong 
enough still to find food for you. 
I will apply for restoration to the 
National Guard. They have aug- 
mented the pay to married men ; it 
is now nearly two francs and a half 
a-day toa pére de famille, and on 
that pay we all can at least live. 
Courage, my wife! I will go at 
once for employment. Many men 
older than I am are at watch on the 
ramparts, and will march to the 
battle on the next sortie.” 

“Tt shall not be so,” exclaimed 
Madame Rameau, vehemently, and 
winding her arm round her hus- 
band’s neck. “I loved my son 
better than thee once—more the 
shame to me. Now, I would rather 
lose twenty such .sons than peril 
thy life, my Jacques! Madame,” 
she continued, turning to the Ve- 
nosta, “thou wert wiser than I. 
Thou wert ever opposed to the 
union between thy young friend 


and my son. I felt sore with thee 
for it—a mother is so selfish when 
she puts herself in the place of her 
child. I thought that only through 
marriage with one so pure, so noble, 
so holy, Gustave could be saved 
from sin and evil. Iam deceived. 
A man so heartless to his parents, 
so neglectful of his affianced, is not 
to be redeemed. I brought about 
this betrothal: tell Isaura that I 
release her from it. I have watched 
her closely since she was entrapped 
into it. I know how miserable the 
thought of it has made her, though, 
in her sublime devotion to her 
plighted word, she sought to con- 
ceal from me the real state of her 
heart. If the betrothal bring such 
sorrow, what would the union do! 
Tell her this from me Come 
Jacques, come away !” 

“Stay, Madame!” exclaimed the 
Venosta, her excitable nature much 
affected by this honest outburst of 
feeling. “It is true that I did 
oppose, so far as I could, my poor 
Piccola’s engagement with M. Gus- 
tave. But I dare not do your bid- 
ding. Isaura would not listen to 
me. And let us be just; M. Gus- 
tave may be able satisfactorily to 
explain his seeming indifference 
and neglect. His health is always 
very delicate; perhaps he may be 
again dangerously ill. He serves 
in the National Guard ; perhaps,” 
—she paused, but the mother con- 
jectured the word left unsaid, and, 
clasping her hands, cried out in 
anguish, “ Perhaps dead !—and we 
have wronged him! Oh, Jacques, 
Jacques! how shall we find out— 
how discover our boy? Who can 
tell us where to search ? at the hos- 
pital—or in the cemeteries?’ At 
the last word she dropped into a 
seat, and her whole frame shook 
with her sobs. 

Jacques approached her tenderly, 
and kneeling by her side, said— 


“No, m’amie, comfort thyself, if 
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it be indeed comfort to learn that 
thy son is alive and well. For my 
part, I know not if I would not 
rather he had died in his innocent 
childhood. I have seen him— 
spoken to him. I know where he is 
to be found.” 

“ You do, and concealed it from 
me? Oh, Jacques!” 

“Listen to me, wife, and you 
too, Madame; for what I have to 
say should be made known to 
Mademoiselle Cicogna. Some time 
since, on the night of the famous 
sortie, when at my post on the 
ramparts, I was told that Gustave 
had joined himself to the most 
violent of the Red Republicans, 
and had uttered at the Club de la 
Vengeance sentiments, of which I 
will only say that I, his father and 
a Frenchman, hung my head with 
shame when they were repeated 
to me. I resolved to go to the 
club myself. I did. I heard him 
speak—heard him denounce Chris- 
tianity as the instrument of ty- 
rants.” 

“Ah!” cried the two women, 
with a simultaneous shudder. 

“When the assembly broke up, 
I waylaid him atthe door. I spoke 
to him seriously. I told him what 
anguish such announcement of blas- 
phemous opinions would inflict on 
his pious mother. I told him I 
should deem it my duty to inform 
Mademoiselle Cicogna, and warn 
her against the union on which he 
had told us his heart was bent. He 
appeared sincerely moved by what 
I said ; implored me to keep silence 
towards his mother and his be- 
trothed ; and promised, on that. con- 
dition, to relinquish at once what 
he called ‘his career as an orator,’ 
and appear no more at such exe- 
erable clubs. On this understand- 
ing I held my tongue. Why, with 
such other causes of grief and suf- 
fering, should I tell thee, poor wife, 
of asin that I hoped thy son had 
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repented and would not repeat? 
And Gustave kept his word. He 
has never, so far as I know, attended, 
at least spoken, at the Red clubs 
since that evening.” 

“Thank heaven so far,” mur- 
mured Madame Rameau. 

“So far, yes; but hear more. 
A little time after I thus met him 
he changed his lodging, and did 
not confide to us his new address, 
giving as a reason to us that he 
wished to avoid all clue to his dis- 
covery by that pertinacious Made- 
moiselle Julie.” 

Rameau had here sunk his voice 
into a whisper, intended only for 
his wife, but the ear of the Venosta 
was fine enough to catch the 
sound, and she repeated, “ Made- 
moiselle Julie! Santa Maria! who 
is she ?” 

“Oh,” said M. Rameau, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, and with 
true Parisian sang froid as to such 
matters of morality, “a trifle not 
worth considering, Of course a 
good-looking gargon like Gustave 
must have his little affairs of 
the heart before he settles for 
life. Unluckily, amongst those of 
Gustave was one with a violent- 
tempered girl who persecuted him 
when he left her, and he naturally 
wished to avoid all chance of a 
silly scandal, if only out of respect 
to the dignity of his fiancée. But 
I found that was not the true 
motive, or at least the only one, 
for concealment. Prepare your- 
self, my poor wife. Thou hast 
heard of these terrible journals 
which the déchéance has let loose 
upon us. Our unhappy boy is the 
principal writer of one of the worst 
of them, under the name of ‘ Dide- 
rot le Jeune.’ ” 

“What!” cried the Venosta. 
“That monster! The good Abbé 
Vertpré was telling us of the 
writings with that name attached 
to them. The Abbé himself is de- 
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nounced by name as one of those 
meddling priests who are to be 
constrained to serve as soldiers, 
or pointed out to the vengeance 
of the canaille. Isaura’s fiancée a 
blasphemer !” 

“Hush, hush!’ said Madame 
Rameau rising, very pale but self- 
collected. “How do you know 
this, Jacques ?” 

“From the lips of Gustave him- 
self. I heard first of it yesterday 
from one of the young reprebates 
with whom he used to be familiar, 
and who even complimented me 
on the rising fame of my son, and 
praised the eloquence of his article 
that day. But I would not believe 
him. I bought the journal—here 
it is; saw the name and address 
of the printer—went this morning 
to the office—was there told that 
‘Diderot le Jeune’ was _ within 
revising the press—stationed my- 
self by the street door, and when 
Gustave came out I seized his 
arm and asked him to say Yes or 
No if he was the author of this 
infamous article,—this, which I 
now hold in my hand. He owned 
the authorship with pride; talked 
wildly of the great man he was 
—of the great things he was to 
do; said that, in hitherto conceal- 
ing his true name, he had done 
all he could to defer to the bigoted 
prejudices of his parents and his 


fiancée; and that if genius, like 


tire, would find its way out, he 
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could not help it; that a time 
was rapidly coming when his 
opinions would be uppermost; that 
since October the Communists 
were gaining ascendancy, and only 
waited the end of the siege to 
put down the present Government, 
and with it all hypocrisies and 
shams, religious or social. My 
wife, he was rude to me, insult- 
ing; but he had been drinking— 
that made him incautions: and he 
continued to walk by my side to- 
wards his own lodging, on reach- 
ing which he ironically invited me 
to enter, saying, ‘I should mect 
there men who would soon argue 
me out of my obsolete notions.’ 
You may go to him, wife, now, 
if you please. I will not, nor 
will I take from him a crust of 
bread. I came hither, determined 
to tell the young lady all this, if 
I found her at home. I should 
be a dishonoured man if I suffered 
her to be cheated into misery. 
There, Madame Venosta, there! 
Take that journal, show it to Made- 
moiselle, and report to her all I 
have said.” 

M. Rameau, habitually the mild- 
est of men, had, in talking, worked 
himself up into positive fury. 

Hlis wife, calmer but more deep- 
ly affected, made a piteous sign to 
the Venosta not to say more; and 
without other salutation or adieu 
took her husband's arm, and led 
him from the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Obtaining from her husband 
Gustave’s address, Madame Rameau 
hastened to her son’s apartment 
alone through the darkling streets. 
The house in which he lodged was 
in a different quarter from that in 
which Isaura had visited him. 
Then, the street selected was still 
in the centre of the beaw monde— 


now, it was within the precincts of 
that section of the many-faced 
capital in which the beaw monde 
was held in detestation or scorn; 
still the house had certain preten- 
sions, boasting a courtyard and a 
porter’s lodge. Madame Rameau, 
instructed to mount aw _ second, 
found the door ajar, and, entering, 
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perceived on the table of the little 
salon the remains of a feast which, 
however untempting it might have 
been in happier times, contrasted 
strongly the meagre fare of which 
Gustave’s parents had deemed 
themselves fortunate to partake at 
the board of his betrothed :—rem- 
nants of those viands which offered 
to the inquisitive epicure an ex- 
periment in food much too costly 
for the popular stomach—dainty 
morsels of elephant, hippopota- 
mus, and wolf, interspersed with 
half-emptied bottles of varied and 
high-priced wines. Passing these 
evidences of unseasonable extrava- 
vance with a mute sentiment of 
anger and disgust, Madame Rameau 
penetrated into a small cabinet, 
the door of which was also ajar, 
and saw her son stretched on his 
bed half dressed, breathing heavily 
in the sleep which follows intoxi- 
cation. She did not attempt to 
disturb him. She placed herself 
quietly by his side, gazing mourn- 
fully on the face which she had 
once so proudly contemplated, now 
haggard and faded,—still strangely 
beautiful, though it was the beauty 
of ruin. 

From time to time he stirred un- 
easily, and muttered broken words, 
in which fragments of his own 
delicately worded verse were in- 
coherently mixed up with ribald 
slang, addressed to imaginary com- 
panions. In his dreams he was 
evidently living over again his late 
revel, with episodical diversions 
into the poet-world, of which he 
was rather a vagrant nomad than 
a settled cultivator. Then she 
would silently bathe his feverish 
temples with the perfumed water 
she found on his dressing-table. 
And so she watched till, in the 
middle of the night, he woke up, 
and recovered the possession of his 
reason with a quickness that sur- 
prised Madame Rameau. Ife was, 
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indeed, one of those men in whom 
excess of drink, when slept off, is 
succeeded> by extreme mildness, 
the effect of nervous exhaustion, 
and by a dejected repentance, 
which, to his mother, seemed a 
propitious Jucidity of the moral 
sense. 

Certainly on seeing her he threw 
himself on her breast, and began 
to shed tears. Madame Rameau 
had not the heart to reproach him 
sternly. But by gentle degrees 
she made him comprehend the pain 
he had given to his father, and the 
destitution in which he had de- 
serted his parents and his affianced. 
In his present inood Gustave was 
deeply affected by these representa- 
tions. He excused himself feebly 
by dwelling on the excitement 
of the times, the preoccupation 
of his mird, the example of his 
companions ; but with his excuses 
he mingled passionate expressions 
of remorse, and before daybreak 
mother and son were completely 
reconciled. Then he fell into a 
tranquil sleep; and Madame Ra- 
meau, quite worn out, ‘slept also 
in the chair beside him, her arm 
around his neck. He awoke be- 
fore she did at a late hour in 
the morning; and stealing from 
her arm, went to his escritoire, and 
took forth what money he found 
there, half of which he poured 
into her lap, kissing her till she 
awoke. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ henceforth 
I will work for thee and my father. 
Take this trifle now; the rest I re- 
serve for Isaura.” 

“Joy! I have found my boy 
again. But Isaura, I fear that she 
will not take thy money, and all 
thought of her must aiso be aban- 
doned.” 

Gustave had already turned to 
his looking-glass, and was arrang- 
ing with care his dark ringlets: 
his personal vanity—his remorse 
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appeased by this pecuniary oblation 
—had revived. 

“No,” he said,, gaily. “I 
don’t think I shall abandon her; 
and it is not likely, when she sees 
and hears me, that she can wish to 
abandon me! Now let us break- 
fast, and then I will go at once 
to her.” 

In the meanwhile, Isaura, on her 
return to her apartment at the 
wintry nightfall, found a cart sta- 
tioned at the door, and the Venosta 
on the threshold, superintending 
the removing of various articles of 
furniture—indeed, all such articles 
as were not absolutely required. 

“Oh, Piccola /” she said, with 
an attempt at cheerfulness, “I did 
not expect thee back so soon. 
Hush! I have made a famous 
bargain. I have found a broker to 
buy these things which we don’t 
want just at present, and can re- 
place by new and prettier things 
when the siege is over and we get 
our money. The broker pays down 
on the nail, and thou wilt not go to 
bed without supper. There are no 
ills which are not more supportable 
after food.” 

Isaura smiled faintly, kissed the 
Venosta’s cheek, and ascended 
with weary steps to the sitting- 
room. There she seated herself 
quietly, looking with abstracted 
eyes round the bare dismantled 
space by the light of the single 
candle. 

When the Venosta re-entered, 


she was followed by the servants, 
bringing in a daintier meal than 
they had known for days—a genu- 
ine rabbit, potatoes, marrons glacés, 
a bottle of wine, and a pannier of 
wood. The fire was soon lighted, 
the Venosta plying the bellows. 
It was not till this banquet, of 
which Isaura, faint as she was, 
scarcely partook, had been remit- 
ted to the two Italian women- 
servants, and another log been 
thrown on the hearth, that the 
Venosta opened the subject which 
was pressing on her heart. She 
did this with a joyous smile, taking 
both Isaura’s hands in her own, and 
stroking them fondly. 

“My child, I have such good 
news for thee! Thou hast escaped 
—thou art free!’ and then she 
related all that M. Rameau had 
said, and finshed by producing 
the copy of Gustave’s unhallowed 
journal, 

When she had read the latter, 
which she did with compressed 
lips and varying colour, the girl 
fell on her knees—not to thank 
heaven that she would now escape 
a union from which her soul so 
recoiled—not that she was indeed 
free,—but to pray, with tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks, that God 
would yet save to Himself, and 
to good ends, the soul that she 
had failed to bring to Him. All 
previous irritation against Gustave 
was gone: all had melted into an 
ineffable compassion. 


CHAPTER VII, 


When, a little before noon, Gus- 
tave was admitted by the servant 
into Isaura’s salon, its desolate con- 
dition, stripped of all its pretty 
feminine elegancies, struck him with 
a sense of discomfort to himself 
which superseded any more re- 
morseful sentiment. The day was 


intensely cold: the single log on 
the hearth did not burn; there 
were only two or three chairs in 
the room; even the carpet, which 
had been of gaily coloured Aubus- 
son, was gone. His teeth chat- 
tered; and he only replied by a 
dreary nod to the servant, who in- 
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formed him that Madame Venosta 
was gone out, and Mademoiselle 
had not yet quitted her own room, 

If there be a thing which a true 
Parisian of Rameau’s stamp associ- 
ates with love of woman, it is a cer- 
tain sort of elegant surroundings,— 
% pretty boudoir, a cheery hearth, 
an easy fauteuil. In the absence of 
such attributes, “fugit retro Venus.” 
If the Englishman invented the 
word comfort, it is the Parisian who 
most thoroughly comprehends the 
thing. And he resents the loss of 
it in any house where he has been 
accustomed to look for it as a per- 
sonal wrong to his feelings. 

Left for some minutes alone, 
Gustave occupied himself with 
kindling the log, and muttering, 
“ Par tous les diables, quel chien de 
rhume je vais attraper!” He 
turned as he heard the rustle of a 
robe and a light slow step, Isaura 
stood before him. Her aspect 
startled him. He had come pre- 
pared to expect grave displeasure 
and a frigid reception. But the 
expression of Isaura’s face was 
more kindly, more gentle, more 
tender, than he had seen it since 
the day she had accepted his suit. 

Knowing from his mother what 
his father had said to his prejudice, 
he thought within himself, “ After 
all, the poor girl loves me better 
than I thought. She is sensible 
and enlightened; she cannot pre- 
tend to dictate an opinion te a man 
like me.” 

He approached with a complacent 
self-assured mien, and took her 
hand, which she yielded to him 
quietly, leading her to one of the 
few remaining chairs, and seating 
himself beside her. 

“ Dear Isaura,” he said, talking 
rapidly all the while he performed 
this ceremony, “I need not assure 
you of my utter ignorance of the 
state to which the imbecility of our 
Government, and the cowardice, or 
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ratker the treachery, of our generals, 
has reduced you. I only heard of 
it late last night from my mother. 
I hasten to claim my right to share 
with you the humble resources 
which I have saved by the intel- 
lectual labours that have absorbed 
all such moments as my military 
drudgeries left to the talents which, 
even at such a moment, paralysing 
minds less energetic, have sustained 
me;”—and therewith he poured 
several pieces of gold and silver on 
the table beside her chair. 

“ Gustave,” then said Isaura, “I 
am well pleased that you thus prove 
that I was not mistaken when I 
thought and said that, despite all 
appearances, all errors, your heart 
was good. Oh, do but follow its 
true impulses, and x 

“Its impulses lead me ever to 
thy feet,” interrupted Gustave, 
with a fervour which sounded 
somewhat theatrical and hollow. 

The girl smiled, not bitterly, not 
mockingly ; but Gustave did not like 
the smile. 

“Poor Gustave,” she said, with 
a melancholy pathos in her soft 
voice, “do you not understand 
that the time has come when such 
commonplace compliments ill suit 
our altered positions to each other ! 
Nay, listen to me patiently; and 
let not my words in this last inter- 
view pain you to recall. If either 
of us be to blame in the engage- 
ment hastily contratted, it is 1. 
Gustave, when you, exaggerating 
in your imagination the nature of 
your sentiments for me, said with 
such earnestness that on my con- 
sent to our union depended your 
health, your life, your career; that 
if I withheld that consent you 
were lost, and in despair would seek 
distraction from thought in all 
from which your friends, your 
mother, the duties imposed upon 
Genius for the good of Man to the 
ends of God, should withhold and 
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save you—when you said all this, 
and I believed it, I felt as if 
lieaven commanded me not to 
desert the soul which appealed to 
me in the crisis of its struggle and 
petil. Gustave, Il repent; I was to 
blame.” 

“How to blame ?” 

I overrated my power over 
your heart: I overrated still more, 
perhaps, my power over my own.” 

“Ah, your own! I understand 
now. You did not love me?” 

“T never said that I loved you 
in the sense in which you use the 
word. I told you that the love 
which you have described in your 
verse, and which,” she added, fal- 
teringly, with heightened colour 
and with hands tightly clasped, “I 
have conceived possible in my 
dreams, it was not mine to give. 
You declared you were satisfied 
with such affection as I could be- 
stow. Hush! let me goon. You 
said that affection would increase, 
would become love, in proportion 
as I knew you more. It has not 
done so. Nay, it passed away, 
even before, in this time of trial 
and grief, I became aware how 
different from the love you pro- 
fessed was the neglect which needs 
no excuse, for it did not pain me.” 

“You are cruel indeed, Made- 
moiselle.” 

“No, indeed, Iam kind. I wish 
you to feel no pang at our parting. 
Truly I had resolved, when the 
siege terminated, and the time to 
speak frankly of our engagement 
came, to tell you that 1 shrank 
from the thonght of a union 
between us; and that it was for 
the happiness of both that our 
promises should he mutually can- 
celled. The moment has come 
soon. than I thought. Even had 
I loved you, Gustave, as deeply as 
—as well as the beings of Romince 
love, I would not dare to wed one 
who calls upon mortals to deny 


God, demolish His altars, treat His 
worship as acrime. No; I would 
sooner die of a broken heart, that I 
might the sooner be one of those 
souls privileged to pray the Divine 
Intercessor for merciful light on 
those beloved and left dark on 
earth.” 

“Tsaura !” exclaimed Gustave, 
his mobile temperament impressed, 
not by the words of Jsaura, but 
by the passionate earnestness with 
which they were uttered, and by 
the exquisite spiritual beauty which 
her face took from the combined 
sweetness and fervour of its de- 
yout expression,—“ Isaura, I merit 
your censure, your sentence of con- 
demnation ; but do not ask me to 
give back your plighted troth. I 
have not the strength to do so. 
More than ever, more than when 
first pledged to me, I need the aid, 
the companionship, of my guardian 
angel. You were that to me once; 
abandon me not now. In these 
terrible times of revolution, excit- 
able natures catch madness from 
each other. A writer in the heat 
of his passion says much that he 
does not mean to be literally taken, 
which in cooler moments he repents 
and retracts. Consider, too, the 
pressure of want, of hunger. It is 
the opinions that you so condemn 
which alone at this moment supply 
bread to the writer. But say you 
will yet pardon me,—yet give me 
trial if I offend no more—if I with- 
draw my aid to any attacks on 
your views, your religion—if I 
say, ‘Thy God shall be my God, 
and thy people shall be my 
people.’ ” 

‘Alas! said Isaura_ softly, 
“ask thyself if those be words 
which I can believe again. Hush!” 
she continued, checking his answer, 
with a more kindling countenance 
and more impassioned voice. “ Are 
they, after all, the words that man 
should address to woman? Is it 
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on the strength of Woman that 
Man should rely? Is it to her 
that he should say, ‘ Dictate my 
opinions on all that belongs to the 
Mind of man; change the doctrines 
that I have thoughtfully formed 
und honestly advocate; teach me 
how to act on earth, clear all my 
doubts as to my hopes of heaven’? 
No, Gustave; in this task man 
never should repose on woman. 
Thou art honest at this moment, 
my poor friend ; but could I believe 
thee to-day, thou wouldst laugh to- 
morrow at what woman can be 
made to believe.” 

Stung to the quick by the truth 
of Isaura’s accusation, Gustave ex- 
claimed with vehemence—* All 
that thou sayest is false, and thou 
knowest it. The influence of 
woman on man for good or for evil 
defies reasoning. It does mould 
his deeds on earth; it does either 
make or mar all that future which 
lies between his life and his grave- 
stone, and of whatsoever may lie 
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beyond the grave. Give me up 
now, and thou art responsible for 
me, for all I do, it may be against 
all that thou deemest holy. ‘Keep 
thy troth yet awhile, and test me. 
If I come to thee showing how I 
could have injured, and how for 
thy dear sake I have spared, nay, 
aided, all that thou dost believe 
and reverence, then wilt thou dare 
to say, ‘Go thy ways alone—I 
forsake thee !’” 

Isaura turned aside her face, but 
she held out her hand—it was as 
cold as death. He knew that she 
had so far yielded, and his vanity 
exulted: he smiled in secret tri- 
umph as he pressed his kiss on 
that icy hand, and was gone. 

“This is duty—it must be 
duty,” said Isaura to herself. “ But 
where is the buoyant delight that 
belongs to a duty achieved — 
where? oh, where?’ And then 
she stole, with drooping head and 
heavy step, into her own room, fell 
on her knees, and prayed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In vain persons, be they male or 
female, there is a complacent self- 
satisfaction in any momentary 
personal success, however little 
that success may conduce to—nay, 
however much it may militate 
against—the objects to which their 
vanity itself devotes its more per- 
manent desires. A vain woman 
may be very anxious to win A : 
the magnificent, as a partner for 
life, and yet feel a certain triumph 
when a glance of her eye has made 
an evening’s conquest of the pitiful 
b . although by that achieve- 
ment she incars the imminent 
hazard of losing A altogether. 
So, when Gustave Rameau quitted 
Isaura, his first feeling was that of 
triumph. His eloquence had stb- 
dued her will: she had not finally 











discarded him. Bat as he wan- 
dered abstractedly in the biting 
air, his self-complacency was suc- 
ceeded by mortification and discon- 
tent. He felt that he had com- 
mitted himself to promises which 
he was by no means prepared to 
keep. ‘True, the promises were 
vague in words; but in substance 
they were perfectly clear—“to 
spare, nay, to aid, all that Isaura 
esteemed and reverenced.” How 
was this possible to him? How 
could he suddenly change the 
whole character of his writings /— 
how become the defender of mar- 
riage and property, of Church and 
religion /—how proclaim himself so 
utter an apostate? If he did, how 
become a leader of the fresh revolu- 
tion / how escape being ~its vietim ? 
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Cease to write altogether? But 
then how live? His pen was his 
sole subsistence, save 30 sous a-day 
as a National Guard—30 sous a-day 
to him who, in order to be Sybarite 
in tastes, was Spartan in docrine. 
Nothing better just at that mo- 
ment than Spartan doctrine—“ Live 
on blac broth, and fight the 
enemy.” And the journalists in 
vogue so thrived upon that patriotic 
sentiment, that they were the last 
persous compelled to drink the 
black broth or to fight the enemy. 

“Those women are such idiots 
when they meddle in_ politics,” 
grumbled between his teeth the 
enthusiastic advocate of Woman’s 
Rights on all matters of love. 
“ And,” he continued, soliloquising, 
“it is not as if the girl had any 
large or decent dot ; it is not as if 
she said, ‘In return for the sacri- 
fice of your popularity, your pros- 
pects, your opinions, I give you not 
ouly a devoted heart, but an excel- 
lent table and a capital fire and 
plenty of pocket-money.’ Sacré 
bleu ! when I think of that frozen 
salon, and possibly the leg of a 
mouse for dinner, and a virtuous 
homily by way of grace, the pros- 
pect is not alluring; and the girl 
herself is not so pretty as she was— 
grown very thin. Sur mon dme, I 
think she asks too much—far more 
than she is worth. No, no; I had 
better have accepted her dismissal, 
Fille west pas digne de moi.” 

Just as he arrived at that conclu- 
sion, Gustave Rameau felt the touch 
of a light, a soft, a warm, yet a 
firm hand, on his arm. i.e turned, 
and beheld the face of the woman 
whom, through so many dreary 
weeks, he had sought to shun— 
the face of Julie Caumartin. Julie 
was not, as Savarin had seen her, 
looking pinched and wan, with 
faded robes, nor, as when met in 
the café by Lemercier, i in the faded 
robes of a theatre. Julie never 


looked more beautiful, more radi- 
ant, than she did now; and there 
was a wonderful heartfelt fondness 
in her voice when she cried, “ Mon 
homme ! mon homme! seul homme 
au monde ad mon ceur, Gustave, 
chéri adoré! I have found thee— 
at last—at last!” Gusiave gazed 
upon her stupefied. Involuntarily 
his eye glanced from the freshness 
of bloom in her face, which the in- 
tense cold of the atmosphere only 
seemed to heighten into purer 
health, to her dress, which was new 
and handsome—black—he did not 
know that it was mourning—the 
sloak trimmed with costly sables. 
‘ertainly it was no mendicant for 
aims who thus reminded the shiver- 
ing Adonis of the claims o: a pris- 
tine Venus, He stammered out 
her name—* Julie!” and then he 
stopped. 

“ Oui, ia Julie! Petit ingrat! 
how I have sought for thee! how 
I have hungered for the sizht of 
thee! That monster Sayarin! h~ 
would not give me aly news of 
thee. ‘That is ages ago. LFEut at 
least Frederic Lemercier, whom | 
saw since, promised to remind thee 
that I lived still. He did not do 
so, or I should have seen thee— 
n'est ce pas ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly — only — 
chére amie—y ou know that—that 
—as I before announced to thee, 
I—I—was engaged in marriage— 
and—and———” 

“ But are you married ?” 

“No, no. Hark! Take care— 
is not that the hiss of an obus 7?” 

“What then? Let it come! 
Would it might slay us both while 
my hand is in thine !” 

“Ah!” muttered Gustave, in- 
wardly, “ what a difference! This 
islove! Nopreaching kere! ile 
est plus digne de moi que l'autre.” 

“No,” he said, aloud, “I am 
not married. Marriage is at Dest 
a pitiful ceremony. But if you 
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wished for news of me, surely you 
must have heard of my effect as an 
orator not despised in the Salle Fa- 
vre. Since, I have withdrawn from 
that arena. But as a journalist I 
flatter myself that I have had a 
beau succes.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless, my Gus- 
tave, my Poet! Wherever thou 
art, thou must be first among men. 
But, alas! it is my fault—my mis- 
fortune. I have not been in the 
midst of a world that perhaps rings 
of thy name.” 

“Not my name. Prudence com- 
pelled me to conceal that. Still, 
Genius pierces under any name. 
You might have discovered me 
under my nom de plume.” 

“ Pardon me—I was always béte. 
But, oh! for so many weeks I was 
so poor—so destitute. I could go 
nowhere, except—don’t be ashamed 
of me—except ig 

“Yes? Go on.” 

“ Except where I could get some 
money. At first to dance—yon 
remember my bolero. ‘Then I got 
a better engagement. Do you not 
remember that you taught me, to 
recite verses? Had it been for 
myself alone, I might have been 
contented to starve. Without thee, 
what was life? But thou wilt re- 
collect Madeleine, the old bonne 
who lived with me. Well, she had 
attended and cherished me since I 
was so high—lived with my mother. 
Mother ! no; it seems that Madame 
Surville was not my mother after 
all. But, of course, I could not let 
my old Madeleine starve ; and there- 
fore, with a heart heavy as lead, I 
danced and declaimed. My heart 
was not so heavy when I recited 
thy songs.” 

“My songs! Pauvre ange /” ex- 
claimed the Poet. 

“ And then, too, I thought, ‘ Ah! 
this dreadful siege! He, too, may 
be poor—he may know want and 
hunger ;’ and so all I could save 
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from Madeleine I put into a box 
for thee, in case thou shouldst come 
back to me some day. Mon hom- 
me, how could I go to the Salle Fa- 
vre? How could I read journals, 
Gustave? But thou art not mar- 
ried, Gustave? Parole d’honneur ?” 

“ Parole@honneur ! What does 
that matter ?” 

“Everything! Ah! I am not 
so méchante, so mauvaise téte, as I 
was some months ago. If thou 
wert married, I should say, ‘ Blessed 
and sacred be .thy wife! Forget 
me.’ But as it is, one word more. 
Dost thou love the young lady, who- 
ever she be? or does she love thee 
so well that it would be sin in thee 
to talk trifles to Julie? Speak as 
honestly as if thou wert not a poet.” 

“ Honestly, she never said she 
loved me. I never thought she did. 
But, yon see, I was very ill, and my 
parents and friends and my physi- 
cian said that it was right for me to 
arrange my life, and marry, and so 
forth. And the girl had money, 
and was a good match. In short, 
the thing was settled. But oh, Ju- 
lie, she never learned my songs by 
heart! She did not love as thou 
didst, and still dost. And—ah! 
well—now that we meet again— 
now that I look in thy face—now 
that I hear thy voice No, I 
do not love her as I loved, and might 
yet love, thee. But—but S 

“ Well, but? oh, I guess. Thou 
seest me well dressed, no longer 
dancing and declaiming at cafés: 
and thou thinkest that Julie has 
disgraced herself? she is unfaith- 
ful ?” 

Gustave had not anticipated that 
frankness, nor was the idea which 
it expressed uppermost in his mind 
when he said, “but, but——” 
There were many buts, all very 
confused, struggling through his 
mind as he spoke. However, he 
answered as a Parisian sceptic, not 
ill bred, naturally would answer— 
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“ My dear friend, my dear child” 
(the Parisian is very fond of the 
word child or enfant in address- 
ing a woman), “I have never 
seen thee so beautiful as thou art 
now; and when thou tellest me 
that thou art’ no longer poor, and 
the proof of what thou sayest is 
visible in the furs, which, alas! 
1 cannot give thee, what am I to 
think ?” 

“Oh, mon homme, mon homme / 
thou art very spirituel, and that is 
why I loved thee. . I am very béte, 
and that is excuse enough for thee 
if thou couldst not love me. But 
canst. thou look me in the face and 
not know that my eyes could not 
meet thine as they do, if I had been 
faithless to thee even in a thought, 
when I so boldly touched thine 
arm? Viens chez moi, come and let 





me explain all. Only—only let me 
repeat, if another has rights over 
thee which forbid thee to come, 
say so kindly, and I will never 
trouble thee again.” 

Gustave had been hitherto walk- 
ing slowly by the side of Julie, 
amidst the distant boom of the be- 
siegers’ cannon, while the short day 
began to close ; and along the dreary 
Boulevards sauntered idlers turning 
to look at the young, beautiful, 
well-dressed woman who seemed in 
such contrast to the capital whose 
former luxuries the “Ondine” of 
imperial Paris represented. ‘He 
now offered his arm to Julie; and, 
quickening his pace, said, “ There 
is no reason why I should refuse to 
attend thee home, and listen to the 
explanations thou dost generously 
condescend to volunteer.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


“ Ah, indeed! what a difference! 
what a difference!” said Gustave to 
himself when he entered Julie’s 
apartment. In her palmier days, 
when he had first made her acquaint- 
ance, the apartment no doubt had 
been infinitely more splendid, more 
abundant in silks and fringes and 
flowers and nick-nacks; but never 
had it seemed so cheery and com- 
fortable and home-like as now. 
What a contrast to Isaura’s dis- 
mantled chilly salon! She drew 
him towards the hearth, on which, 
blazing though it was, she piled 
fresh billets, seated him in the 
easiest of easy-chairs, knelt beside 
him, and chafed his numbed hands 
in hers; and as her bright eyes 
fixed tenderly on his, she looked 
so young and so innocent! You 
would not then have called her 
the “ Ondine of Paris.” 

But when, a little while after, 
revived by the genial warmth and 
moved by the charm of her beauty, 


Gustave passed his arm round her 
neck and sought to draw her on his 
lap, she slid fr om his embrace, shak- 
ing her head gently, and seated her- 
self, with a pretty air of ceremo- 
nious decorum, at a little distance. 

Gustave looked at her amazed. 

“ Causons,” said she, gravely : 
“thou wouldst know why I am so 
well dressed, so comfortably lodged, 
and I am longing to explain to thee 
all. Some days ago I had just 
finished my performance ‘at the 
Café , and was putting on my 
shawl, when a tall Monsieur, fort 
bel homme, with the air of a grand 
seigneur, entered the café, and, ap- 
proaching me politely, said, ‘I think 
I have the honour to address Made- 
moiselle Julie Caumartin?’ ‘That 
is my name,’ I said, surprised ; and, 
looking at him more intently, I re- 
cognised his face. He had come 
into the café a few days before with 
thine old acquaintance Frederic 
Lemercier, and stood by when I 
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asked Frederic to give me news of 
thee. ‘ Mademoiselle,’ he continued, 
with a serious melancholy smile, ‘I 
shall startle you when I say that I 
am appointed to act as your guardian 
by the last request of your mother.’ 
‘Of Madame Surville ?’? ‘Madame 
Surville adopted you, but was not 
your mother. We cannot talk at 
ease here. Allow me to request 
that you will accompany me to 
Monsieur N , the avoué It is 
not very far from this; and by the 
way [| will tell you some news that 
may sadden, and some news that 
may rejoice.’ 

‘“‘ There was an earnestness in the 
voice and look of this Monsieur that 
impressed me. He did not offer me 
his arm; but I walked by his side 
in the direction he chose. As we 
walked he told me in very few words 
that my mother had been separated 
from her husband, and for certain 
family reasons had found it so diffi- 
cult to rear and provide for me her- 
self, that she had accepted the offer 
of Madame Surville to adopt me as 
her own child. While he spoke, 
there came dimly back to me the 
remembrance of a lady who had 
taken me from my first home, when 
I had been, as I understood, at nurse, 
and left me with poor dear Madame 
Surville, saying, ‘ This is henceforth 
your mamma.’ I never again saw 
that lady. It seems that many 
years afterwards my true mother 
desired to regain me. Madame 
Surville was then dead. She failed 
to trace me out, owing, alas! to my 
own faults and change of name. 
She then entered a nunnery, but 
before doing so, assigned asum of 
100,000 francs to this gentleman, 
whe was distantly connected with 
her, with full power to him to take 
it to himself, or give it to my use 
should he discov er me, at his dis- 
cretion. ‘I ask you,’ continued the 





Monsieur, ‘to go with me to Mons. 
N 





’s, because the sum is still in 





his hands. He will confirm my 
statement. All that I have now 
to say is this: If you accept my 
guardianship, if you obey implicitly 
my advice, I shall consider the in- 
terest of this sum which has accu- 
mulated since deposited with M. 
N—— due to you; and the capital 
will be your dot on marriage, if the 
marriage be with my consent.’ ” 

Gustave had listened very atten- 
tively, and without interruption, till 
now ; when he looked up, and said 
with his customary sneer, “ Did 
your Monsieur, fort bel homme you 
say, inform you of the value of the 
advice, rather of the commands, you 
were implicitly to obey ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Julie, “ not then, 
but later. Let me go on. We ar- 
rived at M. N. ’s, an elderly grave 
man. He said that all he knew 
was that he held the money in 
trust for the Monsieur with me, to 
be given to him, with the accumula- 
tions of interest, on the death of 
the lady who had deposited it. If 
that Monsieur had instructions how 
to dispose of the money, they were 
not known to him. All he had to 
do was to transfer it absolutely to 
him on the proper certificate of the 
lady’s death. So you see, Gustave, 
that the Monsieur could have kept all 
from me if he had liked.” 

“ Your Monsieur is very generous. 
Perhaps you will now tell me his 
name.” 

“No; he forbids me to do it 
yet.” 

“ And he took this apartment for 
you, and gave you the money to buy 
that smart dress and these furs. 
Bah ! mon enfant, why try to deceive 
me? Do I not know my Paris? A 





fort bel homme does not make him- 


self guardian to a fort belle fille so 
young and fair as Mademoiselle Julie 
Caumartio without certain considera- 
tions which shall be nameless, like 
himself,” 


Julie’s eyes flashed. “ Ah, Gus- 
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tave! ah, Monsieur!” she said, 
half angrily, half plaintively, “I see 
that my guardian knew you better 
than I did. Never mind; I will 
not reproach. ‘hou hast the right 
to despise me.” 

“Pardon! I did not mean to 
offend thee,” said Gustave, some- 
what disconcerted. “ But own that 
thy story is strange ; and this guar- 
dian, who knows me better than 
thou—does he know me at all? 
Didst thou speak to him of me ?” 

“ How could I help it? He says 
that this terrible war, in which he 
takes an active part, makes his life 
uncertain from day to day. He 
wished to complete the trust be- 
queathed to him by seeing me safe 
in the love of some worthy man 
who”—she paused for a moment 
with an expression of compressed 
anguish, and then hurried on— 
“who would recognise what was 
good in me,—would never reproach 
me for—for—the past. I then said 
that my heart was thine: I could 
never marry any one but thee.” 

“Marry me,” faltered Gustave— 
“marry !” 

“ And,” continued the girl, not 
heeding his interruption, “ he said 
thou wert not the husband he would 
choose for me : that thou wert not— 
no, I cannot wound thee by repeat- 
ing what he said unkindly, unjustly. 
He bade me think of thee no more. 
I said again, that is impossible.” 

“But,” resumed Rameau, with an 
affected laugh, “why think of any- 
thing so formidable as marriage ? 
Thou lovest me, and ” He 
approached again, seeking to em- 
brace her. She recoiled. ‘No, 
Gustave, no. I have sworn—sworn 
solemnly by the memory of my lost 
mother, that I will never sin again. 
I will never be to thee other than 
thy friend —or thy wife.” 

Before Gustave could reply to 
these words, which took him wholly 
by surprise, there was a ring at the 


outer door, and the old bonne ush- 
ered in Victor de Mauléon. He 
halted at the threshold, and his 
brow contracted. 

“So you have already broken 
faith with me, Mademoiselle ?” 

“No, Monsieur, I have not bro- 
ken faith,” cried Julie, passionately. 
“Ttold you that I would not seek 
to find out Monsieur Rameau. I 
did not seek, but I met him unex- 
pectedly. I owed to him an expla- 
nation. I invited him here to give 
that explanation. Without it, what 
would he have thought of me? Now 
he may go, and I will never admit 
him again withovt your sanction.” 

The Vicomte turned his stern 
look upon Gustave, who though, as 
we know, not wanting in personal 
courage, felt cowed by his false po- 
sition; and his eye fell, quailed 
before De Mauléon’s gaze. 

“Leave us for a few minutes 
alone, Mademoiselle,” said the Vi- 
comte. “Nay, Julie,” he added, 
in softened tones, “fear nothing. 
I, too, owe explanation—friendly 
explanation—to M. Rameau.” 

' With his habitual courtesy to- 
ward women, he extended his hand 
to Julie, and led her from the 
room. Then, closing the door, he 
seated himself, and made a sign to 
Gustave to do the same. 

“ Monsieur,” said De Mauléon, 
“excuse me if I detain you. A 
very few words will suffice for our 
present interview. I take it for 
granted that Mademoiselle has told 
you that she is no child of Madame 
Surville’s: that her own mother 
bequeathed her to my protection 
and guardianship, with a modest 
fortune which is at my disposal to 
give or withhold. The little I have 
seen already of Mademoiselle im- 
presses me with sincere interest in 
her fate. I look with compassion 
on what she may have been in the 
past; I anticipate with hope what 
she may be in the future. I do not 
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ask you to see her in either with 
my eyes. I say frankly that it is 
my intention, and I may add my 
resolve, that the ward thus left to 
my charge shall be henceforth safe 
from the temptations that have se- 
duced her poverty, her inexperi- 
ence, her vanity if you will, but 
have not yet corrupted her heart. 
Bref, 1 must request you to give 
me your word of honour that you 
will hold no further communica- 
tion with her. I can allow no 
sinister influence to stand between 
her fate and honour.” 

“You speak well and nobly, M. 
le Vicomte,” said Rameau, “ and 
I give the promise you exact.” He 
added, feelingly, “It is true, her 
heart has never been corrupted. 
That is good, affectionate, unselfish 
as achild’s. Jai ’honneur de vous 
salwer, M. le Vicomte.” 

He bowed with a dignity un- 
usual to him, and tears were in his 
eyes as he passed by De Mauléon 
and gained the auteroom. There 
a side-door suddenly opened, and 
Julie’s face, anxious, eager, looked 
forth. 

Gustave paused: “ Adieu, Made- 
moiselle !. ‘Though we may never 
meet again—though our fates di- 
vide us—believe me that I shall 
ever cherish your memory — 
and 4 
« The girl interrupted him, im- 
pulsively seizing his arm, and look- 
ing him in the face with a wild 
fixed stare. 

“ Hush! dost thou mean to say 
that we are parted, — parted for 
ever ?” 


“ Alas!’ said Gustave, “ what 


option is before us? Your guardian 
rightly forbids my visits; and 
even were I free to offer you my 
hand, you yourself say that I am 
not a suitor he would approve.” 

Julie turned her eyes towards 
De Mauléon, who, following Gus- 
tave into the anteroom, stood silent 
and impassive, leaning against the 

all. 

He now understood and replied 
to the pathetic appeal in the girl’s 
eyes. 

“My young ward,” he said, “ M. 
tameau expresses himself with 
propriety and truth. Suffer him 
to depart. He belongs to the for- 
mer life; reconcile yourself to the 
new.” 

He advanced to take her hand, 
making a sign to Gustave to depart. 
But as he approached Julie, she 
uttered a weak piteous wail, and 
fell at his feet senseless. De 
Mauléon raised and carried her 
into her room, where he left her to 
the care of the old bonne. On re- 
entering the anteroom, he found 
Gustave still lingering by the outer 
door. 

“ You will pardon me, Monsieur,” 
he said to the Vicomte, “but in 
fact 1 feel so uneasy, so unhappy. 
IIas she 2 You see, you see 
that there is danger to her health, 
perhaps to her reason, in so abrupt 
a separation, so cruel a rupture 
between us. Let me call again, or 
I may not have strength to keep 
my promise.” 

De Mauléon remained a few 
minutes musing. Then he said in 
a whisper, “Come back into the 
salon. Let us talk frankly.” 


CHAPTER X. 


. 

“ M. Raineau,” said De Mauléon, 
when the two men had reseated 
themselves in the salon, “I will 
honestly say that my desire is to 
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rid myself as soon as 1 can of the 
trust of guardian to this young 


lady. Playing as I do with for- 
tune, my only stake against her 
B 
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favours is my life. I feel as if it 
were my duty to see that Made- 
moiselle is not left alone and 
friendless in the world at my de- 
cease. I have in my mind for her 
a husband that I think in every 
way suitable: a handsome and 
brave young fellow in my battalion, 
of respectable birth, without any 
living relations to consult as to his 
choice. I have reason to believe 
that if Julie married him, she need 
never fear a reproach as to her 
antecedents. Her dot would suffice 
to enable him to realise his own 
wish of a country town in Nor- 
mandy. And in that station, Paris 
and its temptations would soon 
_pass from the poor child’s thoughts, 
as an evil dream. But I cannot 
dispose of her hand without her 
own consent; and if she is to be 
reasoned out of her fancy for you, 
I have no time to devote to the 
task. I come to the point. You 
are not the man I would choose for 
her husband. But, evidently, you 
are the man she would choose. 
Are you disposed to marry her? 
You hesitate, very naturally; I 
have no right to demand an im- 
mediate answer to a question so 
serious, Perhaps you will think 
over it, and let me know in a day 
or two? I take it fur granted that 
if you were, as I heard, engaged 
before the siege to marry the Sig- 
nora Cicogna, that engagement is 
annulled ?” 

“Why take it for granted?” 
asked Gustave, perplexed. 

“ Simply because I find you 
here. Nay, spare explanations and 
excuses, I quite understand that 
you were invited to come. But 
a man solemnly betrothed to a 
demoiselle like the Signora Ci- 
cogna, in a time of such dire calam- 
ity and peril, could scarcely allow 
himself to be tempted to accept the 
invitation of one so beautiful, and 
so warmly attached to him, as is 
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Mademoiselle Julie; and on wit- 
nessing the passionate strength of 
that attachment, say that he cannot 
keep a promise not to repeat his 


visits. But if I mistake, and you 
are still betrothed to the Signorina, 
of course all discussion is at an 
end.” 

Gustave hung his head in some 
shame, and in much_ bewildered 
doubt. 

The practised observer of men’s 
characters, and of shifting phases of 
mind, glanced at the poor poet’s 
perturbed countenance with a half- 
smile of disdain. 

“Tt is for you to judge how far 
the very love to you so ingenuonsly 
evinced by my ward—how far the 
reasons against marriage with one 
whose antecedents expose her to 
reproach—should influence one of 
your advanced opinions upon social 
ties. Such reasons do not appear 
to have with artists the same weight 
they have with the bourgeoisie. I 
have but to add that the husband 
of Julie will receive with her hand 
a dot of nearly 120,000 francs ; and 
I have reason to believe that that 
fortune will be increased — how 
much, I cannot guess—when the 
cessation of the siege will allow 
communication with England. One 
word more. I should wish to rank 
the husband of my ward in the 
number of my friends. If he did 
not oppose the political opinions 
with which I identify my own 
career, I should be pleased to 
make any rise in the world achieved 
by me assist to the raising of him- 
self. But my opinions, as during 
the time we were brought together 
you were made aware, are those of 
a practical man of the world, and 
have nothing in common with 
Communists, Socialists, Intérna- 
tionalists, or whatever sect would 
place the aged societies of Europe 
in Medea’s caldron of youth. At 
a moment like the present, fanatics 
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and dreamers so abound, that the 
number of such sinners will neces- 
sitate a general amnesty when order 
is restored. What a poet so young 
as you may have written or said at 
such a time will be readily forgotten 
and forgiven a year or two hence, 
provided he does not put his 
notions into violent, action. But 
if you choose to persevere in the 
views you now advocate, so be it. 
They will not make poor Julie less 


a believer in your wisdom and 
genius. Only they will separate 
you from me, and the day may come 
when I should have the painful 
duty of ordering you to be shot— 
Dit meliora, Think over all I 
have thus frankly said. Give me 
your -answer within forty-eight 
hours; and meanwhile hold no 
communication with my ward. I 
have the honour to wish you good- 


day.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


The short grim day was closing 
when Gustave, quitting Julie's 
apartment, again found himself in 
the streets. His thoughts were 
troubled and confused. He was 
the more affected by Julie’s impas- 
sioned love for him, by the contrast 
with Isaura’s words and manner in 
their recent interview. His own 
ancient fancy for the “ Ondine of 
Paris” became revived by the 
difficulties between their ancient 
intercourse which her unexpected 
scruples and De Mauléon’s guardian- 
ship interposed. A witty writer 
thus defines wne passion, “une cap- 
rice inflamme par des obstacles.” 
In the ordinary times of peace, Gus- 
tave, handsome, aspiring to repu- 
table position in the beau monde, 
would not have admitted any con- 
siderations to compromise his 
station by marriage with a figu- 
rante. Bat now the wild political 
doctrines he had embraced separ- 
ated his ambition from that beau 
monde, and combined it with 
ascendancy over the revolutionists 
of the populace—a direction which 
he must abandon if he ‘continued 
his suit to Isaura. Then, too, the 
immediate possession of Julie’s dot 
was not without temptation to a 
man who was so fond of his 
personal comforts, and who did 
not see where to turn for a dinner, 


if, obedient to Isaura’s “ preju- 
dices,” he abandoned his profits 
as a writer in the revolutionary 
press. The inducements for with- 
drawal from the cause he had 
espoused, held out to him with so 
haughty coldness by De Mauléon, 
were not wholly without force, 
though they irritated his self-es- 
teem. He was dimly aware of the 
Vicomte’s masculine talents for 
public life; and the high repu- 
tation he had already “acquired 
among military authorities, and 
even among experienced and 
thoughtful civilians, had weight 
upon Gustave’s impressionable 
temperament. But though De- 
Mauléon’s implied advice here 
coincided in much with the tacit 
compact he had made with Isaura, 
it alienated him more from Isaura 
herself, for Isaura did not bring 
to him the fortune which would 
enable him to suspend his lucu- 
brations, watch the turn of events, 
and live at ease in the meanwhile; 
and the dot to be received with 
De Mauléon’s ward had those 
advantages. 

While thus meditating, Gustave. 
turned into one of the cantines still 
open, to brighten his intellect with. 
a petit verre, ‘and there he found the 
two colleagues in the extinct Coun- 
cil of Ten, Paul Grimm and Edgar 
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Ferrier. With the last of these 
revolutionists Gustave had become 
intimately Zié. They wrote in the 
same journal, and he willingly ac- 
cepted a distraction from his self- 
conflict which Edgar offered him in 
a dinner at the Café Riche, which 
still offered its hospitalities at no 
exorbitant price. At this repast, 
as the drink circulated, Gustave 
‘waxed confidential. He longed, 
poor youth, for an adviser. Could 
he marry a girl who had been a 
ballet-dancer and who had come 
into an unexpected heritage? “Zst- 
tu fou d’en douter ?” cried Edgar. 
-“ What a sublime occasion to mani- 
fest thy scorn of the miserable ban- 
-alités of the bourgeoisie! It will 
but increase thy moral power over 
the people. And then think of the 
money. What-an aid to the cause ! 
What a capital for the launch !— 
“journal all thine own! Besides, 
when our principles triumph—as 
triumph they must—what would be 
marriage but a brief and futile cere- 
‘mony, to be broken the moment 


thou hast cause to complain of 
thy wife or chafe at the bond‘ 
Only get the dot into thine oWn 
hands. L’amour passe—reste la 
cassette,” 

Though there was enough of good 
in the son of Madame Rameau 
to revolt at the precise words in 
which the cotinsel was given, still, 
as the fumes of the punch yet more 
addled his brains, the counsel itself 
was acceptable ; and in that sort of 
maddened fury which intoxication 
produces in some excitable tempera- 
ments, as Gustave reeled home that 
night leai.ing on the arm of stouter 
Edgar Ferrier, he insisted on going 
out of his way to pass the house in 
which Isaura lived, and, pausing 
under her window, gasped out some 
verses of a wild song, then much in 
vogue among the votaries of Felix 
Pyat, in which everything that ex- 
istent society deems sacred was re- 
viled in the grossest ribaldry. Hap- 
pily Isaura’s ear heard it not. The 
girl was kneeling by her bedside ab- 
sorbed in prayer. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Three days after the evening thus 
:spent by Gustave Rameau, Isaura 
was startled by a visit from M. de 
Mauléon. She had not seen him 
since the commencement of the 
ssiege, and she did not recognise 
him at first glance in his military 
uniform. 

“T trust you will pardon my in- 
‘trusion, Mademoiselle,” he said in 
:the low sweet voice habitual to him 
in his gentler moods, “ but I thought 
it became me to announce to you the 
decease of one who, I fear, did not 
discharge with much kindness the 
-duties her connection with you im- 
posed. Your father’s second wife, 


-afterwards Madame Selby, is no- 


more, She died some days since in 
:a convent to which she had retired.” 


Isaura had no cause to mourn the 
dead, but she felt a shock in the 
suddenness of this information; and 
in that sweet spirit of womanly com- 
passion which entered so largely into 
her character, and made a part of 
her genius itself, she murmured 
tearfully, “ The poor Signora! Why 
could I not have been with her in 
illness? She might’ then havo 
learned to love me. And she died 
in a convent, you say. Ah, her re- 
ligion was then sincere! Her end 
was peaceful ?” 

“Let us not doubt that, Made- 
moiselle. Certainly she lived to 
regret any former errors, and her 
last thought was directed towards 
such atonement as might be in ker 
power. And it is that desire of 
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atonement which now strangely 
mixes me up, Mademoiselle, in your 
destinies. In that desire for atone- 
ment, she left to my charge, as 
a kinsman distant indeed, but still, 
perhaps, the nearest with whom she 
was personally ac quainted—a } young 
ward. In accepting that trust, 1 
find myself strangely compelled to 
hazard the risk of ‘offending you.’ 

“Offending me? How? Pray 
speak openly.’ 

“In so doing, I must utter the 
name of Gustave Rameau.” 

Isaura turned pale and recoiled, 
but she did not speak. 

“ Did he inform me rightly that, 
in the last interview with him three 
days ago, you expressed a strong 
desire th: it the engagement between 
him and yourself should cease: and 
that you only, and with reluc- 
tance, suspended your rejection of 
the suit he had pressed on you, 
in consequence of his entreaties, “and 
of certain assurances as to the 
changed direction of the talents of 
which we will assume that he is 
possessed ?”’ 

“Well, well, Monsieur,”  ex- 
claimed Isaura, her whole face bright- 
ening; “ and you come on the part 
of Gustave Rameau to say that on 
reflection he does not hold me to 
our engagement—that in honour 
and in conscience I am free ?” 

“T see,” answered De Mauléon, 
smiling, “that T am pardoned al- 
ready. It would not pain you if 
such were my instructions in the 
embassy I undertake ?” 

“Pain me? No. But——” 

“ But what ?” 

“Must he persist in a course 
which will break his mother’s 
heart, and make his father deplore 
the hour that he was born? Have 
you influence over him, M. de 
Mauléon? If so, will you not exert 
it for his good ?” 

“You interest yourself still in 
his fate, Mademoiselle ?” 
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“ How can I do otherwise? Did 
I not consent to share it when my 
heart shrank from the thought of 
our union? And now when, if I 
understand you rightly, I am free, 
I cannot but think of what was 
best in him.” 

“ Alas! Mademoiselle, he is but 
one of many—a spoilt child of that 
Circe, imperial Paris. Everywhere 
I look around, I see but corruption. 
It was hidden by the halo which 
corruption itself engenders. The 
halo is gone, the corruption is 
visible. Where is the old French 
manhood? Banished from the heart, 
it comes out only at the tongue. 
Were our deeds like our words, 
Prussia would beg on her knee to 
be a province of France. Gustave 
is the ‘fit poet for this generation. 
Vanity—desire to be known for 
something, no matter what, no 
matter by whom —that is the 
Parisian’s leading motive power ;— 
orator, soldier, poet, all alike. 
Utterers of fine phrases; despising 
knowledge, and toil, and discipline ; 
railing against the Germans as 
barbarians, against their generals as 
traitors ; against God for not taking 
their part. What can be done to 
weld this mass of hollow bubbles 
into the solid form of a nation—the 
nation it affects to be? What 
generation can be born out of the 
unmanly race, inebriate with brag 
and absinthe? Fergive me _ this 
tirade; I have been reviewing the 
battalion I command. As for Gus- 
tave Rameau,—if he survive the 
siege, and see once more a Govern- 
ment that can enforce order, and a 
public that will refuse renown for 
balderdash,—I should not be sur- 
prised if Gustave Rameau were 
among the prettiest imitators of 
Lamartine’s early ‘ Meditations.’ 
Had he been born under Louis XTV. 
how loyal he would have been! 
What sacred tragedies in the style 
of ‘ Athalie’ he would have written, 
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in the hope of an audience at Ver- 
sailles! But I detain you from the 
letter I was charged to deliver to 
you. I have done so purposely, 
that I might convince myself that 
you welcome that release which your 
too delicate sense of honour shrank 
too long from demanding.” 

Here he took forth and placed 
a letter in Isaura’s hand; and, 
as if to allow her to read iit un- 
observed, retired to* the window 
recess, 

Isaura-glanced over the letter. It 
ran thus :-— 

“T feel that it was only to your 
compassion that I owed your con- 
sent to my suit. Could I have 
doubted that before, your words 
when we last met sufficed to con- 
vince me. In my selfish pain at the 
moment, I committed a great wrong. 
I would have held you bound to a 
promise from which you desired to 
be free. Grant me pardon for that, 
and for all the faults by which I 
have offended you. In cancelling 
our engagement, let me hope that 
I may rejoice in your friendship, 
your remembrance of me, some 
gentle and kindly thought. My life, 
may henceforth pass out of contact 
with yours; but you will ever dwell 
in my heart, an image pure and 
holy as the saints in whom you may 
well believe—they are of your own 
kindred.” 

“May I convey to Gustave Ra- 
meau any verbal reply to his let- 
ter?” asked De Mauléon, turning 


as she replaced the letter on the 
table. 

“Only my wishes for his welfare. 
It might w ound him if I added, my 
gratitude for the generous manner 
in which he has interpreted my 
heart, and acceded to its desire.” 

. Mademoiselle, accept my con- 
gratulations. My condolences are 
for the poor girl left to my guardian- 
ship. Unhappily she loves this 
man; and there are reasons why I 
caunot withhold my consent to her 
union with him, should he demand 
it, now that, in the letter remitted to 
you, he has accepted your dismissal. 
If I can keep him out of all the 
follies and all the evils into which 
he suffers his vanity to mislead his 
reason, I will do so;—would I 
might say, only in compliance with 
your compassionate injunctions. 
But henceforth the infatuation of 
my ward compels me to take some 
interest in his career. Adieu, Made- 
moiselle! I have no fear for your 
happiness now.” 

Left alone, Isaura stood as one 
transfigured. All the bloom of her 
youth seemed suddenly restored. 
found her red lips the dimples 
opened, countless mirrors of one 
happy smile. “I am free, I am 
free,” she murmured—“ joy, joy !” 
and she passed from the room to 
seek the Venosta, singing clear, 
singing loud, as a bird that escapes 
from the cage and warbles to the 
heaven it regains the blissful tale of 
its release. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In proportion to the nearer roar 
of the besiegers’ cannon and the 
sharper gripe “of famine within the 
walls, the Parisians seemed to in- 
crease their scorn for the skill of the 
enemy, and their faith in the sanc- 
tity of the capital. All false news 
was believed as truth; all truthful 


news abhorred as falsehood. Listen 
tothe groups around thecafés. “The 
Prussian funds have fallen three per 
cent at Berlin,” says a threadbare 
ghost of the Bourse (he had been a 
clerk of Louvier’s). “ Ay,” cries a 
National Guard, “ read extracts from 
‘La Liberté.’ The barbarians are 
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in despair. Nancy is threatened, 
Belfort freed. Bourbaki is invad- 
ing Baden. Our fleets are pointing 
their cannon upon Hamburg. Their 
country endangered, their retreat 
cut off, the sole hope of Bismarck 
and his trembling legions is to find 
a refuge in Paris. The increasing 
fury of the bombardment is a proof 
of their despair.” 

“Tn that case,” whispered Savarin 
to De Brézé, “suppose we send a 
flag of truce to Versailles with a mes- 
sage from Trochu that, on disgorg- 
ing their conquests, ceding the left 
bank of the Rhine, and paying the 
‘expenses of the war, Paris, ever mag- 
nanimous to the vanquished, will 
allow the Prussians to retire.” 

“The Prussians! Retire!” cried 
Edgar Ferrier, catching the last 
word and glancing fiercely at Sa- 
varin. “ What Prussian spy have 
we among us? Not one of the 
barbarians’ shall escape. e have 
but to dismiss the traitors who have 
usurped the Government, proclaim 
the Commune and the rights of 
labour, and we give birth to a Her- 
cules that even in its cradle can 
strangle the vipers.” 

Edgar Ferrier was the sole mem- 
ber of his political party among the 
group which he thus ad lressed : but 
such was the terror which the Com 
munists already began to inspire 
among the bourgeoisie that no one 
volunteered a reply. Savarin linked 
his arm in De Brézé’s, and prudent- 
ly drew him off. 

“TI suspect,”. said the former, 
“that we shall soon have worse 
calamities to endure than the Prus- 
sian obus and the black loaf. The 
Communists will have their day.” 

“T shall be in my grave before 
then,” said De Brézé, in hollow ac- 
cents, “ It is twenty-four hours since 
I spent my last fifty sous on the pur- 
chase of a rat, and I burnt the legs 
of my bedstead for the fuel by 
which that quadruped was roasted.” 
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“ Entre nous, my poor friend, I 
am much in the same condition,” 
said Savarin, with a ghastly at- 
tempt at his old pleasant laugh. 
‘‘See how I am shrunken! My 
wife would be unfaithful to the 
Savarin of her dreams if she ac- 
cepted a kiss from the slender gal- 
lant you behold in me. But I 
thought you were in the National 
Guard, and therefore had not to 
vanish into air.” 

“T was a National Guard, but 
I could not stand the hardships ; and 
being above the age, I obtained my 
exemption. As to pay, I was then 
too proud to claim my wage of 1 
franc 25 centimes. I should not 
be too proud now. Ah, blessed be 
heaven! here comes Lemercier; lie 
owes me a dinner—he shall pay it. 
Bon jour, my dear Frederic! How 
handsome you look in your kepé. 
Your uniform is brilliantly fresh 
from the soil of powder. What a 
contrast to the tatterdemalions of 
the Line!” 

“T fear,” said Lemercier, ruefully, 
“that my costume will not look so 
well a day or two hence. I have 
just had news that will no doubt 
seem very glorious—in the news- 
papers. But then newspapers are 
not subjected to cannon-balls.” 

“ What do you mean ?” answered 
De Brézé. 

“T met, as I emerged from my 
apartment a few minutes ago, that 
fire-eater Victor de Mauléon, who 
always contrives to know what 
passes at headquarters. He told 
me that preparations are being made 
for a great sortie. Most probably 
the announcement will appear in a 
proclamation to-morrow, and our 
troops march forth to-morrow night. 
The National Guard (fools and asses 
who have been yelling out for de- 
cisive action), are to have their wish 
and to be placed in the van of bat- 
tle,—amongst the foremost, the bat- 
talion in which I am enrolled. 
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Should this be our last meeting on 
earth, say that Frederic Lemercier 
has finished his part in life with 
éclat.” 

“Gallant friend,” said De Brézé, 
feebly seizing him by the arm, “ if 
it be true that thy mortal career is 
menaced, die as thou hast lived. 
An honest man leaves no debt un- 
paid. Thou owest me a dinner.” 

“ Alas! ask of me what is pos- 
sible. I will give thee three, how- 
ever, if I survive and regain my 
rentes. But to-day I have not even 
a mouse to share with Fox.” 

“Fox lives then?’ cried De 
Brézé, with sparkling hungry eyes. 

“Yes. At present he is making 
the experiment how long an animal 
can live without food.” 

“Have mercy upon him, poor 
beast ! Terminate his pangs by a 
noble death. Let him save thy 
friends and thyself from starving. 
For myself alone I do not plead; I 
am but an amateur in polite litera- 
ture. But Savarin, the illustrious 
Savarin—in criticism the French 
Longinus—in poetry the Parisian 
Horace—in social life the genius of 
gaiety in pantaloons,—contemplate 
his attenuated frame! Shall he 
perish for want of food while thou 
hast such superfluity in thy larder? 
| appeal to thy heart, thy conscience, 
thy patriotism. What in the eyes 
of France are a thousand Foxes 
compared to a single Savarin ?” 

“At this moment,” sighed Sa- 
varin, “I could swallow anything, 
however nauseous, even thy flattery, 
De Brézé. But, my friend Frederic, 
thou goest into battle——what will 
become of Fox if thou fall? Will 
he not be devoured by strangers? 
Surely it were a sweeter thought to 
his faithful heart to furnish a repast 
to thy friends? — his virtues ac- 
knowledged, his memory blest!” 

“Thou dost look very lean, my 
poor Savarin! And how hospitable 
thou wert when yet plump!” said 


Frederic, pathetically. “And cer- 
tainly if I live, Fox will starve; if 
I am slain, Fox will be eaten. Yet, 
poor Fox, ‘dear Fox, who lay on my 
breast w how I was frostbitten ! ! No; 
I have not the heart to order him 
to the spit for you. Urge it not.” 

“T will save thee that pang,” 
cried De Brézé. “ We are close by 
thy rooms. Excuse me for a mo- 
ment. I will run in and instruct 
thy bonne.” 

So saying he sprang forward 
with an elasticity of step which no 
one could have anticipated from his 
previous languor. © Frederic would 


have followed, but Savarin, clung’ 


to him, whimpering—‘ Stay; I 
shall fall like an empty sack, with- 
out the — of thine arm, young 
hero. Pooh! of course De Brézé is 
only joking—a pleasant joke. Hist! 
—a secret: he has moneys, and 
means to give us once more a din- 
ner at his own cost, pretending that 
we dine on thy dog. He was plan- 
ning this when thou camest up. 
Let him have his joke, and we shall 
have a festin de Balthazar.” 

“Wein!” said Frederic, doubt- 
fully; “thou art sure he has no 
designs upon Fox?” 

« Certainly not, except in regal- 
ing us. Donkey is not bad, but it 
is 14 francs a Ib. A pullet is ex- 
cellent, but it is 30 franes. Trust 
to De Brézé; we shall have donkey 
and pullet, and Fox shall feast upon 
the remains.” 

Before Frederic could reply, the 
two men were jostled and swept 
on by a sudden rush of a noisy 
crowd in their rear. They could 
but distinguish the words—Glori- 
ous news — victory — Faidherbe — 
Chanzy. But these words were 
sufficient to induce them to join 
willingly in the rush. They 
forgot their hunger; they forgot 
Fox. As they were hurried on, 
they learned that there was a re- 
port of a compiete defeat of the 
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Prussians by Faidherbe near 
Amiens,—of a still more decided 
one on the Loire by Chanzy. 
These generals, with armies flushed 
with triumph, were pressing on 
towards Paris to accelerate the 
destruction of the hated Germans, 
How the report arose no one exactly 
knew. All believed it, and were 
making their way tothe Hotel de 
Ville to hear it formally con- 
firmed. 

Alas! before they got there they 
were met by another crowd return- 
ing, dejected but angry. No such 
news had reached the Government. 
Chanzy and Faidherbe were no 
doubt fighting bravely, with every 
probability of success, but 

The Parisian imagination re- 
quired no more. “ We shouid al- 
ways be defeating the enemy,” 
said Savarin, “if there were not 
always a but ;” and his audience, 
who, had he so expressed himself 
ten minutes before, would have 
torn him to pieces, now applauded 
the epigram; and with execrations 
on Trochu, mingled with many a 
peal of painful sarcastic laughter, 
vociferated and dispersed, 

As the two friends sauntered 
back toward the part of the Boule- 
vards on which De Brézé had 
parted company with them, Sa- 
varin quitted Lemercier suddenly 
and crossed the street to accost a 
small party of two ladies and two 
men who were on their way to the 
Madeleine. While he was exchang- 
ing a few words with them, a young 
couple, arm in arm, passed by Le- 
mercier,—the man in the uniform 
of the National Guard—uniform 
as unsullied as Frederic’s, but 
with as little of a military air as 
can well be conceived. His gait 
was slouching ; his head bent down- 
wards. He did not seem to listen 
to his companion, who was talking 
with quickness and vivacity, her 
fair face radiant with smiles, Le- 
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mercier looked: after them as they 
passed by. “Sur mon dime,” mut- 
tered Frederic to himself, “ surely 
that is la belle Julie, and she has got 
back her truant poet at last!” 

While Lemercier thus solilo- 
quis, Gustave, still looking down, 
was led across the street by his fair 
companion, and into the midst of 
the little group with whom Savarin 
had paused to speak. Accidentally 
brushing against Savarin himself, 
he raised his eyes with a start, 
about to mutter some conventional 
apology, when Julie felt the arm 
on which she Jeant tremble ner- 
vously. Before him stood Isaura, 
the Countess de Vandemar by her 
side; her two other companions, 
Raoul and the Abbé Vertpré, a 
step or two behind. 

Gustave uncovered, bowed low, 
and stood mute and still for a mo- 
ment, paralysed by surprise and the 
chill of a painful shame. 

Julie’s watchful eyes, following 
his, fixed themselves on the same 
face. On the instant she divined 
the truth. She beheld her to 
whom she had owed months of 
jealous agony, and over whom, 
poor child, she thought she had 
achieved a triumph, But the girl’s 
heart was so instinctively good that 
the sense of triumph was merged 
in a sense of compassion. Her 
rival had Jost Gustave. To Julie 
the loss of Gustave was the loss of 
all that makes life worth having. 
On her part, Isaura was moved 
not only by the beauty of Julie’s 
countenance, but still more by the 
childlike ingenuousness of its ex- 
pression. 

So, for the first time in their 
lives, met the child and the step- 
child of Louise Duval, Each so 
deserted, each so left alone and in- 
experienced amid the perils of the 
world, with fates so different, typi- 
fying orders of Womanhood so 
opposed. Isaura was naturally 
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the first to break the silence that 
weighed like a sensible load on all 
present. 

She advanced towards Ramean, 
with sincere kindness in her look 
and tone. 

“Accept my congratulations,” 
she said, with a grave smile. 
“Your mother informed me last 
evening of your nuptials. With- 
out doubt I see Madame Gustave 
Rameau ;’—and she extended her 
hand towards Julie. The poor On- 
dine shrank back for a moment, 
blushing up to her temples. It 
was the first hand which a woman 
of spotless character had extended 
to her since she had lost the pro- 
tection of Madame Surville. She 
touched it timidly, humbly, then 
drew her bridegroom on; and with 
head more downcast than Gustave, 
passed through the group without a 
word. 

She did not speak to Gustave 


till they were out of sight and 
hearing of those they had left. 
Then, pressing his arm passionately, 
she said, “ And that is the demoi- 
selle thou hast resigned for me! 


Jan. 


Do not deny it. I am so glad to 
have seen her; it has done me so 
much good. How it has deepened, 
purified my love for thee! I have 
but one return to make; but that 
is my whole life. Thou shalt never 
have cause to blame me—never— 
never !” 

Savarin looked very grave and 
thoughtful when he rejoined Le- 
mercier. 

“Can I believe my eyes?” said 
Frederic. “Surely that was Julie 
Caumartin leaning on Gustave Ra- 
meau’s arm! And had he the as- 
surance, so accompanied, to salute 
Madame de Vandemar, and Made- 
moiselle Cicogna, to whom I un- 
derstood he was affianced? Nay, 
did I not see Mademoiselle shake 
hands with the Ondine? or am I 
under one of the illusions which 
famine is said to engender in the 
brain ?” 

“T have not strength now to 
answer all these interrogatives. I 
have a story to tell; but I keep it 
for dinner, Let us hasten to thy 
apartment. De Brézé is doubtless 
there waiting us.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Unprescient of the perils that 
awaited him, absorbed in the sense 
of existing discomfort, cold, and 
hunger, Fox lifted his mournful 
visage from his master’s dressing- 
gown, in which he had encoiled his 
shivering frame, on the entrance of 
De Brézé and the concierge of the 
house in which Lemercier had his 
apartment. Recognising the Vi- 
comte as one of his master’s ac- 
quaintances, he checked the first 
impulse that prompted him to essay 
a feeble bark, and permitted hiia- 
self, with a petulant whine, to be ex- 
tracted from his covering, and held 
in the arms of the murderous visitor. 

“Dieu des dieux !” ejaculated De 


Brézé, “how light the poor beast 
has become.” Here he pinched 
the sides and thighs of the victim. 
“Still,” he said, “there is some 
flesh yet on these bones. You may 
grill the paws, fricasser the shoul- 
ders, and roast the rest. The rog- 
nons and the head accept for your- 
self as a perquisite.” Here he 
transferred Fox to the arms of the 
concierge, adding, “Vite au besogne, 
mon ami,” 

“Yes, Monsieur. I must be 
quick about it while my wife is 
absent. She has a faiblesse for the 
brute. He must be on the spit 
before she returns.” 

“ Be it so; and on the table in 
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an hour—five o’clock precisely— 
I am famished.” 

The concierge disappeared with 
Fox. De Brézé then amused him- 
self by searching into Frederic’s 
cupboards and buffets, from which 
he produced a cloth and utensils 
necessary for the repast. These he 
arranged with great neatness, and 
awaited in patience the moment of 
participation in the feast. 

The hour of five had struck be- 
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the salon; and at their sight De 
Brézé dashed to the staircase and 
called out to the concierge to serve 
the dinner, 

Frederic, though unconscious of 
the Thyestean nature of the banquet, 
still looked round for the dog; and, 
not perceiving him, began to call 
out, “ Fox! Fox! where hast thou 
hidden thyself ?” 

“ Tranquillise yourself,” said De 
Brézé. “Do not suppose that I 






have not .... 





fore Savarin and Frederic entered 






NOTE BY THE AUTHOR’S SON.* 





The hand that wrote thus far has left unwritten the last scene of the 
tragedy of poor Fox. Inthe deep where Prospero has dropped his wand 
are now irrevocably buried the humour and the pathos of this cynopha- 
gous banquet. One detail of it, however, which the author imparted to 
his son, may here be fairly indicated. Let the sympathising reader 
recognise all that is dramatic in the conflict between hunger and affection ; 
let him recall to mind the lachrymose loving-kindness ‘of his own post- 
prandial emotions after blissfully breaking some fast, less mercilessly 
prolonged, we will hope, than that of these besieged banqueters ; and 
then, though unaided by the fancy which conceived so quaint a situation, 
he may perhaps i imagine what tearful tenderness would fill the eyes of 
the kind-hearted Frederic, as they contemplate the well-picked bones of 
his sacrificed favourite on the platter before him which he pushes away, 
sighing, “ Ah, poor Fox! how he would have enjoyed those bones !” 

“The chapter immediately ffollowing this one also remains unfinished. 
It was not intended to close the narrative thus left uncompleted; but of 
those many and so various works which have not unworthily associated 
with almost every department of literature the name of a single English 
writer, it is Coarrer tHe Last. Had the author lived to finish it, he 
would doubtless have added to his Iliad of the siege of Paris its most 
epic episode, by here describing the mighty combat between those two 
princes of the Parisian Bourse, the magnanimous Duplessis and the re- 
doubtable Louvier. Amongst the few ‘other pages of the book which 
have been left unwritten, we must also reckon with regret some page 
descriptive of the reconciliation between Graham Vane and Isaura 
Cicogna ; but, fortunately for the satisfaction of every reader who may 
have followed thus far the fortunes of ‘The Parisians,’ all that our curi- 
osity is chiefly interested to learn has been recorded in the Hnvoi, which 
was written before the completion of the novel. 
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We know not, indeed, what has become of those two Parisian types of 
a Beauty not of Holiness, the poor vain Poet of the Pavé, and the good- 
hearted Ondine of the Gutter. It is obvious, from the absence of all 
allusion to them in Lemercier’s letter to Vane, that they had passed out 
of the narrative before that letter was written. We must suppose the 
catastrophe of their fates to have been described, in some preceding 
chapter, by the author himself; who would assuredly not have left M. 
Gustave Rameau in permanent possession of his ill-merited and ill-minis- 
tered fortune. That French representative of the appropriately popular 
poetry of modern ideas, which prefers “ the roses and raptures of vice” to 
“the lilies and languors of virtue,” cannot have been irredeemably recon- 
ciled by the sweet savours of the domestic pot-au-feu, even when spiced 
with pungent whiffs of repudiated disrepuvability, to any selfish betrayal 
of the cause of universal social emancipation from the personal proprieties. 
If poor Julie Caumartin has perished in the siege of Paris, with all the 
grace of her self-wrought redemption still upon her, we shall doubtless 
deem her fate a happier one than any she could have found in prolonged 
existence as Madame Rameau; and a certain modicum of this world’s 
good things will, in that case, have been rescued for worthier employment 
by Graham Vane. To that assurance nothing but Lemercier’s description 
of the fate of Victor de Mauléon (which will be found in the Hnvot) need 
be added for the satisfaction cf our sense of poetic justice: and, if on the 
mimic stage from which they now disappear, all these puppets have 
rightly played their parts in the drama of an empire’s fall, each will have 
helped “ to point a moral ” as well as to “ adorna tale.” Valete et plaudite ! 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Among the refugees which the Monsieur. What makes you think 


convoi from Versailles disgorged on 
the Paris station were two mea, 
who, in pushing through the crowd, 
came suddenly face to face with 
each other. 

“ Aha! Bon jour, M, Duplessis,” 
said a burly voice. 

“ Bon jour, M. Louvier,” replied 
Duplessis. 

“How long have you left Bre- 
tagne ?” 

“On the day that the news of 
the armistice reached it, in order to 
be able to enter Paris the first day 
its gates were open. And you— 
where have you been?” 

“Tn London.” 

“ Ah! in London!” said Duples- 
sis, paling. “I knew I had an 
enemy there.” 

“Enemy! I? dear 


Bah! my 


me your enemy ?” 

“T remember your threats,” 

“ 4 propos of Rochebriant. By 
the way, when would it be conveni- 
ent to you and the dear marquis to 
let me into prompt possession of 
that property? You can no longer 
pretend to buy it as a dot for Made- 
moiselle Valerie.” 

“]T know not that yet. It is true 
that all the financial operations at- 
tempted by my agent in London 
have failed. But I may recover 
myself yet, now that I re-enter 
Paris, Inthe mean time, we have 
still six months before us; for, as 
you will find—if you know it not 
already—the interest due to you 
has been lodged with Messrs 
of , and you cannot foreclose, 
even if the law did not take into 
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consideration the national calam- 
ities as between debtor and cred- 
itor.” 

“Quite true. But if you cannot 
buy the property it must pass into 
my hands in a very short time. 
And you and the “Marquis had 
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better come to an amicable arrange- 
ment with me. A propos, I read in 
the ‘Times’ newspaper that Alain 
was among the wounded in the 
sortie of December.” 

“Yes; we learnt that through a 
pigeon-post. We were afraid... . 


1ENVOL 


The intelligent reader will per- 
ceive that the story I relate is 
virtually closed with the preceding 
chapter; though I rejoice to think 
that what may be called its plot 
does not find its dénowement amidst 
the crimes and the frenzy of the 
Guerre des Communeaux. Fit 
subjects these, indeed, for the social 
annalist in times to come. When 
crimes that outrage humanity have 
their motive or their excuse in 
principles that demand the demo- 
lition of all upon which the civili- 
sation of Europe has its basis— 
worship, property, and marriage— 
in order to reconstruct a new civi- 
lisation adapted to a new human- 
ity, it is scarcely possible for the 
serenest contemporary to keep his 
mind in that state of abstract 
reasoning with which Philosophy 
deduces from some past evil some 
existing good. For my part, I 
believe that throughout the whole 
known history of mankind, even in 
epochs when reason is most misled 
and conscience most perverted, 
there runs visible, though fine and 
threadlike, the chain of destiny, 
which has its roots in the throne 
of an All-wise and an All-good; 
that in the wildest illusions by 
which multitudes are frenzied, there 
may be detected gleams of pro- 
phetiec truths; that in the fiercest 
crimes which, like the disease of an 
epidemic, characterise a peculiar 
epoch under abnormal circum- 
stances, there might be found 
instincts or aspirations towards 


some social virtues to be realised 
ages afterwards by happier genera- 
tions, all tending to save man from 
despair of the. future, were the 
whole society to unite for the joy- 
less hour of his race in the abjura- 
tion of soul and the denial of God, 
because all irresistibly establishing 
that yearning towards an unseen 
future which is the leading at- 
tribute of soul, evincing the govern- 
ment of a divine Thought which 
evolves out of the discords of one 
age the harmonies of another, and, 
in the world within us as in the 
world without, enforces upon every 
unclouded reason the distinction 
between Providence and Chance. 

The account subjoined may suffice 
to say all that rests to be said of 
those individuals in whose fate, 
apart from the events or personages 
that belong to graver history, the 
reader of this work may have con- 
ceived an interest. It is translated 
from the letter of Frederic Lemer- 
cier to Graham Vane, dated June 
, a month after the defeat of 
the Communists. 

“Dear and distinguished Eng- 
lishman, whose name “T honour but 
fail to pronounce, accept my cordial 
thanks for your interests in such 
remains of Frederic Lemercier as 
yet survive the ravages of famine, 
Equality, Brotherhood, Petroleum, 
and the Rights of Labour. I did 
not desert my Paris when M. 
Thiers, ‘ parmulu non bene relictd,’ 
led his sagacious friends anc 

valiant troops to the groves 
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Versailles, and confided to us un- 
armed citizens the preservation of 
order and property from the in- 
surgents whom he left in posses- 
sion of our forts and cannon. I 
felt spellbound by the interest of 
the sinistre melodrame, with its 
quick succession of scenic effects 
and the metropolis of the world for 
its stage. Taught by experience, I 
did not aspire to be an actor; and 
even as‘a spectator, I took care 
neither to hiss nor applaud. Imi- 
tating your happy England, I ob- 
served a strict neutrality; and, 
safe myself from danger, left my 
best friends to the care of the gods. 

“ As to political questions, I dare 
not commit myself to a conjecture. 
At this rouge et noir table, all I can 
say is, that whichever card turns 
up, it is either a red or a black one. 
One gamester gains for the moment 
- by the loss of the other; the table 
eventually ruins both. 

“No one believes that the pre- 
sent form of government can last ; 
every one differs as to that which 
can. Raoul de Vandemar is im- 
movably convinced of the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. Savarin is 
meditating a new journal devoted 
to the cause of the Count of Paris, 
De Brézé and the old Count de 
Passy, having in turn espoused and 
opposed every previous form of 
government, naturally go in for a 
perfectly novel experiment, and are 
for constitutional dictatorship under 
the Duc d’Aumale, which he is to 
hold at his own pleasure, and ulti- 
mately resign to his nephew the 
Count, under the mild title of a 
constitutional king ;—that is, if it 
ever suits the pleasure of a dictator 
to depose himself. To me _ this 
seems the wildest of notions. If 
the Duc’s administration were suc- 
cessful, the French would insist on 
keeping it; and if the uncle were 
unsuccessful, the nephew would not 
have a chance. Duplessis retains 


his faith in the Imperial dynasty, 
and that Imperialist party is much 
stronger than it appears on the 
surface. So many of the bourgeoisie 
recall with a sigh eighteen years of 
prosperous trade; so many of the 
military officers, so many of the 
civil officials, identify their career 
with the Napoleonic favour; and 
so many of the Priesthood, ab- 
horring the Republic, always liable 
to pass into the hands of those who 
assail religion,—unwilling to admit 
the claim of the Orleanists, are at 
heart for the Empire. 

“ But I will tell you one secret. 
I and all the quiet folks like me 
(we are more numerous than any 
one violent faction) are willing to 
accept any form of government by 
which we have the best chance of 
keeping our coats on our backs, 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité are 
gone quite out of fashion; and Ma- 
demoiselle has abandoned her 
great chant of the Marseillaise, and 
is drawing tears from enlightened 
audiences by her pathetic delivery 
of ‘ O Richard ! O mon Roi /? 

“ Now about the other friends of 
whom you ask for news. 

“ Wonders will never cease. Lou- 
vier and Duplessis are no longer 
deadly rivals. They have become 
sworn friends, and are meditating 
a great speculation in common, to 
commence as soon as the Prussian 
debt is paid off. Victor de Mauléon 
brought about this reconciliation in 
a single interview during the brief 
interregnum between the Peace and 
the Guerre des Communeauz. You 
know how sternly Louvier was bent 
upon seizing Alain de Rochebriant’s 
estates, Can you conceive the true 
cause? Can you imagine it possible 
that a hardened money-maker like 
Louvier should ever ailow himself 
to be actuated, one way or the other, 
by the romance of a sentimental 
wrong? Yetso it was. It seems 
that many years ago he was desper- 
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ately in love with a girl who dis- 
appeared from his life, and whom 
he believed to have been seduced 
by the late Marquis de Rochebriant. 
It was in revenge for this supposed 
crime that he had made himself the 
principal mortgagee of the late Mar- 
quis; and, visiting the sins of the 
father on the son, had, under the 
infernal disguise of friendly interest, 
made himself sole mortgagee to 
Alain, upon terms apparently the 
most generous. The demon soon 
showed his griffe, and was about to 
foreclose, when Duplessis came to 
Alain’s relief ; and Rochebriant was 
to be Valérie’s dot on her marriage 
with Alain. The Prussian war, of 
course, suspended all such plans, 
pecuniary and matrimonial. Du- 
plessis, whose resources were terri- 
bly crippled by the war, attempted 
operations in London with a view 
of raising the sum necessary to pay 
off the mortgage ;—found himself 
strangely frustrated and baffled. 
Louvier was in London, and de- 
feated his rival’s agent in every 
speculation. It became impossible 
for Duplessis to redeem the mort- 
gage. The two men came to Paris 
with the peace. Louvier determin- 
ed both to seize the Breton lands 
and to complete the ruin of Du- 
plessis; when he learned from De 
Mauléon that he had spent half his 
life in a baseless illusion ;—that 
Alain’s father was innocent of the 
crime for which his son was to suffer; 
and Victor, with that strange power 
over men’s minds which was so 
peculiar to him, talked Louvier into 
mercy if not into repentance. In 
short, the mortgage is to be paid off 
by instalments at the convenience 
ot Duplessis. Alain’s marriage with 
Valérie is to take place in a few 
weeks, The fournisseurs are already 
gone to fit up the old chateau for 
the bride, and Louvier is invited to 
the wedding. 

“T have all this story from Alain, 
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and from Duplessis himself, I tell 
the tale as ’twas told to me, with 
all the gloss of sentiment upon its 
woof. But between ourselves, I am 
too Parisian not to be sceptical as 
to the unalloyed amiability of sud- 
den conversions, And 1 suspect 
that Louvier was no longer in a 
condition to indulge in the unpro- 
fitable whim of turning rural seig- 
neur. He had sunk large sums aud 
incurred great liabilities in the new 
street to be called after his name; 
and that street has been twice rav- 
aged, first by the Prussian siege and 
next by the Guerre des Commun- 
eaux ; and I can detect many rea- 
sons why Louvier should deem it 
prudent not only to withdraw from 
the Rochebriant seizure, and make 
sure of peacefully recovering the 
capital lent on it, but establishing 
joint interest and quasi partnership 
with a financier so brilliant and 
successful as Armand Duplessis has 
hitherto been. 

“ Alain himself is not quite re- 
covered from his wound, and is now 
at Rochebriant, nursed by his aunt 
and Valérie. I have promised to 
visit him next week. Raoul de 
Vandemar is still at Paris with his 
mother, saying there is no place 
where one Christian man can be of 
such service. The old Count de- 
clines to come back, saying there is 
no place where a philosopher can be 
in such danger, 

“T reserve as my last communi- 
cation, in reply to your questions, 
that which is the gravest. You 
say that you saw in the public 
journals brief notice of the as- 
sassination of Victor de Mauléon ; 
and you ask for such authentic 
particulars as I can give of that 
event, and of the motives of the 
assassin. 

“TI need not, of course, tell you 
how bravely the poor Vicomte be- 
haved throughout the siege; but 
he made many enemies among the 
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worst members of the National 
Guard by the severity of his dis- 
cipline ; and had he been caught by 
the mob the same day as Clement 
Thomas, who committed the same 
offence, would have certainly shared 
the fate of that general. Though 
elected a député, he remained at 
Paris a few days after Thiers & Co. 
left it, in the hope of persuading 
the party of Order, including then 
no small portion of the National 
Guards, to take prompt and vigor- 
ous measures to defend the city 
against the Communists. Indig- 
nant at their pusillanimity, he then 
escaped to Versailles. There he 
more than confirmed the high re- 
putation he had acquired during 
the siege, and impressed the ablest 
public men with the belief that he 
was destined to take a very leading 
part in the strife of party. When 
the Versailles troops entered Paris, 
he was, of course, among them in 
command of a battalion. 

“He escaped safe through that 
horrible war of barricades, though 
no man more courted danger. He 
inspired his men with his own cour- 
age. It was not till the revolt was 
quenched on the evening of the 
28th May that he met his death. 
The Versailles soldiers, naturally 
exasperated, were very prompt in 
seizing and shooting at once every 
passenger who looked like a foe. 
Some men under De Mauléon had 
seized upon one of these victims, 
and were hurrying him into the 
next street for execution, when, 
catching sight of the Vicomte, 
he screamed out, ‘Lebeau, save 
me!’ 

“ At that ery De Mauléon rushed 
forward, arrested his soldiers, cried, 
‘This man is innocent—a harmless 
physician, I answer for him.’ As 
he thus spoke, a wounded Com- 
munist, lying in the gutter amidst 
a heap of the slain, dragged himself 
up, reeled toward De Mauléon, 


plunged a knife between his shoul- 
ders, and dropped down dead. 

“The Vicomte was carried into 
a neighbouring house, from all the 
windows of which the tricolor was 
suspended ; and the Médecin whom 
he had just saved from summary 
execution examined and dressed his 
wound, The Vicomte lingered for 
more than an hour, but expired in 
the effort to utter some words, the 
sense of which those about him 
endeavoured in vain to seize. 

“Tt was from the Médecin that 
the name of the assassin and the 
motive for the crime were ascer- 
tained. ‘The miscreant was a Red 
Republican and Socialist named 
Armand Monnier. He had been 
a very skilful workman, and earn- 
ing, as such, high wages. But he 
thought fit to become an active 
revolutionary politician, first led 
into schemes for upsetting the world 
by the existing laws of marriage, 
which had inflicted on him one 
woman who ran away from him, 
but being still legally his wife for- 
bade him to marry another woman 
with whom he lived, and to whom 
he seems to have been passionately 
attached. 

“ These schemes, however, he did 
not put into any-positive practice 
till he fell in with a certain Jean 
Lebeau, who exercised great influ- 
ence over him, and by whom he 
was admitted into one of the secret 
revolutionary societies which had 
for their object the overthrow of 
the Empire, After that time his 
head became turned. The fall of 
the Empire put an end to the society 
he had joined : Lebeau dissolved it. 
During the siege Monnier was a sort 
of leader among the ouvriers ; but 
as it advanced and famine com- 
menced, he contracted the habit of 
intoxication. His children died of 
cold and hunger. The woman he 
lived with followed them to the 
grave. ‘Then he seems to have be- 
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come a ferocious madman, and to 
have been implicated in the worst 
crimes of the Communists. He 
cherished a wild desire of revenge 
against this Jean Lebeau, to whom 
he attributed all his calamities, 
and by whom, he said, his brother 
had been shot in the sortie of De- 
cember. 

“ Here comes the strange part of 
the story. This Jean Lebeau is al- 
leged to have been one and the same 
yerson with Victor de Mauléon. 
The Médecin 1 have named, and 
who is well known in Belleville 
and Montmartre as the Médecin des 
Pauvres, confesses that he belonged 
to the secret society organised by 
Lebeau ; that the disguise the Vi- 
comte assumed was so complete, 
that he should not have recognised 
his identity with the conspirator 
but for an accident. During the 
later time of the bombardment, he, 
the Médecin des Pauvres, was on 
the eastern ramparts, and his atten- 
tion was suddenly called to a man 
mortally wounded by the splinter 
of a shell. While examining the 
nature of the wound, De Mauléon, 
who was also on the ramparts, came 
to the spot. The dying man said : 
‘M. le Vicomte, you owe me a 
service. My name is Marc le Roux. 
I was on the police before the war. 
When M. de Mauléon reassumed 
his station, and was making him- 
self obnoxious to the Emperor, I 
might have denounced him as Jean 
Lebeau, the conspirator, I did not. 
The siege has reduced me to want. 
I have a child at home—a pet. 
Don’t let her starve.’ ‘ I will see 
to her,’ said the Vicomte. Before 
we could get the man into the am- 
bulance-cart he expired. 

“ The Médecin who told this story 
I had the curiosity to see myself, 
and cross-question. I own I be- 
lieve his statement. Whether De 
Mauléon did or did not conspire 
against a fallen dynasty, to which 
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he owed no allegiance, can little if 
at all injure the reputation he has 
left behind of a very remarkable 
man—of great courage and great 
ability —who might have had a 
splendid career if he had survived. 
But, as Savarin says truly, the first 
bodies which the car of revolution 
crushes down are those which first 
harness themselves to it. 

“ Among De Mauléon’s papers is 
the programme of a_ constitution 
fitted for France. How it got into 
Savarin’s hands I know not. De 
Mauléon left no will, and no rela- 
tions came forward to claim his 
papers. I asked Savarin to give 
me the heads of the plan, which he 
did. They are as follows :— 

“ ¢ The American republic is the 
sole one worth studying, for it has 
lasted. The causes of its duration 
are in the checks to democratic 
fickleness and disorder. Ist, No 
law affecting the Constitutioa can 
be altered. without the consent of 
two-thirds of Congress. 2d, To 
counteract the impulses natural to a 
popular Assembly chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage, the yreater legisla- 
tive powers, especially in foreign 
affairs, are vested in the Senate, 
which has even executive as well 
as legislative functions. 3d, The 
chief of the State, having elected 
his government, can maintain it 
independent of hostile majorities 
in either Assembly. 

“ «These three principles of safety 
to form the basis of any new con- 
stitution for France. 

“ « For France it is essential that 
the chief magistrate, under what- 
ever title he assume, should be as 
irresponsible as an English sove- 
reign. Therefore he should not 
preside at his councils ; he should 
not lead his armies. The day for 
personal government is gone, even 
in Prussia. The safety for order 
in a State is, that when things go 
wrong, the Ministry changes, the 
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State remains the same. In Eu- 
rope, republican institutions are 
safer where the chief magistrate 
is hereditary than where elec- 
tive.’ 

“ Savarin says these axioms are 
carried out at length, and argued 
with great ability. 

“] am very grateful for your 
proffered hospitalities in England. 
Some day I shall accept them— 
viz., whenever I decide on domestic 
life, and the calm of the conjugal 
foyer. I have a penchant for an 
English Mees, and am not exacting 
astothedot, Thirty thousand livres 
sterling would satisfy me—a trifle, I 
believe, to you rich islanders. 

“ Meanwhile, Iam naturally com- 
pelled to make up for the miseries 
of that horrible siege. Certain 
moralising journals tell us_ that, 
sobered by misfortunes, the Parisi- 
ans are going to turn over a new 
leaf, become studious and reflective, 
despise pleasure and luxury, and 
live like German professors. Don’t 
believe a word of it. My convic- 
tion is that, whatever may be said 
as to our frivolity, extravagance, 
&c., under the Empire, we shall be 
just the same under any form of 
government—the bravest, the most 
timid, the most ferocious, the 
kindest-hearted, the most irrational, 
the most intelligent, the most con- 
tradictory, the most consistent 
people whom Jove, taking counsel 
of Venus and the Graces, Mars and 
the Furies, ever created- for the de- 


light and terror of the world ;—in 
a word, the Parisians.— Votre tout 
dévoué, “ Freperic LEMERCIER,” 





It is a lovely noon on the bay of 
Sorrento, towards the close of the 
autumn of 1871: upon the part of 
the craggy shore, to the left of the 
town, on which her first perusal 
of the loveliest poem in which the 
romance of Christian heroism has 
ever combined elevation of thought 
with silvery delicacies of speech, 
had charmed her childhood, re- 
clined the young bride qf Graham 
Vane. They were in the first 
month of their marriage. Isaura 
had not yet recovered from the 
effects of all that had preyed upon 
her life, from the hour in which she 
had deemed that in her pursuit of 
fame she had lost the love that had 
coloured her genius, and inspired her 
dreams to that in which . 


The physicians consulted agreed 
in insisting on her passing the 
winter in a southern climate; and 
after their wedding, which took 
place in Florence, they thus came 
to Sorrento. 

As Isaura is seated on the small 
smoothed rocklet, Graham reclines 
at her feet, his face upturned to 
hers with an inexpressible wistful 
anxiety in his impassioned tender- 
ness. ‘“ You are sure you feel 
better and stronger since we have 
been here ?”” 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 


AND HIS 


PART 


Two ladies were seated ina great 
dim room, partially illuminated by 
fits and starts with gleams of fire- 
light. The large windows showed 
a pale dark sky, in which twilight 
was giving place to night, and 
across which the brown branches 
of the trees, rough with the buds 
of March, tossed wildly.in a hur- 
ricane of wind, burdened with 
intermittent blasts of rain—rain 
that dashed fiercely against the 
windows a handful at a time, then 
ceased till some new cloud was 
ready to discharge its angry shower. 
Something fiercely personal and 
furious was inthestorm. It looked 
and felt like something not addressed 
to the world in general, but aimed 
individually by some angry spirit 
of the elements at the people who 
lived here high up above the brawl- 
ing Esk amid the brown wintry 
woods at Rosscraig House. 

The drawing-room was large, 
lofty, and full of old-fashioned fur- 
niture which would have enchanted 
a connoisseur. The two ladies, who 
were its only occupants, were scarce- 
ly discernible at first, though the 

re-light, gleaming shout among the 
still life, ‘caught here a green reflec- 
tion from a wonderful cabinet of 
rarest Verni-Martin, and there en- 
tangled itself in the bevelled sides 
of a strange old mirror, used to re- 
flecting wizards. It was more easy 
to make out these accessories of ex- 
istence than it was to identify the 
two voices which occupied and 
reigned over this still and darkling 
chantber. They were in one cor- 
ner of the room near the fire; one, 
the prevailing voice, was soft but 
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strong, with the vigour in it of ma- 
ture life, just roughened here and 
there by a touch of age, which gave 
it an aigre doux of distinct charac- 
ter—and came from an ample dark 
shadow in a great chair, turned to- 
wards the fire. The other, which 
gave forth only monosyllabic sounds 
of assent or wonder, sweet and ten- 
der, but feeble, belonged to a small- 
er person near the first, and facing 
her—whose countenance, turned to- 
wards the window, showed like a: 
pale whiteness in the dark. This: 
was the central light, the highest 
tone in the picture, except the pale 
gleaming of the sky from the win- 
dows, and the fitful red flash from: 
the fire. 

“ Richard’s_ story,” said the 
stronger voice, “cannot be sup- 
posed to be very interesting to any 
but ourselves. If it is for mere: 
curiosity, Mary P 

“ Curiosity !’—there was a tone: 
of reproach in the soft repetition— 
a reproach and an appeal. 

“That was unkind. I did not 
mean it. I meant interest, friend- 
ship; but Mary, Mary, friendship. 
is weak, and interest a poor bit 
feeble echo of fecling to them that 
are all bound up in one life as I 
have been in my son.” 

Here there was a little pause, 
and then the younger voice an- 
swered, faltering, “I have known 
him all my life. I have seen few 
men but him P 

This was preliminary to the story 
which old Lady Eskside had begun 
to tell when I opened to you,, gen- 
tle reader, the door of this great 
dim room. She was deep in it by’ 
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the time we shadows entered, among 
the shadows, to listen. And most 
of us can figure to ourselves what a 
mother would be likely to say of 
her only child—the child not of 
her youth even, which puts a kind 
of equality between mother and 
son, and brings them together, as it 
were, upon one table-land of life, 
sooner or later—but the child of 
her mature age, and therefore al- 
ways a child to her. What she 
said of him I need not repeat. The 
reader will make acquaintance with 
the man for himself, a different 
creature from the man as_ seen 
through his mother’s eyes. 

“Perhaps it is not a thing to re- 
mark to you,” said the old lady, 
who was old enough not only to re- 
tain a Scotch accent, but to use oc- 
-easionally a word peculiar to the 
north,—“ but, Mary, you are not a 
bit girlie unacquainted with the 
world. You will recognise Richard 
in this that he married the woman. 
—God forgive me! Im sorely 
tempted to think sometimes that 
vice is less deadly for this world 
than virtue. You know what most 
men would have done—they would 
have taken the girl as they would 
have gathered a flower, and neither 
she nor one belonging to her knew 
better, nor expected better; but 
my Richard, God bless him! was a 
fool, Mary,—he was a fool! His 
father says so, and what can I say 
different? He has always been a 
fool in that way, thank God! He 
married the woman; and then he 
sent to me when it was all over 
-and nothing could be mended, to 
come and see, for God’s sake, what 
was to be done.” 

“ And you went ?” 

“T went after a struggle; I could 
not thole the creature,—the very 
name of her was odious to me. It 
was a ridiculous name—a_play- 
actor’s. name. They called her 
Altamira, What do you think of 


that for Richard’s wife? I thought 
she was some shopkeeper’s daughte r 
—some scheming, dressing, half-bred 
woman, that had ‘made her scheme 
to marry him because his father 
was Lord Eskside—though, heaven 
knows, it’s a poor enough lordship 
when all’s said. Perhaps we wo- 
men are too apt to take this view ; 
naturally, when such a thing hap- 
pens, we think it the woman’s fault 
—the woman’s doing. But Mary, 
Mary, when I saw the girl ‘s 

“Y ou freed her,” said the other, 
with a sighing sound in her low 
voice, “from the blame 2” 

“ The blame !” cried the old lady, 
with some impatience ; then, sink- 
ing her voice Jow, she said hurriedly 
—“the girl was no shopkeeper’s 
daughter, not even a cottage lass, 
nor out of a ploughman’s house, or 
a weaver’s house, or the lowest you 
can think. She was out of no 
house at <il—she was a tramp. 
Mary, do you know what that 
means ?—a creature hanging about 
the roads and fields, at fairs and 
races, wherever the roughest, and 
the wildest, and the most. miser- 
able congregate—that was Richard’s 
wife “ 

“Oh, Lady Eskside !” 

“You may well say, Oh! As 
for me, if I had ever fainted in my 
life 1 would have fainted then. She 
was a beautiful creature; but the 
sight of her brought a sickness to 
my very heart. "She was like a 
wild hunted thing, frightened to 
death for me and- everything that, 
was civilised—looking out of her 
wild black eyes to see how she 
could escape—shrinking back not 
to be touched as if she thought |] 
would give her a blow. Blame! 
you might as well blame a deer that 
it let itself be taken, poor, bonnie, 
panting, senseless thing! I blamed 
nobody, Mary; I was just appalled, 
neither more nor less, at the man’s 
folly that had done it. Think of a 
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son of mine having so little com- 
mand of himself! The madness 
of it! for it was no question of 
making a lady of her, a woman that 
could take his mother’s place. She 
had to be tamed first out of her 
gipsy ways, tamed like a wild beast, 
and taught to live in a house, and 
wear decent clothes she had 
never done in her life.” 

A low cry of dismay and wonder 
came from the listener’s lips, and a 
strange pang which nobody knew 
of went through her heart—a pang 
indescribable, mingled of misery, 
humiliation, and a kind of guilty 
and bitter pride; guilty, though 
she was innocent enough. This 
was his choice, she said to herself; 
and that sharp and stinging con- 
tempt—more painful to herself 
than to the object of it—which a 
woman sometimes permits herself 
to feel for a man who has slighted 
her, shot through the gentlest soul 
in the world. 

“TJ cannot tell you,” said Lady 
Eskside, her voice sinking low so 
that her companion had to stoop 
forward to hear, “all that I went 
through. She broke away from us, 
and got back to her people more 
than once. Our ways were misery 
and bondage to her, At first she 


as 


had to be dressed like a child 
—watched like a child. Her 
husband ‘had no influence over 


her, and she was frightened for 
me: the moment she was out of 
our sight her whole mind was busy 
with schemes to get away.” 

“But what reason—what mo- 
tive ” began the other, falter- 
ing. 

“None,” said Lady Eskside. 
“Listen, Mary; there was one 
thing. She was good, as_ people 
call good ; there was no wickedness 
in her, as a woman. What wife 
meant, in any higher sense, she was 
ignorant of; but there was no 
harm—no harm. Always remem- 
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ber this, whatever may happen, 


and whatever you may hear, I say 
it—Richard’s ‘!mother—that can 
have no motive to shield her. She 


wanted her freedom, nothing more. 
She was not an ill woman ; nothing 
bad—in that way—was in her 
head. She would have put her 
knife into the man who spoke 
lightly to her, as soon as look at 
him. She was proud in her way of 
being Richard’s wife. She felt the 
difference it made between her and 
others. But she was like a wild 
animal, or a bird. She would not 
be caged, and there was too deep 
an ignorance in her to learn. 
There was no foundation to build 
upon—neither ambition, nor pride, 
nor any feeling that the like of us 
expect to find.” 

“ And was there no love?” The 
voice that made this inquiry trem- 
bled and had a thrill in it of 
feeling so mingled as to be in- 
describable — bitterness, wonder, 
pity, and a sense of contrast more 
overwhelming than all. 

Lady Eskside did not reply at 
once. “Often and often I’ve 
asked myself that question,” she 
said at length; “ Was there love? 
How can I tell? There are dif- 
ferent kinds of love, Mary. You 
and I even would love very dif- 
ferently, let alone you~ and her. 
With you there would be no 
thought of anything but of the 
person loved P 

“Tam not at all in question, 
Lady Eskside,” said the other, with 
the strangest delicate haughtipess. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the old 
lady, quickly. “ You are right, my 
dear; there is no questjon of you. 
But still there are different kinds 
of love. Some think only of the 
person loved, as I said; but some 
are roused up into a kind of fierce 
consciousness of themselves through 
their very love. They feel their 
own individuality not less but more 
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in consequence of it. This was 
that poor creature’s way. Mixed 
with her wild cravings for the 
freedom she had been used to, and 
the wild outdoor life she had been 
used to, I think she had a sort of 
half - crazy feeling how unlike 
Richard she was; and this became 
all the stronger when I came. My 
dear,” said Lady Eskside, suddenly, 
“the most untrained woman feels 
what another woman thinks of her 
far more than she feels any man’s 
criticism. I have thought and 
thought on this for years, and 
perhaps I put my own thoughts 
into her mind; but I cannot help 
fancying that sometimes, though 
she did not understand me in the 
least, poor thing, she caught a 
glimpse of herself through my 
eyes; and what with this and what 
with her longing to be out of doors, 
she grew desperate, and then she 
ran away.” 

The listener made no reply. I 
don’t think she cared to hear any 
excuse made for the wild woman 
who was Richard’s wife — whom 
Richard had chosen instead of any 
other, and who had thus justified 
his choice. 

“T stayed as long as I could, and 
tried all I could,” Lady Eskside con- 
tinued, “and then there came a 
time when I felt it was better for 
me to go away. I told Richard so, 
and I advised him to take her 
abroad—where she would have no- 
body to fly to. And so he did, and 
wandered about with her every- 
where. Ican’t think but what she 
must-have made some advances, in 
sense, at least, while they were so 
much together; but it takes a long 
time to tame a savage; it takes a 
long time to graft a new stock upon 
a wild tree.” 

“ And have you never seen her 
again ?” 

“T saw her when her children 
were born, She was so far tamed 
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then by weakness, and by the natu- 
ral restraint of the circumstances,” 
said Lady Eskside, “that I hoped 
she might be changed altogether. 
And she would talk a little—not so 
much as that one could find out 
how her mind was working—but 
yet a littlk—enough to swear by ; 
and her voice was changed, It lost 
its wild sound and took finer modu- 
lations, You know how particular 
Richard always was in all his ways 
—you remember his voice ?” 

The other drew back her chair a 
little. Somehow the sudden _ ref- 
erence struck her like an arrow 
through and through. It was not 
her fault. For years she had been 
trying to think of Richard—as she 
ought to think—not too much, nor 
too kindly, but with gentle indiffer- 
ence and friendship ; no, not indif- 
ference; old long friendship which 
may be permitted to remember. 
“ Like his sister,” she had often said 
to herself. But somehow these 
sudden words, “ You remember his 
voice,” struck poor Mary at una- 
wares, They brought her down to 
the very ground. She tried with a 
choking sobbing sensation to get out 
the word “ Yes.’ Remember it ! 
She seemed to hear it and nothing 
else, till her head ached and swam, 
and there was a ringing in her ears. 

“Ah!” Lady Eskside paused, 
with a wondering sense that some- 
thing was going on in the dark more 
potent than mere interest in her 
story. But after a while, as even a 
story which is one’s own takes a 
stronger hold upon one than the 
emotion of another, however deep 
—she recommenced, going back to 
herself. “ Her voice had changed 
wonderfully. She spoke almost like 
an educated person—that gave me 
great hope. I thought, what with 
the children and what with this 
opening of new life in herself, that 
everything would be changed ; and 
my heart was moved to her, When 
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I left I kissed the children, and for _ 


the first time I kissed her; and I 
promised to send her a nurse, an ex- 
cellent nurse I knew of, and came 
home quite happy. You recollect 
my coming home, and how proud 
I was of the twins—the darlings! 
Oh, Mary, Mary! little did I 
know——” 

Mary put out her hand and took 
that of her oldfriend. She was too 
much moved herself to say anything. 
From this point she had a faint 
knowledge of the story, as every 
body had. 

“The next I heard was that she 
had disappeared,” said the old lady ; 
—‘ disappeared totally, taking the 
babies with her. Richard went 
with me so far on my way home, 
and while he was absent his wife 
disappeared. There is no other word 
for it; she disappeared, and no one 


has ever heard of her again. Oh, 
Mary, what news for us all! There 


had been some gipsy wanderers, 
some of her own class about the 
place, we found out afterwards ; and 
whether they carried her off, or she 
went of her own will, nobody knows. 
Sometimes I have thought she must 
have been carried away, but then 
they would not have taken the chil- 
dren; and sometimes I have blamed 
myself, and thought that what I 
said about the nurse may have 
frightened her—God knows. We 
sought her everywhere, Mary, as 
you may suppose. I went myself 
up and down over all the country, 
and Richard went to America, and 
I cannot tell you where. We had 
the police employed, and every sort 
of person we could think of ; but we 
have never heard any more of her 
to this day.” 

“Nor of the children?” said 
Marv, drawing closer and holding 
still more tenderly her old friend’s 
hand. 

“ Nor of the children—two bon- 
nie boys—oh, my dear, two lovely 
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boys!” cried the old lady, with a 
sob. “I never saw such sweet 
children. You may fancy all I 
had said to my old lord when I 
came home, about them : one was to 
have my property such as it is, and 
the other the Eskside lands, A sin- 
gle heir would have been better, Lord 
Eskside said, in his way, you know— 
but he was as proud as I was. Two 
boys!—no fear of the old house 
dying out. We began to plan out 
the new wing we have always 
thought of building. Oh, Mary, 
now you will understand how I 
can never laugh when the gentlemen 
make a joke with my poor old lord 
about the new wing !” 

“Dear Lady Eskside! but you 
must not—you must not break 
down—for his sake.” 

“No, I must never break down ; 
and if I would I could not,” said 
the old lady; “it’s no my nature. 
JT must keep up. I must stand 
firm till my last day. Bux, Mary, 
though it is my nature, I have to 
pay for it, as one pays for every- 
thing. Oh, the weary nights I 
have lain awake thinking I heard 
her wandering round the house, 
thinking I heard her at the window 
trying to get in. She knew noth- 
ing about Rosscraig—nothing ; but, 
strange enough, I always think of 
her coming here. When the 
wind’s blowing as it blows to- 
night, when the leaves are falling 
in autumn—oh, Mary, have you 
never heard a sound like steps 
going round and round the house ?” 

“Tt is only the leaves falling,” 
said Mary; and then she added, 
suddenly, “I have heard every- 
thing that the heart hears.” 

“And that’s more than the ears 
ever hear tell of,” said the old lady ; 
“but oh, to live for years and never 
hear that without thinking it may 
be them—never to see beggar 
bairns on a roadside without think- 
ing it may be them—to go watch- 
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ing and waiting and wandering 
through your life, starting at every 
noise, trembling at every sudden 
sound—God help us! what is that 
—what is that?’ she cried, sud- 
denly rising to her feet. 

“Oh, Lady Eskside!” cried the 
other, rising too, and grasping her 
hand with a nervous shudder ; “it 
is nothing—nothing but the storm.” 

The old lady dropped heavily 
into her seat again. ‘ Sometimes 
I cannot bear it,” she cried —*“ some- 
times I cannot bear it! I get half- 
crazed at every sound.” 

“The wind is very high,” said 
Mary, soothing her, “and the Esk 
is running wild over the linn, and 
the storm tearing the trees. It 
must be the equinoctial gales. If 
you only heard them as we do, 
roaring and raging over the sea !” 

For a few minutes the two 
ladies sat quite still holding each 
other’s hands. The storm outside 
was wild enough to impose silence 
upon those within. The trees were 
tossed about as if in an agony, 
against the pale whiteness of the 
sky ; now and then a deeper note 
would come into the tumult of 
sound, the hoarse roar of the river, 
which grew rapidly into a torrent 
at the foot of the hill; and then the 
wind would rush, like the avenging 
spirit through the bleeding wood in 
the Inferno, tearing off the limbs 
of the trees, which shrieked and 
cried in unavailing torment. The 
last lingering rays of twilight 
had disappeared out of the sky, 
the last gleams of firelight were 
sinking too—even the mirrors had 
sunk out of sight upon the walls, 
and nothing but the large windows 
filled with the mournful pallor of 
the sky, and Mary’s pale face, a 
similar spot of whiteness, were even 
partially visible. After this story, 
and while they sat silent, conscious 
of the strange stillness within, and 
commotion outside, was it their 


imaginations that represented to 
them another sound striking into 
the roar of the storm? Lady Esk- 
side did not start again as she had 
done before, but she grasped Mary’s 
hand tightly ; while Mary, for her 
part, sat bolt-upright in her chair, 
thinking to herself that it must be 
imagination, that it was a mere 
trick of excitement which filled her 
ears with echoes of fanciful knock- 
ings. Who could be knocking at this 
hour? or how could such a sound 
be heard even in the onslaught of 
the storm ? 

What was it? what could it be? 
Now, was that the forlorn peal of a 
bell? and now a gust of cold air as 
if the door in opening had admitted 
the storm in person, which swept 
through the house like a mountain 
stream ; and now a wild dash and 
clang as if the same door had closed 
again, shaking the very walls. Tight- 
er and tighter ‘Lady Eskside grasped 
Mary’s hand. They said nothing 
to each other, except a faint “ It 
is nothing—it is fancy,” which 
came from Mary’s lips unawares, 
and under her breath, Was it fancy ? 
Was it some curious reverberation 
through the air of the countless 
anxieties which the old lady had 
hushed in her mind for years, but 
which until now she had never be- 
trayed? For the next few minutes 
they heard their own hearts beating 
loud over the storm, and then there 
came another sound Iudicrous in 
its methodical calm, which startled 
them still more than the sounds 
they had supposed themselves to 
hear. 

“Something has happened, Mary !” 
cried Lady Eskside, withdrawing her 
grasp and wringing her hands. 
“Something has happened! some 
one has arrived and Harding is com- 
ing to let us know.” 

“He is coming to light the 
lamps,” said Mary, “making ¢ one des- 
perate effort to throw off the supersti- 
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tious impression; and she laughed. 
The laugh sounded something ter- 
rible, full of mockery and contempt 
in the midst of the alw ays resound- 
ing storm; the echo of it seemed 
to breathe ‘all around the room, call- 
ing forth diabolical echoes. In the 
midst of these Harding came sol- 
emnly into the room. He was an 
elderly man, who had been many 
years in the house, and was deeply 
impressed by the solemnity of his 
own position. He came in without 
any light, and stood invisible at the 
door, another voice and nothing else. 
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“ My lady,” said Harding, solemnly, 
“something has happened—some- 
thing as is very mysterious, and we 
can’t understand. Would it bea 
great trouble to your ladyship if 
we was to ask you to come down- 
stairs ?”’ 

She had sprung up nervously at 
his first words. She rushed now 
before him down-stairs—unable to 
reply, unable to question—as light 
as a girl of twenty, though three 
times that age—followed trembling 
by the other, who was not half so 
old, nor half so full of life as she. 





CHAPTER II, 


Before I can fully explain what 
happened next, and what Lady 
eskside saw when she _ rushed 
down-stairs, [ am obliged to turn 
back for some hours in the after- 
noon of this day, and for some miles 
to a scene of a very different kind 
—a scene so opposed to the other 
in all its circumstances, that it is 
strange to realise the close connec- 
tion between them; though the two 
were so closely linked together as 
to be incomprehensible, one without 
the other. The village of Lasswade 
lies on the Esk, at a much lower 
elevation, and nearer to the sea, than 

tosscraig House. It was, at the time 
I speak ‘of, a much more primitive 
village than it is now, when so many 
cottages of gentility have sprung 
up around as to make it almost a 
suburb of Edinburgh. It consisted 
of little more than one street, which 
straggled off into the country at one 
end, and at the other dragged itself 
across the bridge to conclude ina 
humble postscript of an additional 
street on the other side of the 
water. The Esk, which ran through 
it, was not beautiful at this point. 
It was somewhat dirty, and encum- 
bered with the overflowings of the 
village; but yet the groups of 


clustered houses on either side of 
the river, framed in by the high 
wooded banks which you could see 
rising in the distance on either hand 
as you stood on the bridge, and 
with the fresh green fringe ‘of rich 
and silent country beyond, was a 
pretty sight. There was no railway 
near at that time, but a coach ran 
regularly on all lawful days, from 
the corner of Princes Street to the 
Bull Inn in the High Street, and 
conveyed its few passengers with a 
regularity and steadiness quite satis- 
factory to those leisurely people. 
But the aspect of Lassw ade, though 
considered cheerful and inviting by 


its Edinburgh visitors, was very 
dreary on this March afternoon, 


when the wind blew a hurricane, 
and the rain now and then came 
down in torrents. Between these 
storm-showers there came “blinks” 
of intermission, when people who 
loved to see what was going on came 
forth to their doors, after the fashion 
of the place; and it was this hum- 
ble sprinkling of the population 
which, as many of them remem- 
bered later, witnessed the passage 
through the town of a still humbler 
visitor, a poor woman who arrived 
shortly before the darkening in a 
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miserable condition enough, Two 
small boys accompanied her, wet 
through, splashed with mud, and 
crying with weariness, and with 
the buffets of the wind which blew 
them off their little legs. The 
woman was tall, wrapped in an old 
shawl of that indescribable no- 
colour of which the vagrant class 
hasamonopoly. Her damp clothes 
hung limp about her, her poor 
bonnet, wet and limp like her dress, 
clung to the dark locks which here 
and there escaped from its cover. 
She was a stranger, as her weary 
and bewildered looks testified, and 
the children who clung to her on 
either side seemed to confuse her 
still more by their whimpering 
weariness, This melancholy little 
group came over the bridge in one 
of the pauses of the storm, when a 
few people had strayed out to their 
doors to relieve the ennui of the wet 
and sturmy day by a little gossip at 
least. Chief among these were 
Merran Miller, the blacksmith’s 
wife, a woman too fond of hear- 
ing everything that was going on 
(people said), for the comfort of 
her house ; ‘and the old postman, 
Simon Simson, whose work was 
over for the day. When the stran- 
ger approached this knot of gossips 
and asked the way to Jean Macfar- 
lane’s inn, they all answered at 
once, glad of an event, with direc- 
tions on the one hand and remon- 
strances on the other. Old Simon 
pointed out the way with officious 
haste; but Mrs. Miller stopped the 
wayfarer to tender advice. 

“My woman,” she said, “I 
would not go to Jean Macfarlane’s 
if I were you. You're wet and 
cauld, but a wee piece further would 
made little difference. John Todd 
at the Loavhead is real respectable, 
and would give you lodgings just as 
cheap.” 

“ Hoots, woman ! 
lane will do her nae harm, 


Jean Macfar- 
” cried 
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old Simon, interrupted in the midst 
of his instructions. 

“Tt’s no a house for an honest 
woman,” said the smith’s wife, “or 
for little bairns, poorthings. They 
maun have travelled far the day to 
be so wet and so draiglet. Bide a 
moment and I’jl give them a piece.” 

“Where did you say it was?” said 
the stranger, vacantly, paying no 
regard to this benevolent offer; and 
she went on with her children, fol- 
lowing the old man’s directions, 
without waiting for Mrs. Miller’s 
return with the “ piece” which she 
had gone into her house to seek, 
This of itself was a strange thing to 
happen with any one so poor and 
miserable, and impressed the fact of 
her appearance upon the mind of 
the smith’s wife, mortified by such a 
tacit refusal of her kindness. “She 
maun be a foreigner—or a fuil,” 
said Merran, standing with the re- 
jected piece in her hand, and watch- 
ing the retreating figures as they 
approached Jean Macfarlane’s door. 

Jean Macfarlane’s house was worse 
spoken of than any other house in 
Lasswade. Every disturbance that 
happened in the tranquil place came 
from that centre of disorder and 
lawlessness; and to lodge there, or 
to propose lodging there, was of 
itself a tacit acknowledgment of 

vagrancy, or at least of an absence 
of that “regard for other people’s 
opinions which is the first step to- 
wards respectability. ‘ All the dis- 
reputable class of travellers who 
passed through so quiet a place 
found their way to it by instinct, 
and recommended others of their 
own kind. No one was too low for 
Jean Macfarlane. Pedlers of the 
lowest class, travelling  tinkers, 
tramps without even that pretence 
at occupation, frequented her house. 
She was herself the most dreaded 
personage in the village: a large, 
coarsely - handsome woman, loud- 
voiced and hot-tempered, the most 
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terrible scold and “randy” on all 


Eskside. The minister, who had 
once attempted, simple soul, to 
bring her to reason, had been made 
to flee before her; and the chief 
elder of the parish, Mr. Mouter him- 
self, was known to be in the habit 
of walking a mile round rather than 
pass her door, — a proceeding at 
which many people scoffed, asking, 
What was religion if it preserved 
you so little from the fear of man, 
or indeed of woman? It may 
be supposed, then, that the poor 
woman who openly asked to be 
directed to Jean Macfarlane’s, was 
as poor and as completely beyond 
all regard for the prejudices of 
society as it was possible to be. 
She went on without pause or hesi- 
tation, with an abstracted indiffer- 
ence of demeanour which perhaps 
was occasioned by mere weariness 
and discomfort, to the dreaded door. 
The aspect of the houge was not en- 
couraging, neither was the reception 
which the traveller received. It 
was the last house in the village, 
dreary always, drearier than ever 
on this stormy afternoon. In the 
poor little parlour with its sanded 
floor, which was the better part of 
the establishment, two men, in wet 
coats steaming from the rain, sat 
before the fire, talking loudly over 
their little measure of whisky, while 
Jean’s voice rang through the house, 
as she went and came, in a continu- 
ous and generally angry monologue. 
The new-comer came up to her tim- 
idly, holding back the children, and 
asked in a low tone for a room with 
a fire, where she and her children 
could rest. “ A room to yoursel’ !” 
said the mistress of the house; “set 
you up! are you better than other 
folk, that ye canna share and share 
alike? Sirs, this leddy’s mista’en 
her road. She thinks she’s at the 
Bull, where there’s plenty o’ par- 
lours and private rooms, and nae- 
body to gang near them. Here’s a’ 


the private room you'll get in my 
hoose. Eh, woman, canna ye stop 
the mouth o’ that girning brat? It’s 
cauld and weet? I can see that: 
but it needna deave decent folk. 
Sit aff from the fire and let the 
woman in, ye twa drucken brutes 
of men! What do you want there, 
dribbling and drinking, and spend- 
ing your wives’ siller? Let the puir 
bit things get near the fire P 

“Jean, you're the greatest randy 
in the parish!” said one of the 
men, getting up in time to save 
himself from the ignominious push 
aside which sent his companion, 
reeling, out of the way. 

“And if I’m a randy, what are 
ye? drucken beasts that drink a’ 
night and sit owre the fire a’ day ? 
Ca’ yourselves men!” cried Jean, 
with the freedom of perfect inde- 
pendence. “You can sit down 
here, wife, if this will do ye. Eh, 
what a handless thing that canna 
warm her wean’s feet, nor even gie’t 
a clat on the side of the head to 
make it haud its tongue! Ye’re a’ 
alike, a’ alike. Tea! Lord preserve 
us! what does the woman want with 
tea? A wee drap whisky would 
do ye ten times the good. Will I 
gie you what ye want? Oh ay, 
now you’ve gotten to your English 
I'll gie ye what ye want—if ye'll 
make thae little deevils stop their 
clatter, and no look such a draiglet 
idiot yoursel.’” 

The men laughed uneasily, not 
knowing whether they might not 
divert the stream of Jean’s elo- 
quence upon themselves, as she 
thus rated her other guest; but 
all took the despotism as a matter 
of course, and submitted meekly, 
without anything of the surprise or 
indignation with which the lodgers 
of a different kind of hostelry would 
have regarded such an address, 
They were her customers, it is true, 
but at the same time they were her 
subjects. The new-comer scarcely, 
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indeed, seemed to hear the abuse 
directed against her. She drew her 
little boys to the fire, took one on 
her knee and put her arm round 
the other, drying their little wet 
hands and faces with a corner of 
her shawl. They were subdued 
into quiet and comfort by the time 
that Mrs. Macfarlane’s servant-lass, 
Jess, brought them their tea, on 
a battered old iron tray, with 
coarse brown sugar, and a jug of 
skim - milk flanking the broken 
and smoky teapot. People in this 
poor woman’s condition of life are 
not : fastidious, and the miserable 
beverage warmed and comforted the 
humble travellers. After some time 
and much further parley with Jess 
—who was less peremptory and 
despotic than her mistress, though 
she, too, felt herself the superior 
of so poor a guest—the woman and 
her children were allowed to go up- 
stairs into a dingy little bedroom, 

—a poor exchange for the fire- 
side which, grimy as it was, had 
the comfort of warmth. Dear 
reader, your children or mine would 
(in our apprehensions at least) 
have died of such treatment; but 
the tramp-mother is saved from 
anxieties which trouble mothers in 
other circumstances. She did all 
she could for them, and which of 
us can do more? She had no dry 
clothes to put on them, but she was 
not afraid of taking cold. She put 
them both on the bed, where they 
soon fell asleep, and covered them 
with a blanket;—they were damp 
but warm, and rest was heavenly to 
their poor little wearied limbs. They 
were asleep as soon as their little 
heads touched the pillow; and then 
she sat down by the bedside—to 
think. 

How many processes get called by 
that name which have little enough 
to do with thought! The mother of 
these children had lived up to this 
time an almost entirely physical ex- 


istence—that is, she had indeed gone 
through passions and miseries, and 
acted upon impulses which had to 
do with the more ethereal part of 
her being. She had been moved 
to despair, which is (I humbly sup- 
pose, not knowing) a sensation be- 
yond the reach of any animal, save 
man; but never in all her life had 
she been moved before by a tremen- 
dous moral impulse, against her own 
will, and in contradiction to all that 
she believed to be for her own good 
and happiness. At other times she 
had eased the pain in her breast by 
sudden resolutions, sudden actions, 
all more or less like the  in- 
stincts of an animal, to get rid of 
some burden or trouble which op- 
pressed her. But somehow, she 
could not tell how, an entirely new 
tide had set’ in, riysterious and un- 
accountable in her being. She had 
been driven by an impulse which 
she hated, which she resisted, which 
made her miserable, to do a certain 
act which her wild and uninstructed 
mind took to be justice. Long she 
had struggled against it, but gradu- 
ally it had grown until it became 
too much for her, and had driven 
her at last to the verge of the act 
which would make her miserable, 
yet would be right. What a won- 
derful moral revolution had been 
worked in a creature so untaught as 
to seem without any moral nature 
at all, before things came to this 
pass, I need not say. And now she 
sat down, as she thought—to think ; 
not_to think whether she would do 
it, but—which it was to be? Her 
mind was wildly made up, after 

many a conflict, to submit to the 
wild law of justice which had seized 
upon her against her will. She was 
about to give up, to “ them that had 
the right to it,” one of her children. 
What she had to decide now was— 
which was it to be ? 

I do not believe that a woman 
ever sullied by vice would have been 
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capable of the moral impression to 
which this woman had been made 
subject. I think that the natural con- 
sciousness (rather than conscience) 
of the vicious, coincides curiously 
with common law in this respect, 

—giving, W ith a bitterness of natu- 
ral scorn—to which conventional 
interpretations give the aspect of a 
privilege and advantage—no father- 
hood to the vicious man, and but 
one parent to the child of shame. 
Purity alone recognises the right on 
both sides; though law stops short 
with insolent opposition to nature, 
and robs the virtuous woman as it 
robs, justly, the vicious man. How 
long jit was before it dawned upon 
the woman of whom I speak, in 
the confusion of her uninstructed 
thoughts, in the bewildered silence 
of her ignorant soul, that she had 
robbed the father of her children in 
taking both of them, I cannot tell; 
nor how long in her absolute soli- 
tude, with no one to counsel or even 
to understand what was in her mind, 
she fought against the idea; but at 
last it had become too strong for 
her. To my thinking there could 
be no such unanswerable argument 
to prove that she had remained an 
uncontaminated wife; and now the 
long-debated question had come to 
its hardest point, its most limited 
compass—which. was she to give 
and which to keep, of the two who 
were all in all to her? Which was 
she to give away ? 

Poor soul! she had done much 
that was very foolish, and much 
that was wrong (but that because 
she knew no better) in her life. 
She had been a trouble to many 
better people than herself. She had 
spoiled one other existence as well 
as her own, and thrown a cloud 
upon several lives — all without 
knowing much what she was doing, 
—without meaning it—out of igno- 
rance. Now here she sat, absolute 
arbitress of two lives more, able to 
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determine their course almost as she 
pleased, yet as ignorant as ever—as 
little aware of the real character of 
her responsibility. If ever woman 
merited pity, this poor woman did 
—not only to give up one of her 
children, but to choose which to 
give up. Her brain, so dull, yet so 
keen as it was, became, as it were, 
suffused with a mist of pain; her 
head grew giddy, a film came before 
her eyes ; a sense of the intolerable 
overwhelmed her—that terrible sen- 
sation which makes your very be- 
ing reel like a drunken thing, that 
you cannot bear that which you 
know you must bear, whatever hap- 
pens. She put down her throbbing 
head into her hands, To keep 
silent for that terrible moment—not 
to cry out and writhe, as this sword 
went through her heart, was all that 
she could do. 
She was a tall young woman, with 
a fine, elastic, well- -developed figure, 
looking about thirty, but not so old. 
Her features were very fine and re- 
gular: the great, restless, unquiet, 
dark eyes flashed out of deep caverns 
which seemed to have been hollowed 
out by pain or passion rather than 
by time. Any delicacy of com- 
plexion or youthful bloom which 
she had ever possessed must have 
been long: gone, for her skin was 
burned to one uniform tint of red- 
dish brown—the colour of exposure, 
of health and vigour, but of that 
vigour and health which are pur- 
chased by all the severities of an out 
door life. No one could see her 
once without looking again, without 
wondering over so much beauty 
accompanied by so little attractive- 
ness. She had vagrant written 
in every line of her fine form 
and miserable dress. But notwith- 
standing this, there was that in her 
abstract look, always busy with 
something else than the thing 
immediately before her—in a cer- 
tain careless calm of manner, and 
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indifference to all surrounding her, 
which, I think, would have made 
the most abandoned of men hesi- 
tate ere he offered any rudeness 
to this strange vagrant. She had a 
wedding-ring on her finger — that 
was no great matter, for it is easy to 
show to the world that ensign of 
respectability ; but there was some- 
thing more trustworthy in her look 
and presence, the passionless ab- 
straction of her air. In her rough 
dress, with her outdoor look, her 
hard hands, her strange beauty 
scarcely on the wane, she was pro- 
tected from every shadow of insult 
by the stony purity of her looks. 
Such a woman might be miserable 
enough, but wanton never. 

There were dreary red curtains 
half drawn over the window, and 
the dingy blind was partially drawn 
down, leaving little light in the 
miserable room, even had the sky 
been bright; and it was now dark- 
ening towards night. It was the 
physical cold, I think—that dis- 
comfort which always makes itself 
doubly felt when the mind is 
weighed down with trouble—which 
roused her to the sense that what she 
had to do must be done quickly. 
She rose up and wandered, tottering, 
round and round the bed—first to 
one side, then to the other, asking 
herself that heart-rending question, 
Which? The children lay there in 
the pretty grace of childish abandon. 
One little fellow had kicked off 
unawares his muddy boot, which 
fell to the ground, and startled her 
so that she put her hands to her 
panting side, and did not recover 
the shock for some moments. He 
was the fair child of the two, and 
lay like a little white angel with his 
dimpled hands stretched above his 
head in the perfect grace of infant 
sleep. The other was almost as 
dark as his brother was fair; his 
black curly locks were ruffled u 
from his bold forehead, his little 


arms folded on his breast, his rose- 
mouth shut close with unconscious 
resoluteness—though it might be 
but the mother’s sick fancy which 
saw this expression on the little 
face. They were beautiful children 
both, with a general resemblance to 
each other; yet very unlike,—one 
so blond, and the other so dark, one 
so delicately gentle in his aspect, 
the other bold and handsome like a 
little gipsy prince. Poor soul! what 
words can I use to describe the 
agony of choice with which this 
unhappy woman hung over them ? 
But she made no choice at all—how 
could she? Suddenly in passionate 
quick decision of her fate and his, 
she snatched the dark child into her 
arms—not because she loved him 
best, nor because he was the eldest, 
nor for any other reasonable motive 
under heaven. Only because the 
other, God help her! had kicked off 
his boot upon the floor. In such a 
terrible choice, what but the most 
fantastic chance, the wildest hazard, 
can tell upon a mind distraught? She 
caught him up to her, with anxious 
care not to wake him, which con- 
trasted strangely with the passion and 
misery in her face. Once having 
done it, nature itself demanded that 
no moment should be lost. She 
gathered him closely into her arms, 
wrapped her shawl round him, and 
leaving the other on the bed, went 
swiftly and silently down the dark 
stairs, and out into the night. 

If any one had spoken to her or 
touched her, I believe the poor dis- 
tracted creature would have gone 
mad or fallen into dead unconscious- 
ness ; for nature was strained in her 
almost to the furthest limit: but no 
one saw or interfered, or knew 
what was being done. She never 
looked at the boy again, but held 
him fast and hurried on. He 
was a child of seven years old, but 
small and light; in her vigorous 
arms—she was as strong as a man, 
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as light and rapid as a savage—he 
was as a feather’s weight. She 
went away with him ‘unnoticed, 
wrapping her poor shaw! round him 
to keep him from the rain, through 
the muddy roads, in the storm and 
dusky twilight. Merran Miller, 
the smith’s wife, shutting her door 
in the darkening, when the rain be- 
gan to blow in, saw the dark figure 
pass, and said to herself that Jean 
Macfarlane had sent the beggar- 
wife away; and oh! whata night it 
was to travel, even for the like of 
her! “But ‘what's come o’ the 
bairns ?” she asked herself; then shut 
the door, and went in, and stirred 
her fire, and put on her kettle. 
The beggar-wife and her bairns 
were no concern of hers. 

“The beggar-wife ” went swiftly 
up by the dark Eskside beneath 
the trees, that waved overhead like 
spirits in pain. She was blinded 
with the rain, not with tears, for 
her eyes were dry and refused to 
shed more. Her limbs trembled 
under her, but her wild heart and 
purpose did not fail. After a time 
she came back again alone, without 
her burden, The dark ‘branches 
still tossed against the pale sky, 
and kept on their passionate strug- 
gle against the elements; but the 
forlorn human creature who tottered 
along underneath, swift but un- 
steady, beaten about by the wind, 
drenched by the rain, too miserable 
to feel either, had lost all sense of 
struggle. The lassitude of soul 
which comes after a great act 
accomplished was in her. She 
went like a ghost across the bridge, 
where no one now was visible, 
so much had the storm increased, 
and up the further end of the 
village street. Jean Macfarlane 
was sitting with her guests in the 
little room down-stairs, drinking 
with them, and filling the air with 
her loud excited voice and torrent 
of words, There was no one in the 
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passage or stair to note the dark 
figure gliding back to the room 
which no one had cared to notice 
since she entered it. It was dark, 
but she required no light. The 
other child, he who remained, her 
only one, lay still as she had left him. 
She put down her face upon his 
warm flushed cheek; she lifted 
him tenderly on her lap, and put 
on his little boot, and soothed him 
when he woke and cried in the 
dark, and clung to her. “ Mother’s 
here !—mother’s here!” she mur- 
mured, crooning to him, poor 
wretched hopeless soul! with the 
voice of a dove in her nest. Then 
she took him too in her arms, and 
going down-stairs stopped the dirty 
maid who was Jean Macfarlane’s 
whole staff of service, and paid for 
the poor refreshment she had had. 
“ You're no going on sie a night?” 
said the girl; “and whaur’s the 
other wee laddie?” “He has gone 
on before,” said the mother. “ We 
are going to meet the coach at 
Loanhead.” “Then you'll have to 
be awfu’ quick,” cried the girl, com- 
passionate. “ Poor wee man! what 
a night to be out in! Here’sa piece 
to give them when you're in the 
coach! but oh, woman, tak’ pity on 
the bairns, and bide till the morn. 
It’s enough to give them their 
death.” 

“I cannot stay—good night,” 
cried the stranger, passing out. ~The 
good-natured lass, though she was 
dirty, looked after her, ‘shaking an 
unkempt head, and twisting up as 
she did so an elf-lock which had 
fallen out of the poor hold of her de- 
ficient hair-pins, “ Eh, thae tramps, . 
what an awfu’ life !” Jess said to her- 
self, comparing her own position 
with that of the wanderer, with a 
thrill of superior comfort and well- 
being. She paused to fasten up the 
refractory lock before she followed 
to the door to look out after the de- 
parting guest; but by that time the 
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darkness had swallowed her up, and 
nothing was visible except the wild 
sweeping rain, which came down in 
a sheet, visible across the blackness 
of the night, like the warp of a sable 
web. “ Lord save us! sic a night to 
be out in! and oh thae puir weans! 
cried Jess, with a grimy tear in the 
corner of her eye. 

The stranger and her child got 
into the coach at Loanhead, but 
they did not reach Edinburgh in 
that respectable conveyance. Some- 
where in the outskirts of the town 
they managed to drop out of the 
coach, leaving the money for their 
fare on the damp seat, which their 
wet clothes had soaked. “ A queer 
customer yon, but an awfu’ honest 
woman!” the coachman said, with 
mingled wonder and admiration, It 
was still scarcely night, though so 
much had happened since it began 
to grow dark. The vagrant found 
her way to some haunt of vagrants 
such as I do not know, and have no 
chance of being able to describe, and 
there passed the night safe from all 
search: or possibility of pursuit, en- 
compassed by securities and pre- 
cautions which can only be made 
perfect by a class at war with society. 
She herself had done no crime so 
far as any one knew; but the in- 
stinctive suspicion of a race accus- 
tomed to shelter from the eye of 


justice kept her safe. Notwith- 
standing the hue and cry that was 
raised after her, she went on her way 
as secure as any woman could be, 
and got back to England with her 
boy, and disappeared among the 
mysterious fastnesses of her class, 
not to reappear or be heard of for 
years. Poor soul! she had left no 
traces behind her by which she 
could be recognised. Even in Jean 
Macfarlane’s house the instinct of 
caste was roused to cover her re- 
treat. “A woman with a wean! 
Am I to remark a’ the women with 
weans thatcome and gang afore my 
door—there’s ower mony o’ them, 
far ower mony! I’ve something 
better to do thanto glowr at women,” 
cried the mistress of the place. 
“There was but ane here—a real 
decent person, with twa bairns. 
She took them baith away with her, 
safe and sound, and got the coach 
at Loanhead,” said Jess. “ What 
like was she? How am [I to tell 
that never saw her but in her 
bannet? A’ that I can tell you was 
that she sighed sair, mair like a moan 
than a sigh. She was a real decent 
woman,” cried goodhearted Jess. 
And this was all her history and 
description—all by which she could 
be identified among others, The 
prolonged investigations that were 
made disclosed nothing more. 


CHAPTER III, 


The hall at Rosscraig was large and 
long: there was a great fireplace in 
it, from which came a feeble gleam 
_ of firelight. A large lamp, swing- 
ing from the raftered roof, threw 
but a moderate light into its great 
height and space ; but upon a side- 
table a candle was flaring, its long 
waving flame blown about by the 
movement in the air, which had not 
yet subsided after the opening of the 
door. A group of servants who had 


been crowding round some unseen 
object in the corner dispersed hastily 
as Lady Eskside was seen descend- 
ing the stair, but only to hang about 
behind- backs waiting the interpre- 
tation of the mystery. One person 
only, an old and confidential ser- 
vant, kept her place near the door, 
round which there was a wide stain 
of wet made by the rain, which had 
burst in when it was opened. Lady 
Eskside went forward bewildered, 
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not perceiving what it was she had 
been called to see; and it was not 
till a sick disappointment had be- 
gun to creep over her that the old 
lady found out the central object on 
which all eyes were turned, On 
the great skin mat which lay be- 
tween the door and the wall stood 
something so small and dark as to 
be almost undistinguishable, till the 
light caught a glimmer and sparkle 
from a pair of eyes low down, gleam- 
ing out of a little pale and scared face. 
Lady Eskside went slowly forward, 
bracing herself for something, she 
knew not what. When she caught 
the gleam of those eyes, she stood 
still and uttered a sudden ery. 

A child stood there, with its feet 
buried in the Jong skin of the mat, 
backing closely into the corner for 
support, half frightened, half defi- 
ant. Tears were standing i in those 
great eyes, and hanging on the pale 


_hittle cheek—the lip. was ready to 


quiver at a moment’s notice; but 
still he confronted the novel world 
in which he found himself with a 
certain defiance. The old lady, who 
felt all her dreams and hopes sud- 
denly realised at the first glance, 
went nearer to him, with tremuious 
excitement, and stooped down ovér 
the child. ler whole frame was 
trembling—a mist obscured her 
eyes. “Who are you?—who are 
you?” she cried. “Oh, who are 
you?” then stopping short as the 
frightened look got the mastery on 
the child’s face, ‘and his lip began 
to quiver, she ch: anged her tone 
with a wonderful effort, and drop- 
ped down upon her knees on the 
mat to bring herself on a level with 
him, Lady Eskside saw in the 
little face more than any one else 
could see, and knew him, as she 
said afterwards, at once. “My 
bonnie man !” she cried, “ my poor 
little man, nobody will hurt you. 
What is your name, and who 
brought you here? You are safe 
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—quite safe—and nobody will 
harm you. Who are you, and who 
brought you here ?” 

The child made a pause—he was 
struggling proudiy against his in- 
clination to ery; and there was 
breathless silence in the hall as 
if some great revelation had been 
about to be made. Then a small 
whimpering voice, with tears in it, 

made itself audible, “Tam—Val,” it 
said. 

Lady Eskside rose up as if by 
some force which she could not re- 
sist. She turned-upon Mary Per- 
cival, and the group of servants be- 
yond, with uplifted hands, calling 
their attention imperatively, though 
for the moment she could not speak. 
Then her voice broke forth, choked 
and hoarse, “ Val! Mary, you hear, 
you hear! Did not I know it? 
Val! Oh, at last, at last !” 

Then all at once she grew quiet, 
and knelt down trembling upon the 


mat. “My bonnie little man!” 
she said, half weeping, “tell me 


again. Val—Val what? And, oh, 
who brought you here ?” 
“ Nobody don’t call me nothing 


but Val,” said the child. “ Mammy 


brought me. Not for no harm. 
She’s gone back for Dick.” 
“Ah!” Lady Eskside’s breath 


seemed to stop. She put ont one 
hand behind her, and plucked 
blindly at Mary Percival’s dress. 
“Your mammy has gone back—for 
—-Dick ?” 

“ He’s down at the village,” said 
the child,keeping his eyes fixed upon 
her with the watchfulness of terror. 
“ He’s asleep. I’ve got to wait for 
mammy. She put me in ont of the 
rain, I'll be good till mammy 
comes. Oh, don’t let him tonch 
me! Tain’t come for no harm: 

Harding the butler had approached 
nearer, anxious to bring his superior 
cleverness to his mistress’s aid ; and 
it was this movement which made 
the little fellow back further into 
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his corner, holding up one small 
arm before his face as if to ward off 
ablow. A precocious knowledge of 
danger and a precocious desperation 
of baby courage glimmered in his 
frightened but excited eyes, “I 
won’t touch nobody if you'll let me 
alone,” he cried. 

“Stand back,Harding,” cried Lady 
Eskside ; and then she laid her soft 
old hand upon the child’s raised 
arm, which yielded to her touch. 
“ Nobody will harm you here, my 
poor little bonnie man, Oh, look 
at him! look at him, Mary! Is it 
my old een that deceive me? Is it 
from having always one idea in my 
head? But you are not half-crazy 


like me. Mary, try to forget the 
name and everything else. Look at 
his face !” 


Mary Percival stood close behind, 
as much moved in her way, though 
with feelings very different from 
those of her old friend. Instead of 
the love and yearning in Lady Esk- 
side’s heart, there was something 
which felt like half-hatred—a re- 
pugnance for which she detested 
herself—in the intense interest with 
which she had watched every look 
and movement of the little alien 
creature, Her voice was low and 
choked as she replied, as if the 
words were extracted from her, “I 
am looking at him. He is dark— 
not fair—like—his father. He has 
different eyes. Oh, Lady Eskside, 
what can I say? Everything else 
is Richard—everything; and I 
don’t wish to think so like you.” 

I do not believe that Lady Esk- 
side heard these last words, which 
were foreign to the passionate ten- 
derness and joy in her own mind. 


She heard only so much as chimed | 


in with her own thoughts. “ Mary 
sees it too!” she said, with a low 
outcry of such emotion as cannot be 
put into words. She was still on 
her knees in the attitude of prayer. 
With one hand she held the child 


fast, and with the other she covered 
her face. Some low sounds, but 
they were not audible words, came 
from her as she knelt—sounds which 
no one around knew, yet all under- 
stood by the strange sentiment of 
mingled anguish and rapture there 
was in them. Then she rose up, 
shaken and agitated, yet all her 
vigorous self. 

“ Harding,” she said, “ you’ll stay 
here and watch—till—she comes 
back. For God’s sake take care 
what you do. You must not scare 
her, or send her away; or go out 
yourself down the avenue, and let 
your wife stay here. It’s a matter 
of life and death. Marg’ret, you 
hear all I say.” This was to 
the housekeeper, Harding’s wife. 
“ Keep the house quiet; no noise, 
no excitement; but watch and be 
ready. Let one of the women pre- 
pare the green rooms, and light 
fires; and Joseph can bring me 
wine and some milk for the chil- 
dren, Oh, thank God that I can say 
such a word! You'll show—her 
—every respect. Marg’ret, Marg- 
’ret, you know what I mean x 

“Oh, yes, my lady—yes! I see 
it a’,” cried the housekeeper ; “ but it 
will be too much for you.” 

“ Joy’s never hard to bear,” said 
Lady Eskside, with a smile. “ My 
bonnie boy! come with me—you 
are not afraid of me?” 

The child looked at her with his 
great eyes, which fright and novelty 
and the paleness of his little face 
made twice their usualsize. “ Rich- 
ard never had eyes like these,” 
Miss Percival said to herself; but it 
would have been cruel, indeed, to 
have said this aloud. Tle paused a 
moment irresolute, and then gave a 
wild glance at the door, as if the im- 
pulse of flight was the strongest; 
then he put his little cold hand, half- 
reluctantly, into the soft white hand 
held out for it. The old lady looked 
round upon them all with a glow of 
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triumph indescribable; how her 
hand closed upon those little tremu- 
lous fingers! She marched to the 
door of the dining-room, which was 
nearest, her whole figure expanding 
like some Roman woman in a vic- 
tor’s procession. What battle had 
she won? what enemy had she 
conquered? Mary, full of strange 
agitation, followed her, wondering, 
tremulous, excited, but always with 
a certain repugnance, into the warm 
room, all ruddy and cheerful with 
light from the fire. 

And then a sudden change, 
strange to be seen, came upon this 
old Volumnia, this heroic matron 
in her triumph. She sat down by 
the fire, in the great chair where 
her old lord had been sitting. over 
his wine half an hour before, and 
gathered up the child into her lap, 
and turned at once as by the touch 
of a wand into the old mother, the 
mere woman, all whose instincts 
culminated in simple maternity. 
Perhaps her delicate old hands had 
never touched anything so muddy 
and rough before; but she was 
totally unconscious of this as she 
set the shivering wet little figure 
upon her satin lap, and began to 
unlace and draw off his wet boots. 
Lady Eskside was a proud woman, 
fastidious in everything she ap- 
proached or handled ; but she undid 
the muddy leather laces, and pulled 
oft the dirty little boots, and stained 
her worn and fine old hands, so 
delicately white and dainty, without 
hesitation, even without a thought. 
She held the child close to her, mur- 
muring over him unconscious sounds 
of endearment, like a dove in her 
nest. “ My little man! my bonnie 
little man !—Put out your poor wee 
feetie to the fire—how cold they 
are, the poor wee pilgrim feet—and 
how far they’ve wandered! but this is 
home, my darling, this is home !— 
And so they call you Val!—Oh, 
my bonnie boy, to be out in such a 


night,—they call you Val? and 
your brother is Dick—oh, may God 
keep my heart that I may not die 
of joy!” 

The child sat on her knee with 
all the gravity of his age, and heard 
everything, but made no response. 
I think the weariness and the 
unusual comfort began alike to tell 
upon him; the cheerful light daz- 
zled his eyes, the warmth crept into 
his baby limbs, and even the ex- 
citement and strange novelty of his 
position were not enough at seven 
years old to counteract these sub- 
duing influences. By-and-by his 
little eyes began to wink as he gazed 
into the fire and felt the drowsy 
spell of the genial warmth. When 
Joseph brought the tray, he took 
the piece of cake which was put 
into his hand, and ate it slowly, 
gazing and winking at the fire. 
Tken his head began to droop 
against Lady Eskside’s breast. With. 
an effort he opened his eyes at in- 
tervals, fixing them severely as if 
they could never close again, upon 
the fire, then gradually subdued by 
the warmth shut them altogether, 
and half turning towards her, nestled 
his head upon the old lady’s shoul- 
der. As his curls fell finally into this. 
resting place, Lady Eskside turned. 
to Mary with an unspeakable look : 
“He knows them that belong to 
him,” she said in a whisper. Her 
arms encircled him with that delight 
of protecting maternity which goes 
through all the levels of creation. 
It was but the hen gathering her 
chickens under her wing—yet God: 
himself can find no tenderer simile. 
All expression, save that last supreme- 
beatitude which borders upon vacui- 
ty, went out of herface. She forgot 
everything around her—the past,, 
the future, her duties of the present. 
Everything in the world had become 
suddenly concentrated to her in this 
action, which was no more elevated 
than that of a bird in her nest, this 
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watch which secured warmth, sium- 
ber, and safety to the child. 

Miss Percival sat on the other 
side of the great dining-table and 
gazed at her old friend with that 
mixture of irritation, wonder, and 
reluctant sympathy which provokes 
.and tantalises a friendly soul when 
watching some novel exhibition of 
human weakness. She could not 
understand Lady Eskside’s instant 
adoption into her very heart of the 
strange little unknown creature, 
dropped from the skies or by the 
winds, unseen and unknown until 
this moment, and which might be 
a little demon in human, form for 
aught that any one knew. And yet 
she did understand in a way which 
made her irritation rather greater 
than less. Mary was not very 
clever, not very remarkable in any 
way; but she was herself—thinking 
:and feeling according to her own 
nature and principles, and not ac- 
-cording to any conventional model. 
‘She did not possess that sugary 
sweetness of disposition or those 
very ethereal Christian sentiments 
which put aside all personal con- 
‘sciousness of wrong and seem to 
prefer injury. Richard Ross had 
been, if not her lover, at least so 
indicated by every family preposses- 
sion, so prepared by training and 
association to be her eventual hus- 
band, that his sudden and strange 
marriage had given a shock to her 
nerves and moral nature from which 
she had never recovered. I cannot 
tell if she had ever been what people 
call “in love” with him. If she 
had, her love had never taken full 
shape and form, but had lingered 
insidiously about her heart, prepared, 
by every indication of her young 
life, and every probability of the 
future, to come into being at a touch. 
“This touch was given in another 
way when Richard disappeared into 
the nameless obscurity and shame 
- that surrounded his marriage. Her 
‘whole being received the shock, and 
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received it without warning or pre- 
paration. It changed the aspect of 
all mankind to her, more perhaps 
than it changed her feeling towards 
Richard. He it was who had in- 
flicted the wound, but its effects were 
not confined to him. She was the 
gentlest creature in existence, but 
her pride was roused against the 
whole world, in which outward ap- 
pearances seem ever to gain the day, 
and the still and unpretending are 
held of no account. Instead of 
making the more (after these reflec- 
tions) of the simple beauty she pos- 
sessed, which was of a very attrac- 
tive kind, though moderate in de- 
gree, or taking the good of her real 
advantages, Mary had done what 
many proud gentlewomen do—she 
had retired doubly into herself after 
the shock she received. She had 
withdrawn from society, and society, 


heedless, had gone on its way and. 


paid little attention to the with- 
drawal: so that the penalties fell 
not at_all upon it, but upon herself. 
She was still young, between six 
and seven and twenty; but some- 
thing of the aspect which that same 
mocking and careless world calls 
that of an old maid, was stealing 
imperceptibly upon her. Her pride, 
though so natural, thus told doubly 
against her—for people who were 
incapable of understanding the shock 
she had received or the revulsion of 
her proud and delicate heart, called 
her, with light laughter, a disap- 
pointed woman, foiled in her attempt 
to secure a husband. Many of us 
who ought to know much better 
use such words in thoughtless levity 
every day. I need not enter into 
the circumstances which, on this 
night of all others, had brought Mary 
to Rosscraig,and recalled to her mind, 
through Lady Eskside’s story, many 
sharp and painful memories which 
she had partially succeeded ir ban- 
ishing from her thoughts. I do not 
think that this rush of recollection 
had the effect of moving her to 
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any enthusiasm for Richard’s child. 
The strange bitterness of scorn with 
which she learned what kind of 
woman that was who had been 
preferred to herself, moved not the 
best part of her nature; for Mary, 
as I have said, was not sweetness 
and gentleness personified, but a 
genuine human creature, not all good. 
Perhaps the very strength of her 
antagonistic feelings, and the ab- 
sence of any general maudlin sym- 
pathy with everything pitiful pre- 
sented to her, made her all the more 
certain that the child was Richard’s 
child, the child of the tramp whom 
Richard had admired and loved more 
than herself; an interest which was 
half repugnance attracted her eyes 
and her thoughts to this little 
creature, who was assuredly no 
stranger, no impostor, but the very 
flesh and blood which might have 
been her own. Yes, he might have 
been her child—and the blood ran 
tingling with shame, anger, pride, 
and dislike to Mary’s very finger- 
tips, as this thought flashed through 
her mind. She sat and watched 
him, falling asleep on Lady Esk- 
side’s knee, with the strangest 
aching mixture of irritation and in- 
terest. She was half envious, half 
impatient of the strange beatitude 
and absorption with which her old 
friend held the boy, throwing her 
own very beirg into him—the child 
who had been stolen away from all 
lawful life and .protection, who had 
lived among outcasts, a beggar, a 
baby-adventurer, the child of a 
tramp! How could that proud old 
woman take him out of hands so 
stained, and take him to her pure 
and honourable breast? Poor Mary 
was not quite responsible for the 
hot anger, the unjust condemnation 
of this thought ; these angry feelings 
surged uppermost as the worst of us 
always does, to the surface of her 
agitated soul. 

The lamp had been ‘placed in a 
corner, so as not to disturb the 


child’s sleep, and the room formed 
a dark background to that group, 
which was relieved against the 
dusky glow of the fire. Silence 
was in the house, sometimes inter- 
rupted by a stealthy suggestive 
creaking of the great door, as Mrs. 
Harding from time to time looked 
out into the night. The winds 
still raged without, and the rain 
swept against the window, filling 
the air with a continuous sound, 
Soon that stealthy noise outside, 
which betrayed the watchers who 
were on the outlook for the mother’s 
return with the other child, affected 
Mary with a sympathetic suspense, 
Her imagination rushed out to meet 
the new-comer, to realise her appear- 
ance. Richard’s wife! She could 
not sit still and think of this new 
figure on the scene. If the woman 
came Mary felt that she must with- 
draw; she would not meet her— 
she could not! and this feeling 
made her eagerly anxious for the 
appearance of the stranger who ex- 
cited such wild yet causeless anta- 
gonism in her own mind. She 
went to the window, and drew aside 
the curtain and gazed out—that she 
might see her approach, she said to 
herself, and escape out of the way. 
Time went on, and Lady Eskside, 
worn out with emotion, and hushed 
by happiness, dozed too, I think, in 
the easy-chair with the sleeping 
child on her lap, while Miss Percival 
stood, with every sense awake, 
watching the dark avenue through 
the window. And I do not know 
how long it was before, all at once, 
another conviction took possession 
of her—which was the true one— 
that Richard’s wife had no intention 
of coming back. This thought 
came to Mary in a momeut, as if 
some one had said it in her ear. 
Had some one said it? Was it a 
mysterious communication made to 
her somehow, from one soul to an- 
other through the darkness of that 
night which hid the speaker, which 
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had fallen upon the child’s mother 
like a veil? Miss Percival sank, 
almost fell, down upon the chair, 
on which she had been kneeling in 
her eagerness to look out. She was 
startled and shaken, yet calmed, 
with sensations incomprehensible to 
her. She sat still and listened, but 
without any further expectation. 
A strange dim realisation of the un- 
known creature of whom she had 
been thinking hard thoughts came 
into her mind. Was she too, then, 
an independent being, with a heart 
which could be wrung, and a mind 
capable of suffering /—not merely 
Mary’s rival, Mary’s antagonist, a 
type of lower nature and coarser im- 
pulse. The wind abated, the rain 
cleared off, the silent minutes crept 
on, but no one came to the house 
where all except the old lord were 
listening and watching. Mary, 
roused at length, stirred up in all 
her own energies by this conviction, 
felt that doubt was no longer pos- 
sible. The unknown mother had 
given this remorseful tribute to the 
house she had despoiled, but had 
kept her share and would appear no 
more. 

“ Dear Lady Eskside,” she said, 
laying her hand on her old friend’s 
shoulder. “Don’t you think it 
would be better to let Mrs. Harding 
put him to bed ?” 

“Eh? Is it you, Mary? Whit 
were you saying? 1 do not feel 
sure,” said Lady Eskside, looking 
up with a smile, “that 1 was not 
dozing myself upon the bairn’s head. 
Put him to his bed? it would per- 
haps be the best thing, as you say ; 
but I cannot give him over to Har- 
ding, I will carry him upstairs my- 
self.” 

“Rather give him to me,” said 
Mary; “he is too heavy for you. 
I will take him to the old nur- 
sery s 

“ Where his father and you have 


played many a day,” said Lady 





Eskside, with a smile which was 
weak with happiness. “Oh, my 
dear, my dear! but how different 
our thoughts were then!” Here 
she saw a contraction upon Mary’s 
face which gave her a note of warn- 
ing. “Call the women, Mary,” she 
added, hurriedly. “I have lost 
count of time. She should have 
been here by now with the other 
one. Oh! but I can never love 
him like this one, that has slept on 
my bosom like a child of my own, 
and crept into my heart.” 

“She has not come. She does 
not mean to come,” said Mary ; but 
she spoke low, and Lady Eskside 
did not mark what she said. Her 
own mind was filled to overflowing 
with her new possession, and no 
real anxiety about the other one 
or about the mother existed for the 
moment in her mind. “ Jean, take 
this darling in your arms—softly, 
softly,” she said tothe maid. “You 


are a strong, good girl, and you will, 


carry him kindly. Don’t waken 
my bonnie boy, Ill go with you 
upstairs and see him put to bed.” 

And, absorbed in this new occu- 
pation, she hurried upstairs after 
Jean, giving a hundred warnings— 
to lay his head comfortably—to hold 
him faster— to throw her apron 
about his little feet—tike a foolish 
old mother, half beside herself with 
love and happiness. She could 
think of nothing but the lost trea- 
sure restored; and I might spend 
pages on the description before | 
could tell you with what renewal 
of all old and dead joys she watched 
the maid’s anxious but vain attempts 
to prepare the child for bed without 
awaking him, and to soothe him 
when he stirred and pushed them 
away with his rosy feet, and mur- 
mured whimpering childish objec- 
tions to everything that was being 
done for him. In this unlooked 
for fulness of joy, she forgot every- 
thing else in the world. 
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INTERNATIONAL VANITIES, 


NO, Il.—FORMS, 


Two thousand two hundred years 
have passed since Cneius Flavius 
stole from his employer, Appius, a 
list of the forms employed in Roman 
law, and published a description of 
them for the benefit of his fellow- 
citizens, Since that day forms, 
formulas, formularies, and formali- 
ties, have gone on multiplying in 
such huge proportions, that no mind, 
however arithmetically powerful, 
can possibly realise their present 
number. For two-and-twenty cen- 
turies—and particularly since we 
have grown civilised—a great part 
of the inventive power of mankind 
has been incessantly directed, inevery 
land, to the discovery of new special 
shapes of rules, wordings, docu- 
ments, reports, returns, and regula- 
tions, all of which have been rendered 
obligatory, at some time or other, by 
edict or by usage. More books have 
been written about forms than on 
any other subject that the world 
has known; forms have been created 
for, and applied to, every imaginable 
class of questions, and every act of 
life ; Greek fire, dinner, troubadours, 
and women’s rights ; gladiators, sal- 
vation, chemistry, and ordeal by 
touch ; single combat, cricket, cock- 
fighting, and revolutions,—have all, 
in turn, had forms applied to them ; 
and the fractiousness of nature has 
alone prevented’ eager legislators 
from affixing strict formalities to 
earthquakes, avalanches, meteors, 
and typhoons. Nothing that we 
can anyhow get at is permitted to 
subsist without a form ; all the oc- 
cupations and all the trades of men 
from breaking stones to winning 
battles, are controlled by forms; 
ambition, appetite, and love, are 
manifestly restrained by them ; and 





it may be doubted whether even such 
seemingly independent subjects as 
toothache, London fogs, and the 
potato disease, are absolutely free 
from their hidden action. But, all 
permeating and all subjugating as 
their influence has always been, 
universal and omnipresent as_ it 
continues still to,be, it is in law and 
in. international relations that that 
influence is most extensive and most 
palpable. Law appears at first sight, 
perhaps, to be, of the two, the 
more overloaded with formalities ; 
but, if the abundance of legal forms 
has become every where a proverb— 
if several sorts of lawyers, aud many 
thousand lawyers of each sort, have 
been found necessary in every 
country to aid the bewildered popu- 
lation to carry out the countless 
legal formulas imposed upon it—a 
little consideration shows us that, 
though our exterior relations may 
seem to be less encumbered with 
special details, it is not because in- 
ternational formalities are in reality 
less numerous, but solely because 
they are hidden away under various 
deceptive names which disguise 
their real nature. What we call 
tariffs, customs’ regulations, ships’ 
manifests, bills of lading, and all 
manner of trading papers ;—what 
we call passports, quarantine, rights 
of local jurisdiction, naturalisation, 
domicile, and the thousand compli- 
cated observances between peoples, 
—are nothing else but international 
formalities, just as much as treaties - 
are. They offer very large matter 
for examination, far too large to be 
considered here as a whole, for, 
even in limiting our attention to 
the purely diplomatic elements of 
the question, we shall have more 
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than enough to talk about. All 
that we can do is to select a few ex- 
amples, choosing out of the enor- 
mous mass before us those which 
seem best to illustrate the more es- 
sential aspects of the subject. 

Most of the treatises on interna- 
tional law contain eager disserta- 
tions on the shape, sentiment, and 
style of diplomatic documents ; and 
special formularies in scarcely cred- 
ible variety, have been provided in 
order to furnish models of every 
kind of act, letter, or communica- 
tion, which can possibly be wanted 
under any sort of circumstances. 
The mere titles of all these books 
are curious and suggestive. There 
are at least fifty different “ Guides,” 
besides a boundless quantity of 
works on “the manner of nego- 
tiating,” “the principles of nego- 
tiation,” “the art of negotiating,” 
followed by “essays on court 
style,” “courses of diplomatic style,” 
“literature of states’ rights,” and 
“courtesies in war ;” and, that no 
sort of form in peace or war should 
be neglected, there is even a special 
German treatise on “ Trumpeters 
and their prerogatives.” As this 
last astounding statement will na- 
turally provoke doubt, it may be 
useful to add at once, that the 
treatise in question is contained in 
the fourth volume of a coilection 
published in 1741 at Halle, under 
the long name of “ Der priifenden 
Gesellschaft fortgesetzte zur Gelehr- 
samkeit gehérige Bemiihungen.” 
But, as might perhaps be expected, 
these various books are in substance 
identically alike: the matter of 
which they treat is vast, but it has 
a limit, and all the Mémoires which 
could be filled with new details on 
it were composed a long time ago. 
Authors vary in the tongue which 
they employ, in pomposity and 
unction, and in words and faculty 
of expression; but these are the 
only real differences between the 
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piles of publications which treat of 
“forms.” The Germans have of 
course been fertile in this sort 
of literature; at least one half of 
the volumes devoted to it have been 
edited beyond the Rhine, where the 
“ diplomatischer Kanzleistyl” has 
long been profoundly studied, These 
guide-books (for such, in fact, they 
are) treat of everything which can 
possibly be affiliated to the subject, 
and sometimes include topics which 
seem, to unelastic minds, to lie a 
long way outside it. They do not 
constitute light reading, and, after 
the first. three minutes, they cease 
even to be instructive; but they 
show us international vanities in 
another of their forms, and that is 
why we are looking into them or 
examples. 

The first question touched upon 
in these ready Jletter-writers for 
diplomatists in difficulties is usually 
the choice of the language to be 
used for official communications; 
and an idea may be at once obtained 
of the hair-splitting spirit of analy- 
sis with which the matter has been 
dissected, by the fact that, before 
approaching the discussion of selec- 
tion between different tongues, the 
authorities begin by dividing talk it- 
self into six uses—Court, Diplo- 
matic, Church, Judicial, School, and 
vulgar, With such a starting-point 
as this, it will easily be understood 
that the treatment of the entire 
subject has attained a height of be- 
wildering amplification, of laby- 
rinthic branch-considerations, 0 
universal developments wander- 
ing into connexity with space and 
time, of which no unprepared out- 
sider could suspect the possibility. 
The human mind has shown itself 
to be ingenious enough in its inven- 
tions of new religions (which in 
America are still budding at an 
average of one per week); but 
really, Teutonic writers have ex- 
hibited an almost equal copiousness 
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of imagination in their. description 
of the possible shades, tints, and 
delicacies of diplomatic style. One 
reads their meandering dissertations 
with a feverish but half-stupid awe, 
and with a persistent curiousness as 
to what could have been the physi- 


cal aspect of the men who, with the: 


evident conviction that they were 
rendering a service to mankind, 
spent their lives in seriously com- 
posing such monstrous twaddle, It 
would be useless to give their names, 
for nine-tenths of them are utterly 
unknown to fame, and the owners of 
the other tenth have long ago ceased 
their labours; besides which, it 
would be disagreeable to their fami- 
lies. 

Having thus defined the different 
categories of talk, these word-refin- 
ers go on to say that “ the right of 
equality of nations extends to the 
choice of the language which their 
Governments employ for diplomatic 
communications.” Who would have 
suspected that when our Foreign 
Office (which, itself, is disrespect- 
fully denominated F. O. by its re- 
tainers) sends a telegram in Eng- 
lish to the King of Dahomey, it is 
exercising “one of the rights of 
the equality of nations”? And yet 
it is so! How proud it makes one 
feel to learn, in this sudden way, 
that the simplest acts of life may 
be manifestations of glorious prin- 
ciples, and that possibly we can do 
nothing without implying something 
that we didn’t know anything 
about. But, after this bright be- 
ginning, the form-discussers go on 
to tell us, in mazy phrases, with 
references, foot-notes, explanations, 
and quotations of opinions and au- 
thorities, that there is no rule at all 
to guide either F. O, or the Minis- 
try of any other Power in the de- 
termination of the tongue which it 
should prefer for its letters to neigh- 
bouring states. It is particularly 
disappointing to discover, after strug- 
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gling through seventy-four tangled 
pages, which contain 451 extracts, 
in eight European languages, and 
in Latin, Greek, and Turkish too, 
that the sole object of the author, 
all the time, was to prove conclu- 
sively, by the strongest arguments, 
and with the aid of all his friends and 
predecessors, that, from the begin- 
ning, he had nothing at all to say. 
What does appear, however, to 
come clearly out of this, is that all 
countries have always used what- 
ever diaiect they pleased in their 
dealings with foreign courts, and 
that it is altogether an error to 
suppose that there is or ever has 
been, any special language generally 
accepted for diplomatic purposes. 
It is true that momentary prefer- 
ences, resulting from temporary 
causes, have existed at certain per- 
iods; it is true that in the time of 
Castilian glory, Spanish was brought 
into frequent use ; that Latin was 
a good deal talked and written down 
to the eighteenth century ; and that, 
after the victories of Louis XIV., 
French became rather generally em- 
ployed ; but there are quantities of 
instances, at all these dates, of the 
simultaneous handling, by every 
nation, of its own language alone for 
negotiations and for drafting treat- 
ies. All the wars and the con- 
quests which were then perpetually 
taking place in Europe, left lan- 
guages unchanged, both in their 
official and their domestic character. 
It is only during relatively recent 
years, that conquerors have recog- 
nised the policy and even the neces- 
sity of imitating the old Roman 
practice, and of rendering their own 
tongue obligatory on the vanquished. 
If, then, the idea of utilising lan- 
guage as a means of consolidating 
dominion was not resorted to by 
great captains or great Ministers, it 
follows, naturally, that they must 
have seen less advantage still in the 
choice of any special dialect for mere 
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international relations. Accident 
or fashion appears to have been— 
in this matter, as in so many others 
—the sole guide of diplomatists, 
for there was, certainly, no kind of 
definitely adopted rule or habit. 

If we select examples from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
—the very epoch when French 
is imagined to have been becom- 
ing an almost universal tongue 
—we find the most hopelessly 
contradictory evidence on the sub- 
ject. We discover that some of 
the most famous treaties, those of 
Nimeguen, Ryswick, Utrecht (1713), 
Vienna (1725 and 1738), and of the 
Quadruple Alliance, were all in 
Latin ; that in 1752 the Austrian 
minister at Naples spoke Latin 
officially to the king; that though 
Louis XIV. wrote in French to 
Leopold II. of Austria, the latter 
replied by a complaint that this act 
was contrary to the usage of the 
Courts, which required that all 
communications between France and 
Germany should be in Latin ; and 
that, though the treaty of Lunéville 
(1801) was written in French alone, 
the ratification of it by the German 
Emperor was given in Latin. But, 
in opposition to all these cases of the 
maintenance of Latin, there are 
almost as many contemporaneous 
examples of the adoption of French, 
not only by France itself, but— 
curiously enough — by German 
Governments between themselves. 
French was used for the purely local 
treaties of Breslau and Berlin 
(1742), Dresden (1745), Huberts- 
bourg (1763), and Teschen (1779). 
The value of this odd proof of the 
voluntary application of French by 
foreign States is, however, upset 
again by the fact that, in other 
cases where French has been em- 
ployed, a clause has been inserted 
in the treaty explaining that France 
had no right to deduce any claim of 
precedence from this admission of 


her language. Examples of this 
stipulation will be found in the 
treaties of Rastadt (1714), Aix-la 
Chapelle (1768), and in the final 
act of the Congress of Vienna. 
This last treaty says (Article 120), 
“ The French language having been 
exclusively employed for all the 
copies of the present treaty, it is 
recognised by the Powers who have 
taken part in this Act that the 
employment of that language is to 
produce no consequences in the 
future ; each power reserves to 
itself the right of adopting, in 
future negotiations and conventions, 
the language which it has previous- 
ly used for its diplomatic relations, 
and the present treaty cannot be 
cited as an example contrary to 
established usages.” It will be 


recognised that it is difficult to’ 


extract from such conflicting testi- 
mony any sign of a real preference 
or of an established custom, and 
that the authors are right in saying 
that there never has been any gen- 
erally admitted diplomatic tongue. 
The same differences continue, with 
even greater vigour, in our own 
time ; for almost every nation now 
uses ite own language only for its 
despatches. England habitually 
employed French for diplomatic 
purposes down to the end of the 
last century, but in 1800 the 
Foreign Office began to write in 
English to the Ambassadors resi- 
dent in London ; and, when Lord 
Castlereagh joined the Allied Armies 
as representative of Great Britain, 
he used English for all his commu- 
nications to his European colleagues, 
At a later period Mr. Canning 
ordered several of the British 
Ministers abroad to adopt their 
own language for their official 
communications to the Courts to 
which they were accredited, but 
authorised them to add a trans- 
lation. This latter permission was 
suppressed by Lord Aberdeen in 
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1851, on the ground that des- 
patches ought to be laid before 
Parliament in the exact words in 
which they were presented. The 
German Diet decided in 1817 to 
employ German (adding a transla- 
tion in French or Latin) for all its 
foreign communications. 

Next to the choice of speech 
comes the graver and far more com- 
plicated question of shapes of com- 
position. This element of the subject 
is so vast that the mere list of names 
of the documents in diplomatic use is 
long enough to provide reading for 
a winter evening. Each country 
has its own denominations for the 
various forms which it supposes ‘to 
be essential to the conduct of its 
international relations; and it will 
be conceived, without an effort, 
that when all these descriptions are 
multiplied by the twelve or thirteen 
languages which possess them, and 
when local practices are added to the 
account, it presents rather a start- 
ling total. The French diplomatic 
manual alone contains 416 separate 
types and models. We English 
have a tolerable collection of our 
own, enough to cause no small 
worry to the servants of the Crown 
who have to fill them up; but 
taken as a whole, we are certainly 
less afflicted with this particular class 
of suffering than Continentals are. 

The consequence of our compara- 
tive exemption from the tyranny of 
red tape and rules is, however, that 
most of us remain totally unlearned 
in the mysteries and meanings of 
the words which designate the 
various manuscripts employed in 
foreign chancelleries, It is possible 
that we all may know (though, 
frankly, it is scarcely likely) the ex- 
act signification of Bull, Brief, and 
Protocol, of Capitulations, Cartels, 
and Conclusums, of Exequaturs and 
Concordats; but how many are 
there of us who can explain off- 
hand the nature of all the im- 


plements, and shapes and shades of 
action which have been or still 
are employed by nations towards 
each other? Hew many are there 
of us who can define, for instance, 
the exact distance between a Re- 
script and a Pragmatic Sanction ; 
between the Golden Bull and a 
Placetum Regium? or who can tell, 
without looking at a dictionary, 
what are the diplomatic meanings 
of sub spe rati, pro memoria, or in 
petto ; what is a Verbal Note, a 
mémoire, or a réversale ; what is a 
Firman and what a Hatti Sherif; 
or what is the precise distinction 
between Federates and Confeder- 
ates, and between a Nation and a 
State? It is true that many of the 
things described by these half arch- 
eological nomenclatures are of but 
little use; that they mainly serve to 
show the vanity of nations, and are 
preserved, like ceremonial, for the 
greater glory of realms and sove- 
reigns. But they constitute one of 
the elements of Forms, one of the 
manifestations of international pre- 
tensions: for this reason, and also 
because they are not altogether un- 
amusing, it is worth while to ex- 
plain them here. It may be as 
well, however, to observe that 
scarcely any of the hard names 
which have just been interroga- 
tively enumerated are employed or 
needed in the daily humdrum of em- 
bassies or ministries : they only come 
in exceptionally. The ordinary 
labour of attachés includes no Latin 
now ; it is very much like work in 
an office anywhere, for—mournful 
as it is to own it—copying letters 
and the rule of three constitute its 
main elements. But still attachés 
have to know—or. rather, are sup- 
posed to know—the answers to the 
foregoing questions; if they are 
ignorant, all they have to do is to 
go into the library, look for the 
right book (the librarian will tell 
them which it is), and inform their 
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minds. But the public has neither 
the library, nor the librarian, nor 
the time; the public may be pre- 
sumed to be quite indifferent on 
the subject, and to possess, with 
rare exceptions, no knowledge of 
the rules which guide diplomatic 
negotiations. It is probably una- 
ware that the most elementary of 
those rules is to employ verbal, ‘that 
is unsigned, notes for explaining de- 
tails, resuming conversations, or 
for indications of possible propo- 
sals; while signatures are generally 
reserved for documents in which an 
engagement is implied. A complete 
vocabulary of the technicalities of 
the profession would be a new 
language to nearly all of us, no 
matter where we may have been at 
school; and it would be so dull that 
nobody would look at it. We will 
choose a few examples amongst the 
least solemn of the series, and will do 
our best to be respectful, and not to 
laugh at all during our explanation 
of them. 

A Protocol is, in its first mean- 
ing, a document by which a fact is 
described with all its attendant cir- 
cumstances,or by which an authen- 
tic and exact account of a conference 
or a deliberation is given. The re- 
porters of the ‘Daily Telegraph ’ do 
not probably suspect that when they 
write soul-enthralling histories of a 
cricket-match at Lords’, or of a meet- 
ing of the Shareholders of the Patent 
Submarine Respiration Company 
(Limited), they are, in fact, compos- 
ing protocols. The word has, of late 
years, acquired a second signification 
on the Continent; is is now often 
taken to indicate a convention which 
is not subject to the formalities of 
ratification. Subsidiarily, protocol 


means also the science of the shape 
of ‘official letters; we shall under- 
stand this better when we reach that 
section of the subject. 

A Conclusum is a résumé of the 
demands presented by a Government. 
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It may be discussed, and therein lies 
its difference with an ultimatum, 
which must be accepted or rejected 
as it stands. The menu of a dinner 
is a conclusum in a friendly form; 
it is, essentially, a résumé open to 
disrassion. 

A Mémoire or Memorandum is a 
summary of the state of a question, 
or a justification of a decision 
adopted. Life is full of examples 
of it, particularly in conversations 
between wives and husbands. 

A Lettre Réversale is a counter 
engagement on a question, and is 
given usually in reply to a letter 
claiming that engagement: it used 
to’ signify, particularly, a written 
declaration by which one Court 
rec ognised that a special concession 
grantec 1 to it by another Court in no 
way affected the anterior preroga- 
tives of either. Réversales were 
also used to guarantee the mainte- 
nance of rights which were moment- 
arily suspended; thus, when the 
Emperors of Germany, who were 
bound by the Golden Bull to go to 
Aix-la-Chapelle to’ be crowned, 
decided to perform the ceremony 
elsewhere, they always sent a Réver- 
sale to Als dec laring that the change 
of place in no way affected the 
privileges of that city, and was to 
create no precedent for the future. 

A Proposal is taken by an ambas- 
sador ad referendum when it lies out- 
side his instructions or his powers; 
when he expresses no so on it, 
and simply refers it to his Govern- 
ment: but if he thinks it of a 
nature to suit the views of his em- 
ployers—if he wishes to prove, by 
his own action, how desirous he is of 
seeing it adopted—then he provision- 
ally accepts it sub spe rati, “in hope 
of ratification,” and writes home 
for permission to definitely say yes. 

A Cardinal is named in petto 
when the publication of his nomi- 
nation is deferred in consequence 
of the advisability of temporarily 
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maintaining him in a diplomatic 
post which, according to etiquette, 
he could no longer hold if he had 
actually received the Hat. All 
nominations in petto are contained 
in a sealed letter, which the Sove- 
reign Pontiff produces in consistory, 
and then deposits in his archives; 
and if a Pope should die before 
giving force to a promotion thus 
effected, his successor is bound to 
open the sealed letter and to carry 
out the nomination. The last ex- 
ample of an appointment under 
these conditions was that of Car- 
dinal di Pietro, nuncio at Lisbon, 
who was named in petto in 1853, 
and did not receive his Hat till 
1856. 

Bull was originally the name of 
the ball-shaped leaden seal annexed 
to letters from the Emperor or the 
Pope; it is now applied exclusively 
to documents issued in the name of 
the Holy See. The seal bears the 
image of St. Peter and St. Paul on 
one side, and on the other the name 
of the reigning Pope: the writing 
is in Gothic letters, and is inscribed 
on the rough side of the parchment. 
Bulls of grace are fastened with silk 
cords, and bulls of justice with 
hempen strings; while bulls of 
which the effect is intended to be 
pérmanent begin with the strange 
phrase, “In futuram Dei memori- 
am.” Briefs are less important: 
they are written on the smooth side, 
in modern characters; they are not 
signed by the Holy Father, but by 
a special secretary ; they are sealed 
with the Pope’s own ring, the fisher- 
man’s signet. 

A Cartel is an agreement be- 
tween belligerents as to the condi- 
tions of war; it now applies espe- 
cially to conventions for the ex- 
change of prisoners. 

The difference between a Firman 
and a Hatti Sherif is, that though 
both are edicts of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, the former is signed by 
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any Minister, whereas the latter is 
approved by the Sultan himself, 
with his special mark, and is there- 
fore supposed to be irrevocable. The 
distinction is as real as between a 
love letter and a marriage settlement. 

Capitulations is the name given 
to the immunities and _ privileges 
granted three centuries ago to France 
by the Ottoman Porte as an act of 
temporary and voluntary generosity, 
but which have been since convert- 
ed, by degrees, into a series of one- 
sided engagements which now ab- 
solutely bind the Porte toward all 
the Powers. The same appellation 
was also bestowed on the conven- 
tions with the Swiss cantons, by 
which Holland, Spain, the Popes, 
the kings of Naples, and all the 
kings of France, from Louis XI. to 
Charles X., have taken Swiss regi- 
ments into their service. 

A Concordat is a treaty with the 
Holy See on religious questions; it 
is strictly limited to the settlement 
of relations between Church and 
State. The name is never given to 
purely political conventions con- 
cluded by the Pontifical Govern- 
ment (as, for instance, the treaty of 
Tolentino), which are regarded as 
ordinary diplomatic acts in which 
the Pope stipulates as a temporal 
sovereign. In Concordats, on the 
contrary, be appears as Sovereign 
Pontiff, as chief of Catholicity. 

It has become rather difficult to 
draw any certain line between a 
Congress and a Conference: in the- 
ory, however, a Congress has the 
power of deciding and concluding, 
while a Conference can only discuss 
and prepare. Thus the Confer- 
ences of Moerdyk and Gertruden- 
burg simply prepared the way for 
the treaties of Utrecht, while the 
Congresses of Munster, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Rastadt, Erfurt, Prague, Cha- 
tillon, Vienna, Laybach, and Verona, 
were all more or less direct in their 
action and results. There are, how- 
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ever, recent examples of Conferences 
which have terminated in treaties, 
and that is why the distinction be- 
tween the two appellations has 
ceased to be so absolute as once it 
was, 

The difference between a Nation 
and a State is rather a question of 
grammar than of forms; but it may 
as well be mentioned, so as to fur- 
nish the two examples of it which 
are always quoted by professors of 
international law. A State may be 
made up of several nations, as in the 
case of the Austrian Empire. A Na- 
tion may perhaps not constitute an 
independent State, as was the case 
in Italy before 1859. 

An Exequatur is an ordinance by 
which a sovereign authorises a for- 
eign consul to discharge the fune- 
tions which are confided to him. 
The form of exequaturs varies. In 
most countries it is a letter-patent 
signed by the sovereign and coun- 
tersigned by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In others, the consul is 
simply informed that he is recog- 
nised as consul, as in Denmark; 
or the word exeqguatur is written 
on the back of his commission, as 
in Austria. 

An Act of Abdication may be in 
any form which the abdicator likes 
to use; the process is supposed to 
be so unpleasant that the publicists 
are kind enough not iv add to its 
annoyances by imposing a general 
model for the use of departing mon- 
archs. Charles Albert of Sardinia 
profited by this liberty to sign his 
withdrawal before a village notary, 
who was pleased to draft it in the 
technical Italian to which his avo- 
cations had accustomed him, just as 
if it had been the deed of sale of a 
manufactory of local cheese. Still, 
since Diocletian set the sad exam- 
ple, there have been so many royal 
resignations—sixteen of reigning 
sovereigns during the last 300 
years, from Charles the Fifth to 


Amadeus—that the authors, who 
are so precise on other points, really 
ought to consider it to be their dis- 
agreeable duty to provide a fixed 
wording for the declarations of de- 
parture of unsuccessful rulers. 
Manifestoes and Proclamations 
are written in the first person, and 
are signed by the sovereign who is- 
sues them; Declarations, on the 
contrary, are in the third person, 
and are signed by the Minister. 
We will finish this long list by 
the most curious fact of all. Let- 
ters of abolition, remission, or legit- 
imation are sealed with green wax, 
because—so, at least, De Cussy tells 
us—that colour expresses youth, 
honour, beauty, and especially lib- 
erty. It may, however, reasonably 
be doubted whether all these proper- 
ties really belong to green sealing- 
wax; for, if they did, there are 
ladies in the world who would em- 
ploy it in large quantities. 
Examples of many other special 
forms might be added, but they 
would not be very useful, and 
would take up room, and, further- 
more, the effort of discussing them 
with reverential gravity is too 
great to be continued. Before we 
go on to the larger features of 
the question, we must allude, how- 
ever, to one blank in the great 
mass of types and illustrations which 
are laid before students in the treat- 
ises on forms. There positively ex- 
ists no model for a declaration of 
war! The aggressive nation is ab- 
solutely free to choose the shape in 
which it will announce hostilities ; it 
is bound by no practice and no pre- 
cedent. It may send a herald in a 
tabard to blow a horn at the gates 
of its coming foe; or it may publish 
a manifesto to Europe full of com- 
manding evidence that its adversary 
is altogether in the wrong, and de- 
claring that, though it would give 
anything to remain at peace, it is 
really forced to fight against its 
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will; or it may adopt any inter- 
mediate solution between these two, 
or no solution whatever, for it is 
no longer considered obligatory to 
formally declare war at all. Itisa 
sign of the times that we should 
be drifting into utter negligence 
and bad manners on a point on 
which our ancestors were so re- 
markably punctilious and _ polite. 
But, if the formalists permit us 
to commence combats without any 
particular warning to the other side, 
they make up for this omission by 
defining with the strictest care the 
classes and categories of war. On 
this element of the question their 
love of definition and analysis comes 
out in all its strength ; they elaborate 
it with such completeness that they 
are able to indicate to us nineteen 
sorts of war! Until they are enu- 
merated it is difficult to imagine 
what the nineteen differences may 
be; but here is the list itself, to 
prove that the number is correct. 
There may be wars of independence, 
insurrection, revolution, conquest, 
or intervention, and these sections 
are subdivided into offensive, defen- 
sive, or auxiliary ; public, private, or 
mixed; perfect or imperfect; legal 
or illegal; religious or __politi- 
cal; national or civil. That makes 
nineteen! As the French say, “ We 
may take down the ladder after 
that ;” no one will try to climb any 
higher i in that direction. 

‘Letters of credence constitute a 
subject by themselves in the text- 
books, and naturally fill a quantity 
of pages. There are two main 


species of them: they may be spe-. 


cial,—that is, for certain objects 
only ; or general, which means that 
they extend to all sorts of negotia- 
tions. In either case they may be 
limited or unlimited; the combina- 
tion of the two qualities of general 
and unlimited constitutes what are 
called pleins pouvoirs. There is no 
universal formula for them; but 
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there are certain accepted general 
characters which are usually adopt- 
ed—at all events, in Europe. Klu- 
ber tells us, with evident satisfac- 
tion at having so many Latin words 
to print, that they may be in the 
form of letters patent (in formd 
patente), in which case they are 
‘powers’ properly so called (man- 
datum procuratorium) ; or they may 
be sealed (in formd literarum), and 
then constitute lettres de créance (lit- 
ere fidei); or they may unite both 
these conditions in the same letter. 
Or again, as used to be done in 
France before the Revolution, they 
may both be given separately to the 
same Ambassador, who, in that 
event, presents the open letter at 
his public reception, and the sealed 
letter at his first private audience of 
the Sovereign. Formerly there was 
another class of powers, called actus 
ad omnes populos, which authorised 
an Ambassador to treat with all the 
States with which he might come 
in contact. The English Minister 
at the Hague received a power of 
this do-everything-with-every body 
kind in 1713, in order to enable him 
to negotiate with the representa- 
tives of all the Governments inte- 
rested in the Congress of Utrecht. 
All powers, of whatever category 
they be, cease to be valid on the 
death either of the sovereign who 
sent them or of the sovereign who 
received them; and, strictly, diplo- 
matic communications ought, in one 
or other of these events, to be sus- 
pended until new powers arrive; 
but, in practice, as such a suspen- 
sion would be inconvenient, the old 
credentials are fictively supposed 
to remain in force. Nuncios and 
Legates are, however, exempted 
from the necessity of a renewal of 
their credentials on the accession 
of a new Pope; the reason being 
that, according to the theory of the 
Chancellerie of Rome, the Pope 
does not dic. It is in virtue of the 
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same principle of the continuons 
and impersonal authority of the 
Holy See, that no mourning is ever 
worn by European Courts for a 
deceased Pontiff. In addition to 
the regular letters of credence, a 
Monarch frequently gives lettres 
d’adresse, which are private letters 
of recommendation, to his ambassa- 
dors. And there is one more form 
connected with this element of the 
subject: answers to letters of recall 
are called lettres de recréance. 
Correspondence between  sove- 
reigns is a matter which is ap- 
proached with much solemnity, and 
spoken of with deep reverence by 
the authors. This disposition is 
very comprehensible on the part of 
professors of etiquette, but it is 
natural that we ordinary people 
should regard this element of the 
subject as a simple form, like all 
the rest. Not as one form, how- 
ever, but as three; for royal letters 
are divided rigorously into three 
categories — Lettres de Conseil, 
Lettres de Cabinet, and Lettres auto- 
graphes—the destination and the 
composition of each of which classes 
of communication are accurately de- 
fined. Letters of the first category 
are employed in cases where strict 
ceremonial is observed: they com- 
mence by a repetition of the titles 
of the sovereign who writes, and 
almost always finish by the phrase, 
“Sur ce Nous prions Dieu qu'il 
Vous ait, trés-haut, trés-puissant, et 
trés-excellent Prince, notre trés 
aimé bon frére (ami, cousin, allié) 
en sa sainte et digne garde.” It 
should be noticed that a President 
of republic is not called by these 
tender titles, but that he is simply 
“grand et bon ami.” In letters of 
this class all personal pronouns refer- 
ring to the sender or the receiver are 
written in the plural, with their 
initials in capitals; they are dated 
at the bottom, on the left side; they 
are generally countersigned by the 





Foreign Minister; they are drafted 
on the largest possible paper, en- 
closed in the largest possible enve- 
lope, and sealed with the largest 
possible seal. A letter of the second 
class is more personal: it begins by 
“Sire,” if the sovereign written to 
be superior to the sovereign who 
writes; or by “Monsieur mon 
Frére” in other cases. The writer 
speaks of himself in the singular; 
the letter is not countersigned ; the 
paper, envelope, and seal, though 
still enormous, are considerably 
smaller than in the former case. 
Finally, in autograph letters, the 
sovereign becomes almost human ; 
he writes them all himself, manu 
proprid; they have no official 
character, but they possess the 
most extraordinary elasticity of 
meaning, for we are told that they 
are considered to be a sign of defer- 
ence to a superior, of friendship to 
an equal, and of particular affection 
and regard to an inferior. Hard as 
the times now are for kings, they 
have, at all events, an advantage 
over their subjects in this one 
affair of letter-writing ; none of us 
could anyhow express all this 
variety of conflicting sentiments by 
a simple note. The private letters 
of the Pope, written by his own 
hand, have a special name; they 
are called motus proprit. He always 
begins his letters to Catholic sove-, 
reigns, even when he writes iy 
French, by putting his own name 
in Latin, and then comes the invari- 
able phrase, “ Carissime in Christo 
fili noster! Salutem et apostolicam 
benedictionem !” The usual ending 
of such letters is, ““ Nous vous don- 
nons, de tout notre cceur, notre béné- 
diction paternelle.” Sovereigns writ- 
ing to the Pope finish, ordinarily, 
by the phrase, “Sur ce je prie Dieu, 
trés Saint Pére, qu’il vous conserve 
longues années aux Gouvernement de 
notre mere la Sainte Eglise.—Votre 
dévoué fils.” When royal letters are 
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addressed to equals or inferiors, the 
titles of the writer are indicated in 
the heading, and precede those of 
the recipient ; but if an inferior 
prince communicates with a sove- 
reign, he states his own titles at the 
bottom of the letter, reserving the top 
for the catalogue of honours belong- 
ing to the monarch to whom he 
writes. If a private person address- 
es royalty, he must use the largest 
possible paper which his country can 
supply-; the writing must be of a 
hugeness proportioned to the paper ; 
and it is absolutely essential that 
he should not inscribe more than 
four lines on the first page to a 
king or queen, or six lines to a 
_prince or princess; it would be 
grossly contrary to etiquette to ex- 
ceed these limits. The letter must 
conclude by the following formula, 
written in detached lines: “ Je suis— 
Sire—de Votre Majesté—le trés 
humble, trés obéissant, et trés res- 


pectueux serviteur (et fidéle sujet) ;” , 


or, to a Prince, “Je suis, avec un 
profond respect — Monseigneur — 
de Votre Altesse Royale (Impériale, 
, Sérénissime)—le trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur.” It is probable 
that most people will feel somewhat 
glad, on reading these particulars, 
that they are not in frequent 
corresponderite with Continental 
sovereigns, In France there is, 
or rather used to be, a special 
habit of using the third person, 
saying Je Roi instead of Votre Ma- 
jesté. Thus, for instance, “ Je prends 
la liberté de faire observer au Roi.” 

Diplomatic correspondence, pro- 
perly so called—that is to say, the 
business correspondence exchanged 
between Ministers and Ambassadors 
—is precisely like any other sort of 
letter-writing. Even De Martens, 
the universal illuminator of the 
subject, the special torch-bearer in 
diplomatic fogs, cannot manage to 
point out a substantial difference 
between this sort of epistolary cer- 
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respondence and any other. It is, 
however, terribly humiliating to 
acknowledge, as we are forced to 
do, on the faith of two centuries 
of various authors, that the repre- 
sentatives of nations, whose letters 
are called despatches, and are 
carried by special couriers, are 
obliged to write in the same lan- 
guage as common people who are 
not ambassadors; and that they 
possess no distinguishing’ style 
which belongs to themselves alone, 
and separates them from the mob 
which uses postage-stamps. Even 
in the beginnings and the endings 
of their missives—those tests of 
Continental courtesy— Ministers and 
Envoys do not get much beyond the 
forms of daily life. If, in writing 
to each other, they address a Minis-. 
ter who is a mere Count, or less;, 
they say Excellence, or Monsieur le: 
Ministre, as the case may be; but. 
if he has a title above that of Count,, 
it is always given to him in prefer-.- 
ence to Minister. Since Prince 
von Bismark has risen to his present. 
rank, all letters to him in French 
begin with “ Prince ;” official com- 
munications addressed to the Duc 
de Broglie or the Duc Decazes com- 
mence in the same manner, by Mon- 
sieur le Duc. It would be contrary 
to usage to call a prince or duke by 
the inferior denomination of Mon- 
sieur le Ministre. These letters fin- 
ish, as they begin, by formalities of 
which diplomacy has no monopoly, 
and in what is, for the Continent, 
a very everyday sort of fashion. 
Their terminations, which are some- 
times longer than the letter. itself, 
oscillate between two  extremes,, 
from the simple expression of 
distinguished sentiments, up to 
“JT beg your Excellency to be 
pleased to accept, with regard,. 
the assurances of the feelings of 
most high and respectful considera-- 
tion with which I have the honour: 
to be, Monsieur le Duc, of your 
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Excellency, the very humble and 
very obedient servant.” The Ger- 
mans, it is true, do get into learned 
shades and delicate distinctions in 
their official correspondence; but 
they do just the same all day long 
between themselves. Wohlgeboren, 
Hochgeboren, Hochwohlgeboren, and 
Edelgeboren, are no special property 
-of diplomacy,—they belong to the 
entire fatherland. 

It is, partly, to regulate the word- 
ing of addresses and of the ends of 
letters that the Protocol department 
is established in so many ministries 
-of foreign affairs. All correspond- 
ence of a specially official nature 
is prepared in that department, 
where alone the science of perora- 
tions and the pure traditions of 
ceremonious superscriptions are 
-supposed to be preserved and 
handed on from generation to 
sgeneration. We English people, 
-who content ourselves with “Sin- 
-cerely yours,” and who look upon 
all expan ive signatures as ridicu- 
loys exaggerations, are unable to 
.comprehend the gravity which ques- 
tions of this kind assume in certain 
«Continental minds, We fail to seize 
-the finely graduated merits of all the 
-varied shapes of epilogues to letters 
which our neighbours use. They, 
however, all over Europe, have been 
-brought up to appreciate and to feel 
-the symmetrical differences of their 

meanings; and they detect fine mul- 


.tiplicities of expression in phrases. 


which, to our unbabituated minds, 
represent nothing but a comical 
accumulation of idle words. Vol- 
.taire affected to be of our way of 
thinking: he attacked the forms of 
-writing of his time when he said, 
—“ César et Pompey s’appelaient 
‘César et Pompey; mais ces gens 1A 
nesavaient pas vivre. Ils finissaient 
leurs lettres par vale, adieu; nous 
étions, nous autres, il y a soixante 
.ans, ‘ affectionnés serviteurs;’ nous 
-sommes devenus ‘trés humbles et 
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trés obéissants;’ et, actuellement, 
‘nous avons l’honneur de l’étre.’ 
Je plains notre postérité; elle ne 
pourra que difficilement ajouter 4 
ces belles paroles.” And yet the 
examples which have just been 
quoted, prove that we have added a 
good deal to what Voltaire thought 
was already so excessive. Madame 
de Genlis saw the subject in another 
light: she defended the use of de- 
ferential and courteous expletives, 
especially towards women. The pic- 
ture which she gives of Voltaire’s 
time differs a good deal from his, 
She says: “ Les hommes donnaient 
le Monseigneur aux Maréchaux de 
France, et finissaient ‘je suis, avec 
respect.’ Les femmes  disaient 
aussi Monscigneur, mais gardaient 
le respect pour les vieux parents et 
pour les princes. Avec des égaux 
on signait, ‘j'ai Thonneur d’étre 
votre ;’ avec les inférieurs, ‘ je suis, 
avec une parfaite considération ;’ et 
avec tout ce qu’il y a de plus in- 
férieur, ‘je suis trés parfaitement 
votre.’ Tous les hommes, méme 
les princes du sang, devaient 
placer le mot ‘respect’ dans les 
lettres écrites aux femmes, Du 
temps de Louis XIII. on disait 
i la fin des lettres qu’on ‘ était avec 
passion.’” In all this there is but 
one phrase which is really worthy 
of our memory; that one, however, 
is a lesson in itself;—“all men 
placed the word ‘respect’ in the 
letters they wrote to women.” It 
would be a good thing for ourselves 
to do the same. Throughout Europe 
this custom still lives on; in Eng- 
land only we take no heed of it. 
Even the Frenchman of to-day offers 
his “respectful homage” to every 
lady to whom he writes a note. It 
is but an empty phrase ; but it marks 
out, by its two words alone, the line 
of separation between those who 
have a right to claim respect and 
those who are bound to offer it. 
Could we not adopt it? 
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We have now glanced through 
the significations and the applica- 
tions of some of the forms employed 
in international communications, 
and can pass on, at last, to the 
great, the essential subject of diplo- 
macy, to the ultimate reason of its 
action-—treaties. But here it must 
at once be owned, that if we were 
to limit our attention to the forms 
which European treaties have gen- 
erally assumed, we should find them 
very dull and business-like, with 
scarcely anything in them that 
looks like vanity of talk, especially 
during the last two centuries. They 
offer but little curious wording, with 
no conceits and no pretensions of 
composition ; and if there were not 
aspecial field open to our observation 
outside Christianity, we should have 
to leave out this element of the sub- 
ject altogether, for its European 
aspects would not contribute any- 
thing—or at least scarcely anything 
—to the study of international 
vanities. But when we look into 
the treaty-forms employed by the 
Mohammedan powers, or by cer- 
tain small barbarians whose names 
are unknown to history, we find 
strange phrases and odd imagina- 
tions which contribute most abun- 
dantly to the general catalogue of 
the world’s pride. Before we quote 
examples of those types of wordings, 
it may, however, be as well to 
indicate a few of the main details 
connected with the actual prepara- 
tion of European treaties. And 
first of all, it is worth while to note 
that, properly, the word Treaty 
is applied exclusively to political 
and commerical objects; while the 
less pretentious though longer de- 
nomination of Convention is be- 
stowed on special agreements of all 
kinds— as, for instance, interna- 
tional arrangements about postage, 
telegraphs, or literary rights. It 
should also be observed that, in 
modern times, a marked tendency 
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has grown up to simplify the phras- 
ings and the forms of treaties. The 
religious invocations, the long enu- 
merations of the titles of the high 
contracting parties, with which, 
in former days, treaties invari- 
ably commenced, have now almost 
disappeared in Europe. In our day 
of freedom from all prejudice, 
ambassadors and their employers 
rarely think it necessary to place 
their work under divine protection ; 
they have very nearly given u 

the once universal heading, “ In the 
name of the Most Holy and indi- 
visible Trinity.” The Paris treaty 
of 1856 is almost the only one made 
in this generation which contains 
any dedication ; it begins, exception- 
ally, with the words, “ Au nom de 
Dieu tout Puissant.” This oriental 
form was,however, probably adopted 
out of compliment to the prejudices 
of Turkey—the only party to the 
treaty which seems to retain a sen- 
timent of the utility of an exter- 
nal recognition of divine guardian- 
ship. Christian powers—judging 
from their present general practice 
—consider such ejaculations as 
quite out of place in international 
agreements. There was a time 
when, in addition to the heading, 
treaties generally contained a pre- 
amble of prayer ; but since the Peace 
of Utrecht that sort of prologue 
has gone out of fashion. The docu- 
ment signed on that occasion began 
with the following sentence : “ Con- 
sidering that it has pleased the Al- 
mighty and Merciful God, for the 
glory of His holy name, and for the 
peace of the human race, to inspire 
princes with the reciprocal desire of 
reconciliation.” In our days we go 
straight to the subject-matter, with- 
out stopping on the road to invoke 
considerations which, we evidently 
suppose, are better in their place in 
a prayer-book, Mussulmans think 
otherwise, as we shall see direct- 
ly. Another and more comprehen- 
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sible simplification is the suppres- 
sion of the practice of giving host- 
ages for the execution of atreaty. It 
is not much more than a hundred 
years ago, however, that England 
sent several peers to Paris, on the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, as security for the resto- 
ration of Cape Breton to France. 
Signatures, too, have become easy 
to arrange, since the system of alpha- 
beticaf order has been adopted ; but 
in former times, when the fight for 
precedence was at its height, this 
element of the subject was a cause 
of grievous difficulty. The plan then 
was, to arrange the signatures in 
two columns: the top place in the 
right column (in the heraldic sense 
of right—that is to say, the reader’s 
left) was the place of honour; the 
top place in the other column was 
the second—and so on alternately. 
The conditions of validity of 
treaties constitute a form of a large 
and special kind. The first of those 
conditions is, that a treaty shall be 
in conformity with the laws of every 
state which is a party to it; free 
and reciprocal consent constitutes 
the second condition ; possibility of 
execution is the third (it should be 
explained that previous engagements 
or damage to the rights of a third 
party create impracticability of ex- 
ecution). <A treaty signed by pleni- 
otentiaries is valid if the signers 
os not exceeded their powers ; 
and no posterior ratification is re- 
quired, unless—which, however, is 
usually the case—it is expressly 
reserved in the treaty itself. Rigor- 
ously, an act of ratification ought 
to reproduce the entire treaty; but 
in modern practice, especially in 
German chanceries, the title, pre- 
amble, and first and last article, are 
alone transcribed. Another detail 
is, that the action of a treaty com- 
mences at its date, without reference 
to the date of the ratification. A 
treaty concluded by a sovereign 
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while he is a prisoner of war is not 
considered by the publicists to be 
binding on the state : it is regarded 
simply as a “sponsion,” which is 
an engagement to do one’s best to 
obtain the ratification of the state. 
Some authors go infinitely beyond 
this, and allege that all treaties 
made with vanquished nations 
are, by their very nature, null; 
not exactly because they are im- 
posed by force, but because one of 
the parties to them is considered as 
not possessing its full rights, and to 
be consequently incapable, legally, 
of giving its complete consent. This 
view supplies another example of 
the subtle, seeking, twisting spirit 
of the writers on International Law, 
and helps to make us think, as a 
good many people wisely do, that 
in reality, notwithstanding all the 
volumes that have been composed 
about it, there is no such thing as 
International Law at all. Theoreti- 
cally a treaty is inviolable: all the 
authors talk of the sanctitas pacto- 
rum gentium publicorum ; of pacta 
eterna et realia ; — the practical 
meaning of all which is, that, though 
it is very wrong indeed, states do 
sometimes put an end to treaties. 

It may be said that, in principle, 
all treaties are made by plenipoten- 
tiaries. There are, however, some 
examples of the contrary,—of the 
direct intervention of monarchs ; 
the latest case on record being the 
Holy Alliance of 1815, which was 
personally agreed in Paris between 
the sovereigns of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. Most of the other 
European Powers adhered to it 
later on; but England remained 
outside it, because the Prince Regent 
was prevented by the Constitution 
from accepting a treaty which was 
not signed by a responsible Minis- 
ter. But whether treaties be nego- 
tiated by an Emperor or an Envoy, 
they cannot escape from the clas- 
sification of the formalists ; they 
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must belong to one of the five ad- 
mitted species —principal, lesser 
principal, accessary, additional, or 
subsidiary! And lest unimagina- 
tive persons should hastily and im- 
prudently imagine that these five 
categories include all the defini- 
tions of bargains between nations, 
let it be at once declared that, ac- 
cording to the very latest writers, 
there are seventeen other sorts, each 
of which is susceptible of individ- 
ual subdivisions to an almost inde- 
finite extent, as will be seen by a 
reference to the text-books. These 
seventeen main secondary classifica- 
tions are,—treaties of peace ; of guar- 
antee ; of protection ; of neutrality ; 
of alliance (offensive or defensive) ; 
of friendship; of subsidy; of asso- 
ciation; of confederation ; of limits 
and frontiers; of cession or ex- 
change ; of jurisdiction; of naviga- 
tion and commerce; of extradition ; 
of literary, artistic, and industrial 
property ; of posts, telegraphs, or 
railways; and of religion (concor- 
dats). It will be recognised that 
the ground is large. Missionary 
enterprise is generally considered to 
offer much diversity of occupation 
to those who follow it, in conse- 
quence of the extreme variety of 
sorts of pagans; but really this list 
indicates that diplomatists have be- 
fore them a field of action which 
presents an almost equal choice. 
Now we can go on to the exam- 
ples of Eastern forms. There are a 
great many of them in the collec- 
tions of treaties, but it is not diffi- 
cult to pick out those which supply 
the completest types of the various 
classes of composition, One main 
feature strikes us in them all ;— 
Asiatics employ religious language 
in their treaties with a persistence 
and an earnestness of which no ex- 
ample exists elsewhere ; but, unfor- 
tunately, they do not limit them- 
selves to prayer and to legitimate 
appeals for divine protection,—they 
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go a very long way further, and mix 
up official vanity and official piety 
with a thoroughness of promiscuity 
which Europeans have never prac- 
tised with the same perfection in 
public documents. The difference 
between Mussulmans and ourselves 
on this point is, that what they do 
nationally we do individually. In 
reality there is vastly more of this 
peculiar mixture with us than with 
them, only we use it differently : 
they put it into treaties, while we 
exhibit it in pews: with them it is 
an article for state use in dealing 
with other countries; with us, the 
operation of amalgamating vain- 
glory and devotion is triumphantly 
performed all over England every 
Sunday morning by gentlemen and 
ladies acting for their own account. 
How much better it would be if we 
left it to the Government, as the 
Turks do! 

Of all the models of a purely ori- 
ental document, the renewal made 
in 1740 of the capitulations between 
France and Turkey is certainly the 
most complete and striking; of all 
the specimens of its class, it is the 
most florid and the most exaggerat- 
ed. It may therefore be indicated 
as a thoroughly typical example of 
the official phraseology of the East, 
and its preamble, though it is very 
long, may be usefully translated 
here. The document is headed by 
a star, and then begins :— 

“The Eimperor Sultan Mahmoud, 
son of the Sultan Moustapha, always 
victorious. 

“This is what is ordered by this 
glorious and, imperial sign, con- 
queror of the world, this noble and 
sublime mark, the efficacity of which 
proceeds from the divine assist- 
ance. 

“JT, who by the excellence of the 
infinite favours of the Most High, 
and by the eminence of the mira- 
cles filled with benediction of the 
chief of the prophets (to whom be 
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the most ample salutations, as well 
as to his family and his companions), 
am the Sultan of the glorious Sul- 
tans; the Emperor of the powerful 
Emperors ; the distributor of crowns 
to the Cosroes who are seated upon 
thrones; the shade of God upon 
earth; the servitor of the two illus- 
trious and noble towns of Mecca 
and Medina, august. and sacred 
places, where all Mussulmans offer 
up their prayers ; the protector and 
master of Holy Jerusalem; the 
sovereign of the three great towns 
of Constantinople, Adrianople, and 
Brusa, as also of Damascus, the 
odour of Paradise; of Tripoli in 
Syria; of all Arabia; of Africa ; of 
Barca,” . and eight other cities, 

* particularly of Bagdad, capi- 
tal of the Caliphs ; ; of Erzeroum the 
delicious,” . and eleven other 
places; “of the isles of Morea, 
Candia, Cyprus, Chio, and Rhodes ; 
of Barbary and Ethiopia; of the 
_war fortresses of Algiers, Tripoli, 
and Tunis; of the isles and shores 
of the White and the Black Sea; 
of the country of Natolia and the 
kingdoms of Roumelia; of all Kur- 
distan and Greece ; of Turcomania, 
Tartary, Circassia, Cabarta, and 
Georgia; of the noble tribes of 
Tartars, and of all the hordes which 
depend thereon ; of Caffa and other 
surrounding districts; of all Bosnia 
and its dependencies; of the fort- 
ress of Belgrade, place of war; of 
Servia, and also of the fostresses or 
castles which are there; of the 
countries of Albania; of all Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, and of the 
forts and battlements which are in 
those provinces ; possessor, finally, 
of a vast number of towns and fort- 
resses, the names of which it is 
unnecessary to enumerate and boast 
of here; I, who am the Emperor, 
the asylum of justice, and the king 
of kings, the centre of victory, the 
Sultan son of Sultans, the Emper- 
or Mahmoud, son of Sultan Mous- 


tapha, son of Sultan Muhammed; J, 
who, by my power, origin of felicity, 
am ornamented with the title of 
Emperor of the two Earths, and, to 
fill up the glory of my Caliphat, am 
made illustrious by the title of Em- 
peror of the two Seas,” 

There ends the description of the 
Turkish monarch: the document 
then turns westward, and begins to 
designate the King of France, who 
is catalogued as follows: “The 
glory of the great princes of the 
faith of Jesus; the highest of the 
great and the magnificent of the 
religion of the Messiah; the arbi- 
trator and the mediator of the 
affairs of Christian nations; clothed 
with the true marks of honour and 
of dignity; full of grandeur, of 
glory, and of majesty; the Emper- 
or of France and of the other vast 
kingdoms which belong thereto; 
our most magnificent, most honour. 
ed, sincere, and ancient friend, Louis 
XV, to whom may God accord all 
success and happiness, having sent 
to our august Court, which is the 
seat of the Caliphat”—-(here we 
revert to Turkey)—“a letter con- 
taining evidences of the most per- 
fect sincerity, and of the most par- 
ticular affection, candour, and 
straightforwardness; and the said 
letter being destined to our Sublime 
Porte of felicity, which, by the in- 
finite goodness of the incontestably 
majestic Supreme Being, is the asy- 
lum of the most magnificent Sultans, 
_ of the most respectable Emper- 

; the model of Christian Seig- 
we ly able, prudent, esteemed, and 
honoured minister, Louis, Marquis de 
Villeneuve, his Councillor of State 
and his Ambassador to our Porte of 
felicity (may the end thereof be 
filled up with joy), has demanded 
the permission to present and hand 
in the aforesaid letter, which has 
been granted to him by our imperial 
consent, conformably to the ancient 
usage of our Court; and conse- 
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quently, the said ambassador hay- 
ing been admitted before our impe- 
rial throne, surrounded with light 
and glory, he has given in the afore- 
said letter, and has been witness 
of our Majesty in participating in 
our power and imperial grace; and 
then the translation of its loving 
meaning has been presented, accord- 
ing to ‘the ancient custom of the 
Ottomans, at the foot of our sublime 
throne, by the channel of the most 
honourable El Hadji Mehemmed 
Pacha, our first Minister; the ab- 
solute interpreter of our ordinances; 
the ornament of the world; the 
preserver of good order emongst 
peoples ; the ordainer of the grades 
of our Empire ; the instrument of 
the glory of our crown; the 
road of the grace of royal ma- 
jesty ; the very virtuous Grand 
Vizier ; very venerable and for- 
tunate Minister, licutenant’- gene- 
ral, whose power and prosperity 
may God cause to triumph and to 
endure.” Then begins the treaty, 
which goes on through eighty-five 
articles, and finishes with these 
words: “On the part of our 
imperial Majesty I engage myself, 
unde: our most sacred and most 
inviolable august oath, both for 
eur sacred imperial person and for 
our august successors, as well 
for our imperial viziers, our honour- 
ed pachas, and, generally, all our 
illustrious servitors who have the 
honour and the felicity to be in our 
slavery, that nothing shall ever be 
permitted contrary to the present 
articles.” 

The English capitulations, which 
were signed at the Dardanelles in 
1809, contain some wording of the 
same kind, but they are not com- 
parable to ‘the foregoing ; nowhere 
else, indeed, do we find another ex- 
ample at all approximating to the 
superb bombast of this one. The 
Persian wordings do not approach 
its outrageous vanity, bnt speci- 


mens of them are worth giving. The 
firman of the Shah annexed to the 
treaty of 1801 with Great Britain 
begins with “The earth is the 
Lord’s, Our august commands 
are issued that the high in rank, 
the exalted in station, the great 
rulers, &c., do cheerfully comply 
and execute the sense and meaning 
of what has been established.” And 
the treaty of 1814 commences with 
a sentence which merits mention : its 
heading is, “ Praise be to God, the 
all- -perfect and all-sufficient. Tl hese 
happy leaves are a nosegay plucked 
from the thornless garden of concord, 
and tied by the hands of the pleni- 
potentiaries of the two great states in 
the form of a definitive treaty, in 
which the articles of friendship and 
amity are blended.” In another 
place a firman is spoken of as 
being “ equal to a decree of fate,” 
which is a somewhat strong simile 
even for a Persian. The Persian 
style does not grow modern, it keeps 
up its local colour; for even as late 
as the year 1855, in the treaty then 
made with France, we find the 
following designations: “In the 
name of the clement and mer- 
ciful God. His High Majesty, 
the Emperor Napoleon, whose 
elevation is like that of the 
planet Saturn; to whom the sun 
serves as a standard; the luminous 
star of the firmament of crowned 
heads ; the sun of the heaven of 
royalty ; the ornament of the dia- 
dem ; the splendour of standards, 
imperial ensigns ; the illustrious and 
liberal monarch ;—and his majesty 
elevated like the planet Saturn ; the 
sovereign to whom the sun serves as 
a standard ; whose splendour and 
magnificence are like those of the 
heavens ; the Sublime Sovereign ; 
the Monarch whose armies are as 
numerous as the stars; whose great- 
ness recalls that of Djemschid ; 

whose magnificence equals that of 
Darius, heir of the crown and 
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throne of the Keyanians, the sub- 
lime and absolute Emperor of all 
Persia.” It will be observed, that 
whereas the compliments paid to 
himself by the Sultan are mainly 
moral and territorial, the forms of 
self-adoration adopted by the Shah 
are astronomical and historical. It 
would be curious to follow up this 
difference to its roots, and to seek 
out the peculiarities of national 
character which lead a Turk to talk 
of his dominions and his virtues, 
and a Persian to quote his ancestors 
and the solar system. 

The Chinese forms are very sim- 
ple: as, however, the treaties with 
the Celestial Empire have all been 
drafted by Europeans, and have 
been simply signed by the Chinese, 
we possess no specimen of their 
diplomatic formulas, and can only 
judge their phrasings by such edicts 
as have come into our possession. 
They are all tolerably alike, are very 
practical, 
point about them is that they in- 
variably finish by the words, “ re- 
spect this.’ 

The Barbary States present differ- 
ences of style which are somewhat 
difficult to explain amongst close 
neighbours of analogous origin. The 
Bey of Tunis is alternately flowery 
and pious ; to France he says, in bis 
treaty of 1830: “In the name of 
the clement and merciful God. 
This treaty which fulfils all wishes, 
and which conciliates, with God’s 
aid, so many adverse interests, has 
been concluded between the won- 
der of the princes of the house 
of the Messiah; the glory of 
the peoples who adore Jesus ; the 
august offshoot of the blood of 
kings ; the crown of monarchs; the 
resplendent object of admiration to 
his armies and his ministers ;— 
Charles X., Emperor of France ; 
by the intermediary of his Consul- 
General and Chargé d’Affaires at 
Turin, Matthieu de Lesseps; and 
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the prince of peoples; the chosen 
of the great; issued from royal 
blood ; brilliant with the most 
flashing signs and the sublimest 
virtues; Husseim Pacha Bey, Mas- 
ter of the kingdom of Africa.” To 
England the Bey has spoken in less 
vivid but more religious words, as 
suits a nation of our supposed res- 
pectability. His declaration of April 
1826 is the grandest document 
which he has addressed to us ; and 
yet it does not get beyond these 
hymn-like phrases, “Praise be to 
God, to whom allthings belong. By 
the servant of God Almighty, ~whose 
pardon and grace he implores, and in 
whom he trusts, Hassan Bashaw 
Bey, Lord of the Regency of Tunis 
and its dependencies in Africa, pro- 
tected by God and imploring His 
pity.” But; when he turns back to 
the vain and frivolous French, the 
Bey diminishes the pious talk which 
he thought was so particularly fitted 
to Great Britain, and resumes per- 
sonal glorifications. In the tele- 
graph convention of 1859, he said: 
“ Praises to God alone. The present 
blessed convention, if it pleases God 
in the highest, shall insure advan- 
tages to the subjects of the two high 
contracting parties, It has been es- 
tablished between the very High, 
the very Eminent, the offshoot of 
glorious sovereigns; the sustainer 
of great princes ; who is obeyed by 
swords and pens; His High Ma- 
jesty, Napoleon II, Emperor of 
the French, represented by, &c., 
and His Highness, the descendant 
of generous princes ; the Elect of 
the Emirs; the very High Mouchir 
Mohammed-el-Sadoc, Bashaw Bey, 
possessor of the Kingdom of Tunis.” 
The allusion to the obedience of 
swords and pens, to the entire sub- 
servience of steel in its most an- 
cient and its most modern form, in 
its two most distant and distinct 
aspects of destruction and creation, 
is worthy of all ouradmiration. In 
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Morocco, forms are still more reli- 
gious and still less pompous; they 
have a certain character of calm, 
which distingnishes them from all 
others. The English treaty of 1791 
js a fair example of them ; it says: 
“Praise be to Godalone. This isa 
copy of the writing of the treaties 
of peace between the Lord of the 
Faithful ; who is crowned Defender 
of the Law, by the grace of God of 
the universal world, that his pros- 
perity may never be at an end; 
Mahomed-el-Mehidi-el-Y azid, whom 
God has crowned at the head of 
his troops, that his fame may be 
continued to be named in his do- 
minions; and George the Third, 
King of England, in forty-three- 
articles,’—and this ismarked witha 
round seal bearing the words, “ God 
of truth, crown the truth. There 
is only one God, and the Prophet 
Mahomet sent of God.” The Dey 
of Algiers was the most laconic of 
the potentates of the Mediterranean 
shore. When he confirmed, in 1805, 
the treaties which his predecessors 
had made with France, he did it in 
these simple words: “The object 
of the present writing is what 
follows. Mustapha Pasha having 
been put to death, and his soul 
having passed to eternity; and His 
Highness Ahmed Pasha (whose de- 
sires may God fulfil) having re- 
placed him in the dignity of Dey, 
the friendship, peace, and good in- 
telligence between us, the French 
nation and its Emperor, have been 
maintained and confirmed conform- 
ably to the ancient treaties.” And 
in 1814 an analogous declaration 
was sent to France in the following 
terms: “In the present year the 
chief of the French Government 
Bonaparte, having abdicated, Louis 
XVIII, of the ancient race of 
kings (may his end be happy) has 
been elected Padishah in his stead. 
May you, Prince, by the aid of 
Jesus, Son of Mary, occupy the 





throne of power with glory and 
felicity.” Then follows a confirma- 
tion of existing treaties. 

The same constant public invo- 
cation of religion comes out again 
in the firman of the Imaun of Sana, 
confirming, in 1824, the privileges 
of the French in his dominions, He 
says: “ In the name of the clement 
and merciful God. By our gene- 
rous and noble writings we insure 
and confirm to the French the pri- 
vileges which were granted to them 
by our illustrious ancestors, and 
which they have enjoyed for long 
years in our flourishing town of 
Moka, the protected of God;” ... 
and it ends,—“ God suffices to us; 
we accept His will.” 

But when we turn to the Eng- 
lish treaties with the Arab tribes 
round Aden, we get into a totally 
new class of diplomatic literature ; 
we discover forms which are essen- 
tially proper to the district, and 
which possess a local perfume of 
the distinctest character. The 
treaty of 2d February, 1839, with 
the chief of the Abdalees, is a good 
specimen of those singularly straight 
spoken documents:—“ From this 
day, and the future, Syed Maho- 
med Houssain bin West bin Ha- 
med Suffran gives this promise to 
Commander Haines, gentleman, on 
his own head, in the presence of 
God, that there shall be friendship, 
lasting friendship, and peace, and 
everything good, between the Eng- 
lish and the Abdalees. I promise 
no wrong or insult shall be done, 
but it shall be peace ; and the Brit- 
ish Government agrees to the same. 
Sultan Mahomed Houssain and all 
interior sultans agree to this, and 
I am responsible. All those even 
on the roads to the interior shall be 
kept from molesting any one by me, 
as they were when Sultan M. Hous- 
sain possessed Aden, ‘This is agreed 
upon between me and Commander 
Haines on the part of Government ; 
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and I promise to do even more than 
I have hitherto done, please God. 
I require respect from Commander 
Haines in return, and more than 
before, if possible.” The French, 
however, obtained a far simpler bar- 
gain then even this when they made 
peace with the King of Guoy (Sene- 
gal) in 1858. That beaten poten- 
tate contented himself with saying : : 
“The King of Guoy recognising 
that without an alliance with the 
French there can be nothing but 
ruin and misery for himself and his 
family, demands peace, and gives 
up to France all the territory be- 
tween Bakel and the Falémé.” 

One more specimen from the other 
side of the world is worth mention- 
ing, before we close the list of ex- 
otic forms. When the Grand-Judge 
of Tahiti, Paofai, accepted the 
French protectorate of his country, 
he wrote the following letter to 
Admiral Dupcetit-Thouars: “ Mr, 
Admiral, I salute and felicitate you 
on your ‘eatival at Tahiti. This is 
what I want to say to you. [I ap- 
prove very much that the King of 
France takes Tahiti under his } pro- 
tection. I am satisfied because the 
demand has been made. I wish 
you to consider me as having writ- 
ten my name at the bottom of that 
demand. If you do not admit this, 
I shall be annoyed.” 

All these examples, both Eu- 
ropean and’African or Asiatic, pre- 
sent characters which justify us in 
including diplomatic forms amongst 
the signs of the pride of nations. 
But as we could not get on at all 
without these forms; as the self- 
glorifying aspect which they so fre- 
quently assume is not in any way 
essential to themselves, but is a con- 
sequence of the uses which they are 
made to serve by kings, ministers, 
and diplomatists,—-we ought perhaps 
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to regard them rather asa necessary 
article which is spoiled by the way 
it is handled, than as one of the 
inherent follies of the world. This 
view, indeed, is supported by the 
fact that vanity damages a good 
many other things as well as forms ; 
all kinds of talents, small and great 
—from billiards, rope-dancing, and 
swallowing knives, to oratory, “ salt- 
ing mines,’ ’ cookery, and statesman- 
ship—lead straight to vanity ; the 
ownership of such purely accidental 
qualities of beauty, rank, or money, 
the possession of a good tailor, of a 
particular umbrella, of an unpublish- 
ed chignon, are still more productive 
of the same result. Ail that we can 
say of forms, then, is, that they 
constitute no exception to the uni- 
versal rule; that the vanity which 
we put so abundantly into every- 
thing around us springs up in them 
as in all else. The fault is in our- 
selves, not in the gifts which we 
possess, or in the tools which we 
employ. Bossuet and M. J. Chénier 
have told us this everlasting truth 
in words which are worth. remem- 
bering: they said, the first, that 
66 thongh God and nature have made 
men equal in forming them of the 
same mud, human vanity cannot 
suffer this equality ; *’ the second, 
that “all is vanity, including ma- 
jesty, and even love, which i isa pity.” 
We cannot, then, expect to exclude 
forms from its miscellaneous action. 
Vanity will live on; forms will 
continue to be employed; we can 
but indulge the hope that the two 
may be kept more apart as time goes 
on, and that the men whose trade it 
is to utilise the international ele- 
ments of form, will endeavour to re- 
member, in their application of them, 
that “everything on earth is vanity, 
except the good we do there.” 

















JOHN STUART MILL : 





Tue rivals and contemporaries of 
the late Lord Campbell, when in- 
formed that it was the intention of 
that learned lord to write their lives, 
complained, with as much of bit- 
terness ag humour, that he had 
added a new pang to the terrors of 
death. The Lives of Lyndhurst and 

































the Brougham contained a faithful re- 
tal cord of all that a jealous rival would 
ey, be most likely to note with avidity ; 
is and shortly after its appearance, 
_ the uses of autobiography were 
- amusingly illustrated, when Lord 
an Brougham, by the aid of his execu- 
vi tors, was enabled from the tomb to 
4 reply upon his noble friend, give 
ch his own. version of his career, and 
J impeach the evidence of the witness 
y against him by arraigning his mo- 
“i tives. Literature, however, can 
2 hardly be said to have gained in 
dignity or usefulness in that singu- 
4 lar exhibition. 

h Autobiographies worthily under- 
- taken, especially of men whose 
ut fame rests upon abstract specula- 
. tion, are really valuable contribu- 
. tions to literature. They disclose 
: to us, with many intrinsic guaran- 
’ tees of truthfulness which ordinary 
* biographies do not possess, the for- 
mation of character and mind, and 
‘ the degree in which capacities so 
obtained were adapted to, or con- 
: trolled by, the opportunities of life. 





There are several public men of the 
present day, whose lives, written 
by themselves, would be of intense 
and absorbing interest to those who 
survive them. And where the mo- 
tive of autobiography is so evidently 
in the interests of the public, as is 
this of the late Mr. Mill, it is due 
to the memory. of a great and dis- 
tinguished man to judge it with 
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\ 
impartiality, treating it in the spirit 
of the bequest, regarding the in- 
terest of the “experiment in life” 
as superior to the record of its 
merely personal vicissitudes. No 
one could have given this narrative 
if Mr. Mill had not done so, and 
both the motive for doing so, and 
the manner in which it has been 
accomplished, are proofs of the 
truthful character and purposes of 
its author, and are entitled to a 
grateful recognition of their fidel- 
ity and public spirit. Mr. Mill’s 
account of his life is simple and 


‘truthful, and free from all conscious 


egoism or self-assertion : he nar- 
rates his education and his career, 
and leaves posterity to take warn- 
ing or encouragement according to 
its conscience and its judgment. 

It is a marvellous story: the his- 
tory of a life which from the first 
was isolated from mankind and 
human influences—of a mind which 
was artificially isolated from the 
very nature in which it was em- 
bedded—of a training which was 
forced, unnatural, and severe, and 
which crushed or stunted as much as 
it developed. Apparently from the 
cradle the object which the elder 
Mill set before him was to produce 
an intellect in its hardest, nudest 
form, free from all alloy of human 
feelings, whether of an animal or 
spiritual nature ; which should be 
developed so as to be a quarter-of 
a century in advance of its age ; 
which should stand apart from so- 
ciety and its influences, from human 
nature and its contamination, the 
destined invader of the whole exist- 
ing principles and organisation of 
society ; and which should correct, 
as with a rod of iron, the strange 
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misconceptions, the false ideas, and 
the pernicious institutions which 
society had unconsciously formed 
and carelessly cherished. 

The childhood of Mr. Mill strikes 
us as inexpressibly sad. The central 
figure of the family group is a stern, 
austere, uncompromising Scotch- 
man, whose inward repression of 
faith, and outward struggles with 
pecuniary difficulty, had hardened a 
nature which joined a vigorous un- 
derstanding to a very contracted 
sympathy. We hear nothing of 
the mother; as for the numerous 
brothers and sisters, they are dis- 
missed with slight observation upon 
their childhood, and are never again 
referred to. Nor were any of them 
known or heard of in_ society. 
Their teaching was confided to the 
child who was their elder brother, 
and he was responsible to his father 
for the manner in which they re- 
peated their lessons, as well as for 
the way in which he learned his 
own, Such teaching was, as Mr, 
Mill himself says, “very inefficient 
as teaching ; and I well know that the 
relation between teacher and taught 
is not a good moral discipline to 
either.” The probability is that 
they grew up in the ordinary and 
healthy way, with more of maternal 
care and less exaction from the 
father, and that between them and 
young Mill there was little love 
lost. The fatlier evidently reserved 
to himself the eldest son, whose 
abilities and mind attracted his 
favour, in order, by dint of the most 
resolute and pertinacious effort, to 
form and endow intellect in its 
highest and most isolated form, In 
the attempt to do so, he made, in 
our opinion, as unflinching and un- 
justifiable an experiment as one 
human being ever yet made upon 
the life of another. That experi- 
ment was begun before the child 
was fairly out of the cradle; and 
we have preserved to us an exact 
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record of the successive steps by 
which it was effected. 

Mr. Mill had no remembrance of 
the time when he began to learn 
Greek, but was told that it was at 
the age of three years. From three 
to seven a list of Greek authors is 
given which he was bound to read 
and digest ; his father demanding 
in all things “ not only the utmost 
that I could do, but much that I 
could by no possibility have done.” 
His infantine recreations were to 
walk with his father, narrating to 
him the substance of his last day’s 
reading, A number of English his- 
tories were a substitute for child- 
ish play, and the story of the 
American war inspired his infantine 
fancy with the feeling of national 
partisanship, until he was set right 
by his father, and the instinctive 
sympathy with his countrymen was 
crushed by the domineering con- 
victions of his hard-headed parent. 
The heavier studies of this unfortu- 
nate child included theories of Eng- 
lish government, the vicissitudes of 
ecclesiastical history, and accounts 
of great men exhibiting energy and 
resource in struggling against un- 
usual difficulties: “ Of children’s 
books any more than of playthings 
I had scarcely any, except an occa- 
sional gift from a relation or ac- 
quaintance.” From eight to twelve 
a long list of Latin books taxed his 
energies and employed his time. 
Greek poets, Aristotle, geometry 
and algebra, the differential cal- 
culus, and other portions of the 
higher mathematics, were thrown 
in so that no time should be lost. 
In reference to mathematics he was 
under this additional difficulty that 
his father had forgotten them, and 
was unable to give him the neces- 
sary aid. True, however, to his 
principle of demanding “ that which 
could by no possibility be done,” 
the father continually visited his 
displeasure upon the son’s inability 
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to solve problems, which were im- 
possible, as the son is careful to 
record, through want of the neces- 
sary previous knowledge. Time, 
however, pressed ; for when the de- 
termined object—before which all 
instincts and motives, even those 
of humanity—must be sternly re- 
pressed—is to train a mind which 
shall be “a quarter of a century in 
advance,” even infantine minutes 
are precious, Accordingly, Roman, 
Grecian, and ancient universal his- 
tory absorbed his hours’ of recrea- 
tion. In his eleventh and twelfth 
years he wrote for his own amuse- 
ment, besides other works, as much 
of a history of the Roman govern- 
ment as would have made an octavo 
volume, discussing all constitution- 
al points, vindicating the agrarian 
laws, and upholding the Roman de- 
mocratic party. Compulsory verse 
composition completed this bill of 
child-fare, which it must be admit- 
ted was one of overflowing liberality. 
We must add, however, that one of 
his greatest amusements was ex- 
perimental science without the ad- 
vantage of experiments; and he de- 
voured treatises on chemistry with- 
out attending a lecture or seeing an 
experiment. At the age of twelve 
he was advanced to the science of 
logic, beginning with the Organon, 
He read at the same time several of 
the Latin treatises on the scholastic 
logic, giving each day to his father 
during his walks a minute account 
of what he had read. Both father 
and son recognised the value of an 
early practical familiarity with the 
schoo] logic. “The first intellec- 
tual operation in which I arrived at 
any proficiency was dissecting a bad 
argument and finding in what part 
the fallacy lay ; and though what- 
ever capacity of this sort I attained 
was due to the fact that it was an 
intellectual exercise in which I was 
most 'perseveringly drilled by my 
father, yet it is also true that the 


school logic, and the mental habits 
acquired in studying it, were among 
the principal instruments in this 
drilling.” Numerous Latin and 
Greek authors of the higher order 
were also read by him at this time ; 
and the book which contributed 
largely to his education was his 
father’s History of India, published 
in 1818, when Mill was twelve years 
old. In fact, the chief work of his 
twelfth year was to assist in the 
publication of this book. Next 
year, at the age of thirteen, he was 
taken through a complete course of 
political economy, the father deliv- 
ering lectures during their walks, 
the son giving a written account of 
them the next day. In reading 
Adam Smith, his father made him 
apply the superior lights of Ricardo 
in order to detect what was fallaci- 
ous in argument or erroneous in 
conclusion. “Such a mode of in- 
struction was excellently calculated 
to form a thinker, but it required to 
be worked by a thinker as close and 
vigorous as my father. The path 
was a thorny one even to him, and 
I am sure it was so to me, notwith- 
standing the strong interest I took 
in the subject. He was often and 
much beyond reason provoked by 
my failures in cases where success 
could not have been expected; but 
in the main his method was right, 
and it succeeded.” 

Next year, when the young Mill 
had reached the age of fourteen, he 
left England for more than twelve 
months; “and after my return, 
though my studies went on under 
my father’s general direction, he 
was no longer my schoolmaster.” 

The purely educational experi- 
ment, the endeavour to stimulate 
by unnatural forcing the growth of 
pure intellect, was finished at four- 
teen. Throughout the whole of 
that time the successive stages of 
forced precocity had been such 
that neither school nor school life 
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was possible. The child was never 
fit to mix with children; he had 
absorbed and assimilated knowledge 
at a rate and in quantities which 
would, unless Mr. Mill’s recollec- 
tions are altogether exaggerated, 
have made schoolmasters eject him 
with terror from their schools. He 
lived in a world of abstract princi- 
ples and elaborate theories. Fit to 
converse on even terms with his 
father’s friends, David Ricardo, 
Joseph Hume, and Mr. Bentham, he 
could neither play a game nor form 
a friendship. In him metaphysics 
and analysis were incarnate ; but the 
gulf between him and the world in 
which he lived was already impass- 
able. Common-sense and current ex- 
perience were absent ; the hand and 
the heart were untaught ; manners 
were unformed; while the feelings 
which flow from society and the 
intercourse of lives—the instincts 
which are born in us or flow from 
contact with nature—were to all 
appearance stamped out of his very 
being by the iron heel of his 
father. 

The effect of the education to 
the age of fourteen shows, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill, the ease with 
which knowledge, in what are con- 
sidered the higher branches of 
education, can be imparted dur- 
ing childhood. He denies that he 
was by nature extremely quick of 
apprehension, or possessed a very 
accurate and retentive memory, 
or was of a remarkably active and 
energetic character. In those nat- 
ural = he describes himself as 
rather below than above par. 

“Mine, however, was not an 
education of cram. My father 
never permitted anything which I 
learnt to degenerate into a mere 
exercise of memory. He strove to 
make the understanding not only 
go along with every step of the 
teaching, but if possible precede it. 
Anything which could be found 
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out by thinking I never was told 
until 1 had exhausted my efforts to 
find it out for myself.” This asser- 
tion, together with the statement 
that after the age of seven, the 
greater part of every day was con- 
sumed in teaching his brothers and 
sisters, inclines us to receive with 
considerable doubt and _ hesitation 
the enormous list of books and sub- 
jects said to have been mastered 
during his childhood, 

His father most-anxiously guard- 
ed him aghinst self-conceit, keeping 
him out of the way of hearing 
himself praised, or being led to 
make  self-flattering comparisons 
between himself and others. Mill 
asserts with confidence that he did 
not estimate himself at all, either 
highly or lowly; his father having 
completely succeeded in preserving 
him from the sort of influences 
which he so much dreaded. But 
Mr. Mill describes “the impression 
of various persons who saw me in 

They, as I have 
thought me greatly 
and disagreeably _ self-conceited ; 
probably because I was disputa- 
tious, and did not scruple to give 
direct contradictions to things 
which I heard said. I suppose | 
acquired this bad habit from having 
been encouraged in an unusual 
degree to talk on matters beyond 
my age, and with grown persons, 
while I never had inculeated in me 
the usual respect for them. My 
father did not correct this ill-breed- 
ing and impertinence, probably 
from not being aware of it; for I 
was always too much in awe of 
him to be otherwise than extremely 
subdued and quiet in his presence.” 

It was at the close of this child- 
hood education, on the eve of going 
abroad, that his father (the very 
place in Hyde Park where he did 
so being remembered by the son all 
his life) pointed out to him the 
superiority over all his contempo- 
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raries which he had derived from 
his training. The son felt that 
what his father said respecting his 
peculiar ,,dvantages “was exactly 
the trathyand common-sense of the 
matter, #id it fixed his opinion and 
feeling from that time forward.” 
The frankness of this statement 
is well borne out by several pas- 
sages in his book. There is abun- 
dant evidence in the exaggerated 
recollection of his childish achieve- 
ments, in the implied meaning of 
his exalted compliments to his wife, 
in the estimate of his books, in his 
remarks upon his official relations 
and his relations to society, that 
notwithstanding some self-deprecia- 
tory observations, a consuming but 
not altogether obtrusive vanity had 
been developed during his child- 
hood, and remained as the basis of 
his character through life. 

Now let us examine the negative 
side of this marvellous training. 
The child was carefully kept from 
intercourse with other boys, in 
order to escape “the contagion of 
vulgar modes of thought and feel- 
ing.” He paid the price of inferi- 
ority inschoolboy accomplishments. 
IIe had no holidays, and no boy 
companions. His daily leisure for 
amusement was devoted to occupa- 
tions of a bookish turn. He was 
through life inexpert in anything 
requiring manual dexterity, — his 
mind as well as his hands did its 
work very lamely when applied to 
practical details, and he “ was con- 
stantly meriting reproof by inat- 
tention, inobservance, and general 
slackness of mind in matters of 
daily life.’ His education was 
limited to training him to know 
rather than to do. The son’s de- 
ficiencies arose from absence of 
school life; yet, both as a boy and 
as a youth, he smarted incessantly 
under his father’s severe admoni- 
tions. “ Here, as well as in some 
other points in my tuition, he 


seems to have expected effects with- 
out causes,” 

It is impossible to imagine a state 
of more complete isolation from the 
life and the world which he was in- 
tended to regenerate. He was cast 
from his father’s workshop, fearfully 
and wonderfully fashioned, upon a 
world of which he knew nothing in 
its ordinary experiences, daily life, 
and natural human interests and sym- 
pathies, The power of knowing men 
and characters, of understanding the 
real nature which had been crushed 
out of him, was lost and never after- 
wards acquired. In later life he 
knew no more of men and women 
than at fourteen he knew of school- 
boys. 

The whole moral influence which 
centred upon the child appears, so 
far as his Autobiography reveals it, 
to have been exercised by the father. 
The mother’s influence, at all events, 
is not remembered. ‘The brothers 
and sisters are recalled as the un- 
willing victims of his instruction, 
who bored him and probably dis- 
liked him. Of companions and 
playfellows he had none. The father 
was ubiquitous, bent on moulding 
him, never relaxing his vigilance. 
“My father’s senses and mental 
faculties were always on the alert; 
he carried decision and energy of 
character in his whole manner, and 
into every action of life, and this as 
much as his talents contributed to 
the strong impression which he 
always made upon those with whom 
he came into personal contact.” 
Mill describes his father as having 
produced an enormous effect upon 
his character. Le gravely exhorted 
or sternly reproved conduct with 
a view to * justice, temperance (to 
which he gave a very extended ap- 
plication), veracity, perseverance, 
readiness to encounter pain, and 
especially labour—regard for the 
public good, estimation of persons 
according to their merits, and of 
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things according to their intrinsic 
usefulness, a life of exertion in contra- 
diction to one of self-indulgent ease 
and sloth.” He was not insensible 
to pleasure, but he attributed the 
greater number of the miscarriages 
in life to the overvaluing of pleasure. 
He thought human life a poor thing 
at best, after the freshness of youth 
and of unsatisfied curiosity had gone 
by. For passionate emotions of all 
sorts he professed the greatest con- 
tempt. Feelings, as such, were no 
proper subjects of praise or blame ; 
even a feeling of duty as a motive 
did not mitigate the severity of his 
censure upon what he considered a 
bad action. He was constitutionally 
irritable; and Mr. Mill says, “it is 
impossible not to feel true pity for 
a father who did and strove to do so 
much for his children, who would 
have so valued their affection, yet 
who must have been constantly 
feeling that fear of him was drying 
it up atitssource, This was no long- 
er the case later in life and with his 
younger children—they loved him 
tenderly ; and if I cannot say as much 
of myself, I was always loyally de- 
voted to him.” . Mr. Mill pointedly 
says that he rejoices “in the de- 
cline of the old brutal and tyrannical 
system of teaching ;” that fear ought 
not to be the main element in edu- 
cation ; and that when it predomi- 
nates soas to preclude love and seal 
up the fountains of frank communi- 
cativeness in the child’s nature, it 
is an evil which detracts from the 
other educational benefits which 
may have been received. 
f%The father looked upon religion 
“as the greatest enemy of morality, 
first by setting up fictitions excel- 
lences—belief in creeds, devotional 
feelings, and ceremonies not con- 
nected with the good of human 
kind—and causing them to be ac- 
cepted as substitutes for genuine 
virtues; but above all, by radically 
vitiating the subject of morals.” 
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Accordingly, Mill was brought up 
from the first without any religious 
belief. His father consjdered that 
the creed of Christianit) embodied 
the ne plus ultra of witStedness in 
the conception which 3 i presented 
of God. Mill describes himself as 
one of the very few examples in 
this country of one who has not 
thrown off religious belief, but never 
had it. “I grew up in a negative 
state with regard to it. I looked 
upon the modern exactly as I did 
upon the ancient religion, as some- 
thing which in no way concerned 
me, It did not seem to me more 
strange that English people should ‘ 
believe what I did not than that the 
men whom I read of in Herodotus 
should have done so.” The father, 
while implanting in the son an 
opinion contrary to that of the 
world, thought it necessary to give 
it as one which could not be pru- 
dently avowed. To the last, people 
were in doubt as to the late Mr. 
Mill’s religious belief or disbelief. 
He refused to say anything about it 
at his election at Westminster. This 
Autobiography dispels all obscurity 
upon the subject, and adds, that 
“the world would be astonished if 
it knew how great a proportion of 
its greatest ornaments, of those most 
distinguished even in popular esti- 
mation for wisdom and virtue, are 
complete sceptics in religion.” 

It is easy to see from the record 
of this education what the father’s 
training had effected in point of 
formation or development. The 
subsequent years of life must be 
consulted in order to see what that 
training had crushed or smothered. 
Had his education been allowed to 
proceed in the ordinary healthy 
course, it is reasonable to conclude 
that Mill’s life would have been 
fuller, happier, and more useful than 
it was, He had the ardent sympa- 
thies, the imaginative faculty, the 
love of nature, and the disposition 
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to worship and revere which would 
have united him to his kind. His 
father failed to crush them out, but 
he fixed a gulf between his son and 
the world which was never after- 
wards passed or passable; he made 
a gap in the child’s character and 
capacities which was never after- 
wards filled up. Mill went through 
life fitted to excel in the pursuit of 
abstract science; but hopelessly 
wrong in his estimate of men and 
women, and unversed in practical 
life. 

At the age of fourteen the pupil 
left his father’s house and entered 
the world. No youth ever embarked 
on the voyage of life so singularly 
equipped, The abnormal develop- 
ment of intellect, joined to singu- 
lar ignorance of life and all its 
incidents, rendered him a_por- 
tent; but the fact that a rich vein 
of poetry, and a real tenderness 
of nature, lay beneath, oppressed 
but not driven out by the iron dis- 
cipline he had endured, gives the 
real and enduring interest to the 
subsequent pages of the book. A 
year’s residence in France under the 
care of Mr. Bentham’s brother,varied 
by an excursion to the Pyrenees, 
where “the mountain scenery made 
the deepest impression on me, and 
gave a colour to my tastes through 
life,” afforded an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the French 
language and literature, and attend- 
ing lectures on chemistry, zoology, 
and the philosophy of the sciences. 
The frank sociability and amiability 
of French personal intercourse evi- 
dently delighted him; and he con- 
trasted French sentiment and sym- 
pathy with what he subsequently 
discovered to be the apathy and in- 
difference of Englishmen. 

From the age of fifteen onwards, 
when he first read Bentham and 
helped to start the ‘ Westminster 
Review,’ he had what might be 
called an object in life—to be a 
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reformer of the world. For five 
years, that object and the happy 
consciousness of fulfilling it, formed 
the basis of his happiness, a per- 
manent personal satisfaction on 
which to place his whole reliance. 
A dull state of nervous exhaustion 
then supervened; and the end in 
view ceased to charm, Life sud- 
denly seemed without object, hope, 
or motive; the Jove of mankind in 
general did not compensate for the 
absence of all sympathy with any 
individual. The state of mind was 
one of deep and hopeless dejection. 
There was no hope of sympathy 
from his father; the stream of that 
father’s education had ended in a 
mud-bank. Mill saw, or thought 
he saw, what he had always before 
received with incredulity—“ that 
the habit of analysis has a tendency 
to wear away the feelings—as, in- 
deed, it has, when no other mental 
habit is cultivated, and the analys- 
ing spirit remains without its 
natural complements and correc- 
tives.” 

Analytic habits tend to weaken 
those associations which are mere 
matter of feeling. They are there- 
fore favourable to prudence and clear- 
sightedness, but a perpetual worm 
at the root, both of the passions and 
of the virtues. The whole course of 
his education had made precocious 
and premature analysis the in- 
veterate habit of his mind. He 
feared that he had not sufficient 
fund of feeling, natural or acquired, 
to: resist its dissolving influence. 
He felt that he had no real desire 
for the ends which he had been 
trained to work for; “ no delight in 
virtue or the general good, but 
also just as little in anything else.” 
As for vanity, ambition, the desire 
of distinction and importance, 
satiety had preceded desire. A 
morbid intellectual development 
had incapacitated him for physi- 
cal, sympathetic, or sensual pleas- 
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“Thus neither selfish nor 


ures. 
unselfish pleasures were pleasures to 


me ; and there seemed no power in 
nature sufficient to begin the for- 
mation of my character anew, and 
create in a mind now irretrieva- 
bly analytic, fresh associations of 
pleasure with any of the objects 
of human desire.” For about a 
year his mood was hopeless and 
gloomy; he was oppressed with 
the thought that all feeling was 
dead within him. But he had 
been so drilled in a certain sort of 
mental exercise that he could still 
carry it on when the spirit had gone 
out of it. The gloom was first 
dispelled by the passage in Mar- 
montel’s Memoirs which relates 
the sudden inspiration to do and 
dare which was caused by his 
father’s death and the distress of 
the family. Finally, he was led to 
adopt or to originate the anti- 
self - conscious theory of Carlyle. 
“Ask yourself whether you are 
happy, and you cease to be so; _ the 
only chance is to treat not happi- 
ness, but some end external to it, as 
the purpose of life.” You must 
inhale happiness with the air you 
breathe ; you will put it to flight 
by fatal questioning. He was also 
led to increased regard for the in- 
ternal culture of the individual. 
Passive susceptibilities he found 
require to be cultivated as well as 
the active capacities. He thought 
that analysis required to be cor- 
rected by joining other kinds of 
cultivation with it. Unlike his 
father, he now insisted upon the 
cultivation of the feelings, and the 
maintenance of a due balance 
among the faculties. He awoke 
to the importance of poetry and 
art as instruments of human cul- 
ture. From childhood he had 
taken infinite pleasure in music. 
The extremity of the morbid gloom 
into which he had been thrown is 
proved by nothing more thoroughly 
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than that seven this source of 
pleasure was then closed to him. 
Reviving enjoyment in it was, 
after all, impeded by the circum- 
stance that he was “seriously tor- 
mented by the thought of the 
exhaustibility of musical combina- 
tions.” 

The poetry of Wordsworth first 
gave him continued mental relief. 
He read the whole of Byron with 
the hope to rouse some feeling 
in himself, but unsuccessfully. 
Byron’s state of mind, he says, 
was too like his own. “His was 
the lament of a man who had worn 
out all pleasures, and who seemed 
to think that life to all who pos- 
sessed the good things of it must 
necessarily be the vapid uninterest- 
ing thing which I found it.” Mill’s 
gloom was that of a man who felt 
that the idiosyncrasies of his educa- 
tion had done for him what satiety 
had done for Byron—eaten out the 
capacity for pleasure, or enjoyment, 
or happiness. Wordsworth’s poems, 
on the contrary, “expressed not 
mere outward beauty, but states of 
feeling, of thought coloured by 
feeling under the excitement of 
beauty. They seemed to be the 
very culture of the feelings which 
I was in quest of. In them I 
seemed to draw from a source of 
inward joy, of sympathetic and im- 
aginative pleasure.” Wordsworth 
taught him that there was real 
permanent happiness in tranquil 
contemplation ; and that with cul- 
ture of the feelings, there was 
nothing to dread from the most 
confirmed habit of analysis. He 
accepted the comfort of Words- 
worth’s poetry, but he rejected the 
philosophy and religion from which 
Wordsworth drew his inspiration. 

The love of rural objects and nat- 
ural scenery, and the passionate fond- 
ness for poetry and music which this 
Autobiography reveals, forced their 
way to light, notwithstanding the 
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incubus of his extraordinary train- 
ing. It was the struggle of nature 
and the natural tendencies of his 
character and disposition, rebelling 
against the tyrannous weight of 
an exclusively intellectual devel- 
opment, which produced the deep 
melancholy to which we have re- 
ferred, and which, it is hinted, al- 
most terminated in suicide. When 
we reflect what the development 
was, it shows the strength and 
vigour of the man that he refused 
to remain the mere “reasoning ma- 
chine” which his father had sought 
to make him. He showed thus early 
that he had by nature strong points 
of contact and sympathy with the 
outer world, and with that life of 
feeling and passion from which his 
father had tried to exclude him. 
The vital power within him had not 
been exhausted by the elaborate 
process of unnatural forcing. But 
enough had been done to determine 
his general career and character. 
Previous to the crisis in his life 
which this melancholy created, his fa- 
ther had secured for him, at the age 
of seventeen, an appointment in the 
India House as Examiner of Corre- 
spondence. He retained this employ- 
ment, becoming eventually the head 
of his department, until 1858, when, 
on the fall of the East India Com- 
pany, he retired with a liberal com- 
pensation. He had in this way a 
competency, thorough independence 
of the world, sufficient leisure to 
pursue his schemes of attacking and 
revolutionising a social system which 
at least had treated him with singu- 
lar generosity. It completed that 
isolation from life, its struggles 
and uncertainties, its priceless dis- 
cipline and invigorating influence, 
which his father had begun. Mr. 
Mill regards it as having given him 
person: al observation of ‘the conduct 
of public affairs, and as having 
obliged him to co-operate with 
others. He alludes with evident 


satisfaction to the leading part 
which he played in determining 
the form and spirit of the de- 
spatches which were sent from the 
office. He found the discipline of 
being obliged to put up with the 
smallest part of his own way at the 
office, where he could not get the 
whole of it, as of the greatest possi- 
ble importance for personal happi- 
ness. He was thereby, at the very 
lowest estimate of his achievements, 
effecting “the greatest amount of 
good compatible with his opportun- 
ities.” The singular point in refer- 
ence to his official career is this: 
that although India was governed, 
as respects the English machinery 
of its administration, by the most 
astounding contrivances ever resort- 
ed to for the rule of an empire, Mill 
never, during his whole ‘thirty-five 
years, opened his mouth against it. 
He clung to all its abuses and ab- 
surdities’ with the same desperate 
tenacity with which the pseudo-Tor- 
ies. of his youth stuck to rotten bor- 
oughs and Draconian punishments. 
He declared that any change from 
such a system “would necessarily 
be a change for the worse,”—a 
strange sentiment for him. 

When the Company fell, and 
with it the Directors, and the gov- 
ernment of India was transferred 
to the Queen, he was the foremost 
to denounce “the folly and mis- 
chief of that ill-considered change.” 
There was not an opinion nor an 
institution cherished by his coun- 
trymen which he, isolated from 
them by his education, his appoint- 
ment, and his pursuits, did not at- 
tack with a view to its absolute 
extinction. But he knew no more 
of practical politics*than he did of 
life and human beings; and any 
man or woman of competent know- 
ledge of that world which was so 
strange to him and who appreciated 
him, ‘and any institution like that of 
the ‘India House, which used him 
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well, was liable to be invested with 
every imaginary excellence, 

We pass lightly over the literary 
achievements of his life, as it is not 
within the compass of an article 
that the history of his mind or an 
account of his works can be given. 
In early youth he founded a sect, a 
debating club, and a Review, and he 
wrote countless articles on the sub- 
jects which fed his mind. In deal- 
ing with abstractions he was at 
home. His words, his theories, his 
phases of thought, his axioms, corol- 
laries, and principles, we leave to 
others; our object is to estimate 
his career and education, and thence 
to ascertain his value as a leader of 
thought, the apostle of a new social 
condition, a new order of human 
duties, beliefs, and opinions, 

The next subject is that large por- 
tion of his career which was illus- 
trated and influenced by what he 
terms “the most valuable friendship 
of his life.” In 1830, when he was 
twenty-five and Mrs. Taylor was 
twenty-three, they became acquaint- 
ed. “I very soon felt her to be the 
most admirable person I had ever 
known.” The sequel shows that not- 
withstanding all his isolation and all 
his scientific training, the contempt 
of passionate emotion, and the desire 
to rebuild the world on a basis of 
pure reason by means of an intellect 
artificially foreed, the human nature 
within him which had led him to 
the unhallowed delights of poetry, 
music, and scenery, was again at 
work. Incarnate analysis was in 
love, aud, of course, with the wrong 
woman. 

Mr. Mill’s relations to Mrs. Taylor 
are an important part of his Autobi- 
ography, to the eye of any one who 
approaches the subject from our 
point of view. Mr. Mill, in his 
work on the ‘ Subjection of Women,’ 
has expressed his view of the rela- 
tions of the sexes, and in particular 
of husbands and wives. He avow- 
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edly sought to transmute the exist- 
ing institution of marriage, and 
called upon the whole female sex to 
revolt against it, as unworthy and 
to the ‘lowest degree degrading. 
The Christian religion rests that 
institution upon the basis of the 
obedience of the wife, and it is 
perfectly consistent with that basis 
that the real relation should be, 
where circumstances permit, one of 
reciprocal superiority and mutual 
devotion. That basis must be 
broad enough to support indissolu- 
bility of marriage, which is the 
foundation of society; it does not 
exclude, but will, on the contrary, 
tend to promote, ‘the highest devel- 
opment of woman, Mr. Mill calls 
his friendship with Mrs. Taylor 
“the honour and chief blessing 
of his existence,” the source of 
his efforts for human improve- 
ment. For twenty years of that 
friendship Mrs. Taylor was the wife 
of another man, estimable according 
to Mr. Mill for everything but his 
intellectual and artistic tastes, for 
whom his wife “had true esteem 
and the strongest affection through 
life, and whom she most deeply 
lamented when dead.” With this 
lady, so circumstanced, Mr. Mill 
permitted himself to form a relation 
which he pointedly says was “ one 
of strong affection and confidential 
intimacy only.” It is hard upon 
a husband when his wife’s honour 
needs this posthumous testimony 
from another man, and is supposed 
to receive it without reproach and 
discredit. It is stated, and may 
readily be believed, that the inti- 
macy which Mill regarded as the 
honour of his existence, embittered 
the husband’s life. The lady occa- 
sionally lived with her husband— 
mostly, however, away from him 
in the country. Mr. Mill visited 
them equally in both places. He was 
“greatly indebted to the strength 
of character which enabled her to 
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disregard the false interpretations 
liable to be put on the frequency of 
his visits to her while living gene- 
rally apart from Mr. Taylor, ‘and on 
their occasionally travelling  to- 
gether.” Assuming that any limit 
existed to this intimacy, in 
reference to which Mr. Mill and 
Mrs. Taylor considered that “the 
ordinances of society were not 
binding upon a subject so entirely 
personal,” we are astonished at 
the leniency of reviews upon this 
subject. The character in which 
Mr. Mill writes this book is that of 
a reformer of the world. Marriage 
was the institution which he espe- 
cially assailed. He prides himself 
ostentatiously on this friendship ; 
he expresses no word of regret for 
the wrong done to the unfortunate 
husband, and no sense whatever of 
having violated any right: the tone 
towards Mr. T: ay lor is that of patron- 
ising pity; and we say that, under 
these circumstances, this prolonged 
episode in his life demands the 
severest condemnation. It is true 
that some sense of sympathy with 
the man creeps in; but this ought 
not to blind us to the character of 
the transaction which Mr. Mill point- 
edly and _ ostentatiously upholds 
as honourable and right. Despair 
of being able to recognise ordinary 
flesh and blood in a man who attri- 
butes deep and morbid dejection 
caused by an overstrained mind to 
the doctrine of philosophic neces- 
sity or to the supposed exhausti- 
bility of musical combinations, 
vanishes at the discovery that he is 
deeply and passionately in love. 
Reassured in this way, the public is 
inclined to forget that this passion- 
ate worship (for such it was, and it 
is described by himself as the hon- 
our of his existence) was in viola- 
tion of duties which society still 
holds sacred, but which apparently 
Mr. Mill disowned and rejected. 
The Platonic nature of this attach- 
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ment in no wise affects the question. 
Husbands and wives who have 
“true esteem and strong affection,” 
owe one another much more than 
mere legal loyalty. Marriage could 
never correspond to the high ideal 
which Mr. Mill himself described, if 
avoiding the divorce court fulfilled 
all its conditions, and no demand 
were made for constancy and fidel- 
ity on the part of both husband 
and wife in mind, heart, and 
thought. We can puta guard, as 
a great master of human nature tells 
us, over our constancy as over our 
other treasures; and a woman who 
has esteem and affection for her 
husband has no right to sacrifice 
his happiness to her own intellectual 
improvement. Mrs. Taylor claimed 
and exercised this right, and Mr. 
Mill found the chief houour of his 
existence in enabling her to do so. 
The sincerity of spirit in which this 
Autobiography is written increases 
the importance of weighing care- 
fully this portion of Mr. Mill’s life. 
He has not withheld a tribute to 
the worth of Mr. Taylor. Nor has 
he condescended to disclose any 
extenuating circumstances. He re- 
gards the matter as purely personal 
to himself and Mrs. Taylor. Thus a 
disregard of the oblig: ations of mar- 
riage which so forcibly appears in the 
: Subjection of Women’ was not 
merely with him a principle, but, so 
far as his temperament permitted, a 
practice. We protest against both, 
and rejoice that this Autobiography 
reveals to its author’s blind admirers 
the true spirit of some of his most 
advanced and most outrageous social 
theories. We assert, in utter repro- 
bation of these theories, that the 
marriage contract, which lies at the 
foundation of society, demands that 
husband and wife shall give each 
other the utmost of help, companion- 
ship, and sympathy of which they 
are capable. If that tie between 
them is dissolved and formed by 
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either with a third party, the mere 
legal bond, even if inviolate, is 
worth no more than the chain which 
fastens one galley-slave to another. 
It is a striking ‘jllustration of the 
views propounded by Mr. Mill in 
his lifetime upon this subject, to 
find that he and Mrs. Taylor really 
believed that their 
thought and feeling, ‘their relations 
of strong affection and confidential 
intimacy, inflicted no wrong or suf- 
fering upon the husband, for whom 
he had the “ sincerest respect,” and 
she, the “strongest affection,” but, 
on the contrary, was regarded by 
both as the honour of their lives. 
A leader of thought may justify 
anything, but it is well that the 


world should understand the extent 
of his antagonism 
holds sacred. 

It discloses a base view of the 
primary obligation on which so- 
ciety rests, when we find Mr. Mill 
complacently, and without the sha- 


to all that it 


dow of a feeling of disgrace, say 
that he should "have ardently as- 
pired during many years to com- 
plete union at any practicable time 
with the incomparable lady whose 
friendship was the source both of 
happiness and improvement, but 
that both would have foregone that 
privilege rather than owe it to Mr. 
Taylor’s premature death. Mr. Tay- 
lor must have been deeply indebted 
for this obliging consideration for 
his general convenience. If this is 
to be justified, society must here- 
after rest upon the principles of facile 
divorce instead of indissoluble mar- 
riage. The latter institution is al- 
together out of harmony with the 
new code of morality, the philoso- 
phic “liberty” of man, the ex- 
ploded “subjection” of women ! 
Another point in Mill’s character 
which this celebrated friendship 
exhibits in a marked degree, is 
the total inability to appreciate 
character which distinguished him 
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through life. He was prone to ex- 
aggerate the mental capacities of 
those whom he liked. He was apt 
to credit those who excelled him in 
knowledge of practical life with in- 
tellect and abilities equal to his 
own. He- describes himself in re- 
spect of natural gifts as rather below 
than above par. His men of genius 
were, most of them, commonplace 
people, who probably attracted him 
by a display of very secondary 
qualities, in which he, owing to his 
extraordinary education, was de- 
ficient. His parliamentary career 
showed his singular inability to 
judge men. Ifa man indulged in 
blasphemy more than ordinarily 
scurrilous, he was immediately mis- 
taken for a philosopher more than 
ordinarily courageous. If a friend 
thoroughly understood the practical 
details of sewage, he was far more 
eligible than Mill himself to repre- 
sent Westminster; but Mill’s 
constituency was supposed to be 
unalterable in its affections, the 
friend was sent with high testi- 
monials to contest the seat of one 
of the leaders of his party, whose 
views, however, were not so ad- 
vanced as his own. If a colonial 
governor was accused of losing his 
presence of mind in dealing with an 
armed insurrection of a whole island, 
Mill mistook him for a murderer, 
and called for his blood. In fact, 
Mill knew very little of human be- 
ings and practical life. He never had 
a chance of judging them for the 
first fourteen years of his life. The 
faculty of judging character is in- 
tuitive and divine. It must grow 
with our earliest growth. It is in- 
capable of being acquired, like so 
much mathematics, by one whose 
habits and training isolate him from 
the world, and bury him either in 
a cloister or under a heap of meta- 
physics. 

With regard to Mrs. Taylor, with 
the eyes of a lover he saw in her 


as 
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his own intellect and self reflected. 
Her admiring assent to his opin- 
ions, joined to her greater know- 
ledge of persons and things as they 
really exist, enchanted him, and no 
doubt consciously influenced him. 
“Her practical turn of mind, and 
her almost unerring estimate of 
practical obstacles, repressed in me 
all tendencies that were really vis- 
ionary. Her mind invested all ideas 
in a concrete shape, and formed to 
itself a conception of how they 
would actually work; and_ her 
knowledge of the existing feelings 
and conduct of mankind was so sel- 
dom at fault, that the weak point in 
any unworkable suggestion seldom 
escaped her.” Yes; the link be- 
tween their minds was, that she 
supplied to some extent the gap 
which his father’s education had 
made in his mind. He never had 
the power of dealing with concrete 
shapes, or of appreciating them, or 
understanding them aright. Whe- 
ther men or women or institutions 
presented themselves, he could play 
round them with his formidable 
apparatus of logic and analysis, and 
discover a host of abstract qualities 
which had little or nothing to do 
with the concrete shape before him ; 
but he had lost (thanks to his extra- 
ordinary education), or never pos- 
sessed, that intuitive faculty by 
whish we penetrate motives and 
character, appreciate the circum- 
stances by which we are surrounded, 
and accurately conceive in our minds 
the reality of the objects with which 
we have to deal. 

So far as the public know, either 
from a published article of Mrs. 
Mill’s entitled “The Enfranchise- 
ment of Women,” or from private 
accounts of her, there seems to have 
been néthing in her to justify the 
astounding estimate which Mill 
formed of her intellect and capacity. 
The article itself is clearly written, 
and is a faithful reflex of opinions 
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which Mill held all his life before 
he knew her, of which he distinctly 
claims the originality, and says that 
the strength with which he held 
them was the originating cause of 
the interest which she felt in him. 
There is not a spark of genius or 
poetry, or even a facility of apt illus- 
tration in it. It is just the sort of 
article which a woman of average 
abilities, in the constant habit of 
conversing with and believing in 
Mill, would easily write. It is en- 
titled to the merit of clear and for- 
cible exposition, and nothing more. 
But Mill, in speaking of Mr. Carlyle, 
says: “I never presumed to judge 
him with any definiteness until he 
was interpreted to me by one greatly 
the superior of ts both—who was 
more a poet than he, and more a 
thinker than I—whose own mind 
and nature included his, and in- 
Jinitely more.” 

Up to the time of Mill’s first 
introduction to her, it appears that 
“her rich and powerful nature had 
chiefly unfolded itself according to 
the received type of feminine genius. 
To her outer circle she was a beauty 
and a wit, with an air of natural 
distinction felt by all who approach- 
ed her; to the inner, a woman of 
deep and strong feeling, of pene- 
trating and intuitive intelligence, 
and of an eminently meditative and 
poetic nature.” But after an inti- 
mate friendship sprang up, she is 
invested with every attribute of that 
ideal which a man of Mill’s educa- 
tion and opinions would form and 
cherish. “In her, complete emanci- 
pation from every kind of supersti- 
tion, and an earnest protest against 
manny things which are still part of 
the established constitution of soci- 
ety, resulted not from the hard in- 
tellect, but from strength of noble 
and elevated feeling, and coexisted 
with a highly reverential nature.” 
“In thought and intellect, Shel- 
ley, so far as his poems were de- 
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veloped in his short life, was but a 
child compared with what she ulti- 
mately became. Alike in the higher 
regions of speculation and in the 
smaller practical concerns of daily 
life, her mind was the same perfect 
instrument, piercing to the very heart 
and marrow of the matter, always 
seizing the essential idea or prin- 
ciple.” Then he refers to her sensi- 
tive and mental faculties, her gifts of 
feeling and imagination, which fitted 
her to be “a consummate artist ;” 
to her fiery and tender soul and vig- 
orous eloquence, which fitted her for 
‘“‘a great orator ;” to her knowledge, 
discernment, and sagacity, which 
fitted her to be “eminent among 
the rulers of mankind.” Her moral 
character, the noblest and the best 
balanced ever met with; her un- 
selfishness, her passion of justice, 
her boundless generosity, her gen- 
uine modesty combined with the 
loftiest pride, her scorn of whatever 
was mean and cowardly; and her 

burning indignation at everything 
brutal or tyrannical, faithless or 
dishonourable, —all are duly set 
forth in a eufliciens number of flow- 
ing periods. 

Mill says that his own strength 
lay wholly in the uncertain and slip- 
pery intermediate region which lies 
between that of ultimate aims and 
that of the immediately useful 
and practically attainable,—in other 
words, in the region of theory, of 
moral and political science. The 
priceless service which the lady ren- 
dered, or tried to render to him, was 
that she guarded him “ against hold- 
ing or announcing his conclusions 
with a degree of ‘confidence which 
the nature of his speculations did 
not warrant.” That is the vice of 
Mr. Mill’s speculative philosophy. 
It may have been limited and re- 
strained by the circumstance to 
which he refers. But the degree of 
confidence permitted to him was 
measured by the boundless devo- 
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tion of an idolised friend or wife, 
He was and felt himself to be de- 
ficient in that practical knowledge 
which would have enabled him to 
impose his own restraints and re- 
pression upon his speculative excur- 
sions. And this is his description 


of the value of any suggestion 
which she might occasionally makes 
“ When I came into close intellec- 
tual communion with a person of 
the most eminent faculties, whose 
genius, as it grew and unfolded 
itself in thought, continually struck 
out truths far in advance of me, but 
in which I could not detect any 
mixture of error, the greatest part 
of my mental growth consisted in 
the assimilation of those truths, 
and the most valuable part of my 
intellectual work was in building 
the bridges and clearing the paths 
which connected them with my 
general system of thought.” 

It is worthy of observation that 
the same extravagant eulogy (so 
much more creditable to Mill’s affee- 
tionateness of disposition than to 
his soundness of judgment) is be- 
stowed also upon the step-daughiter, 
who, in editing this book, has plenti- 
fully substituted asterisks for these 
expressions of adoration. The simi- 
larity of the homage paid, while 
discussing talents and virtues which 
are probably far above the average, 
is very striking. “Though the in- 
spirer of my best thoughts was no 
longer with me, I was not alone: 
she had left a daughter, my step- 
daughter, whose evekgrowing and 
ripening talents from that day to 
this have been devoted to the same 
great purposes. Surely no one ever 
before was so fortunate as aftersuch 
a loss as mine to draw another prize 
in the lottery of life. Whoever, 


either now or hereafter, may think 
of me and the work I have done, 
must never forget that it is the 
product not of one intellect and 
conscience, but of three.” 
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It throws so much light on Mill’s 
character and the dependence of his 
mind, that it is worth while to men- 
tion the extent to which he was, 
or believed himself to be, indebted 
to his wife for her assistance in his 
literary productions. He says that 
the first of his books in which Mrs. 
Taylor’s share was conspicuous was 
the ‘ Political Economy,’ and that 
it was her influence which gave 
to the work that general tone by 
which it is distinguished from all 
previous treatises on the same sub- 
ject. All its readers must have 
wondered at and admired the way 
in which a scientific treatise upon 
a dry subject is treated, filling 
it with general interest. Mr. Mill 
explains that this is effected by 
“making the proper distinction 
between the laws of the Production 
of Wealth, which are real laws of 
nature, dependent on the properties 
of objects, and the modes of its dis- 
tribution, which, subject to certain 
conditions, depend on human will.” 


He says that the ‘ Political Eeonomy’ 
illustrates the general character of 


Mrs. Taylor’s contributions to his 
writings. “ What was abstract and 
purely scientific was generally mine 
—the properly human element came 
from her.” ‘That this was so in the 
main we do not doubt; and if it 
were so to the extent he describes, 
the readers of Mr. Mill’s books, and 
especially of the ‘ Political Econ- 
omy,’ owe Mrs. Taylor much; but 
the genius with which he was able 
to treat the “human element,” and 
light up even the driest of scientific 
subjects, serves to make us regret 
the more keenly the education which 
had striven so sedulously to isolate 
him from human interests and sym- 
pathies, 

If James Mill, instead of experi- 
menting upon his intellect, 
had striven to realise that son’s 
conception of education, as unfolded 
to the students of the University of 
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St. Andrews, “the strengthening, 
exalting, and ‘purify ing of our com- 
mon nature, and the fitting out of 
mankind with the necessary mental 
implements for the work they have 
to perform through life,” we are 
convinced that he had raw material 
in all its forms to work upon with 
which any father might have been 
well content, however high his 
aspirations. If the son’s ardent, 
affectionate, and imaginative nature 
—which even his education failed 
to crush—had been trained and 
cultivated ; if the faculties of head, 
hand, and heart had been developed 
simultaneously, instead of the intel- 
lect being fostered alone—we might 
have been mourning now the loss 
of one of the greatest men of the 
century. 

Again referring to those works 
which he attributes to “his almost 
infallible counsellor,” he says that 
“*The Liberty’ is likely to survive 
longer than anything else I have 
written (with the possible exception 
of the ‘ Logic’), bec vause the conjunc- 
tion of her mind with mine (é.e., in so 
many words, of two almost infallible 
minds) has rendered it a kind of 
philosophic text-book of a single 
truth.” And in the ‘Subjection of 
Women,’ “ All that is most striking 
and profound belongs to my wife, 
coming from the fund of thought 
which has been made common to 
us both, by our innumerable con- 
versations and discussions on a topic 
which filled so large a place in our 
minds.” 

The particular form which this 
idolatrous worship of Mrs. Taylor 
took is explicable only from the 
circumstance that, notwithstanding 
all philosophy, man is a being born 
to believe, to reverence and adore, 
as well as to think and feel; and the 
more the faculty of extra belief (é.e., 
belief which does not rest on pure 
reason) is crushed out of a man’s 
moral being, the more fatally it will 
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reappear in the conditions of daily 
life, or in superstitious observances. 
There would be neither scope, nor 
depth, nor progress in human life, 
if the intellect of human beings 
were for ever wrapped in the tight- 
est swaddling-clothes which meta- 
physicians and analysts can prepare. 
The poetry of life is perpetually 
bursting out, and neither in the 
affairs of this world nor the next 
can the spirit of man be restricted 
from believing and hoping and ima- 
gining more than it can either see or 
know. Religion has been in all 
ages, races, and climates, a univer- 
sal instinct of mankind. It is the 
master-passion of the human racc 
it has been the basis of laws, of 
government, of customs and insti- 
tutions; it has torn and lacerated 
society in all its forms; it has been 
the curse and consolation of man- 
kind. We may denounce its par- 
ticular manifestations, but that the 
spirit of man cleaves to the world 
to come is as true as that he stands 
erect in this. 

Religion was crushed out of Mr. 
Mill from his cradle by an artificial 
process. Here is the form which 
its irrepressible spirit assumed in 
after-life. Writing after the death 
of his wife he says—“ Her memory 
is to me a religion, and her appro- 
bation the standard by which, sum- 
ming up as it does all worthi- 
ness, I endeavour to regulate my 
life.” ‘* Because I know that she 
would have wished it, 1 endeavour 
to make the best of what life I have 
left, and to work on for her pur- 
poses with such diminished strength 
as can be derived from thoughts of 
her and communion with her mem- 
ory.” And in other of his pub- 
lished works he says—“ I venture to 
prophesy, that if mankind continue 
to improve, their spiritual history 
for ages to come will be the progres- 
sive working out of her thoughts, 
and realisation of her conceptions.” 
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“Were I but capable,” he adds, 
“of interpreting to the world one- 
half of the great thoughts and noble 
feelings which are buried in her 
grave, | should be the medium of a 
greater benefit to it than is ever 
likely to arise from anything that I 
can write, unprompted and unas- 
sisted by her all but unrivalled 
wisdom.” 

We know the spirit in which 
Mill, from education and his whole 
system of thought, approached the 
subject of religious belief. All his 
self-love, his philosophy, and his 
manhood, were staked upon a firm 
superiority to prejudice, the pre- 
sumed necessity of making analysis 
the test of truth, and of ruthlessly 
excluding from belief everything 
which does not stand that test, 
But of all the lessons contained in 
this biography, nothing stands out 
more promineatly than this, the in- 
adequacy of an analytic training 
and habit of mind to secure accuracy 
of judgment even in the most ordi- 
nary affairs of life. To adopt this 
system of dogmatic unbelief—the 
theory that because nothing more 
is demonstrable about God and the 
next werld by process of ratiocina- 
tion than about the conditions of 
life in another planet, therefore re- 
ligion must be disowned, and the 
world be forbidden to hope or be- 
lieve, to worship or revere—is to 
exclude from the domain of human 
consciousness all the tradition, the 
experience, and the aspirations of 
mankind. If the notions of pro- 
gress propounded by this new school 
of philosophy are fairly estimated, 
it will be found that such progress 
advances in a circle, and that 
(having regard to the disruption 
of faith and all social and sexual 
relations) it would bring us back 
‘to a state of savage independ- 
ence and dark despair, which it has 
taken ages to supersede by social 
subordination and conscious hope. 
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1874. John Stuart Mill: 
Every opinion and social institution 
which civilised life has found ne- 
cessary, and which involve the duty 
of the individual to society, are at- 
tacked in the interests of the rights 
and liberty of man, The disinte- 
grating force of such philosophy 
upon society resembles the dissolv- 
ing influence which Mill himself 
describes so forcibly of the habit of 
analysis upon the mind. It isa 
dissolvent of society, of hope, faith, 
and virtue. Demonstrable or not 
by analysis or syllogisms, the doc- 
trines, however learnt, or imparted 
to mankind, that man is made in 
the image of his Creator, is destined 
to immortality, and has within him 
a spiritual consciousness which is 
capable of contact with and subjec- 
tion to the laws of a spiritual life 
at present only partially and ob- 
securely disclosed to us, are doc- 
trines which commend themselves 
to men of reasonable culture as 
well as to the untaught instincts 
of mankind, and which the intelli- 
gence as well as the devotion of 
human beings has, in the course 
of ages, sanctioned and believed, 
The love of metaphysics which is 
inborn in some of the naiions of the 
world, cannot, having regard to the 
universal wants and instincts of 
human nature, supersede or success- 
fully conflict with the sense of reli- 
gion with which other races, and 
especially the Semitic, are instinct, 
and with which the whole world 
has been permeated as part of the 
essential elements of human life. 
Mill says of his father that the 
approach of death did not cause 
“the smallest wavering (as in so 
strong and firm a mind it was im- 
possible that it should) in his con- 
victions upon the subject of reli- 
gion.” This is not the way in 
which mankind at large can treat 
the subject. Mr. Maurice himself 
is referred to by Mr. Mill as a man 
whose mental powers and system of 
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thought fitted him to be a great 
philosopher, but who refused to 
stifle the religious craving, and re- 
coiled from that intrepid infidelity 
which is held up for admiration. 
His acceptance of ‘* a worthless heap 
of received opinions” is attributed to 
“ timidity of conscience, combined 
with original sensitiveness of tem- 
perament.” It led him, says Mr. 
Mill, to believe that the Church 
of England had known everything 
from the first; that all the truths 
used to assail the Church and ortho- 
doxy are really expressed in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It has driven 
other gifted men, he adds, into Ro- 
manism—it has produced an enor- 
mous waste of intellectual power. 
And then, with almost querulous 
impatience, he exclaims, that there 
seems to be a need in many minds 
of a firmer support than they can 
find in the independent conclusions 
of their own judgments. The 
gradual efforts of countless ages of 
men, slowly feeling after more of 
the Divine presence, and finding it, 
represent, in the words of an elo- 
quent writer, far more faithfully 
than Mr. Mill’s over-confident con- 
clusions, the onward march of 
human thought and experience. 
The history, the conscience, and 
the experience of the human race, 
tell it that its relations to its Crea- 
tor have a firm experimental basis on 
which to rest. No one, however 
refined, or however untutored, can 
escape the inward control of con- 
science, or the external influence 
“of that power which makes for 
righteousness,” which prescribes 
conduct, and gives or withholds 


personal happiness and inward 
peace, The sense of those rela- 


tions is universal ; it has been the 
very life of nations and indivi- 
duals ; it calls forth the whole 
power of the race, and alone of all 
the notions that have possessed man- 
kind is capable of illuminating the 
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future or stimulating real progress, 
There is an innate force and power 
in it that will compel men to belief 
and reverence ; and unless tradition 
and historic revelation are accepted, 
the inward craving which remains 
is hard to satisfy. Education, cul- 
ture, and reasoning may purify and 
strengthen that sense ; but if it is 
attempted to expel or deaden it, at 
the critical moments of personal or 
national life it is sure to reappear ; 
or its innate power is shown by the 
enormous structure of mystical or 
supernatural belief which it will 
support. The spread of Mr. Mill’s 
sceptical atheism has been. followed 
by a perfect “ simoom of sacerdotal 
usurpation.” The spirit of undue dis- 
belief stimulates the spirit of credu- 
lity and emotional observances. The 
sentiment of religion is obviously 
inextinguishable ; and those who at- 
tempt to discard it from our schools, 
or crush and baffle it in society, will 
find that their efforts hereafter as 
heretofore result in an access of 
superstition, a tightening of formu- 
laries, and the spread of sensuous ser- 
vices. These are the defences and 
outward coverings behind which the 
religious sentiment intrenches itself 
from the withering influence of the 
atheistical spirit. Religion is mys- 
terious, but it is a fact; and its op- 
ponents find their overwhelming 
obstacles in human nature itself. 

If all wisdom, were the result of 
hard reasoning, only to be reached 
by the vigorous use of that wonder- 
ful analytic apparatus with which 
James Mill equipped his son, the 
world might then be ruled by philo- 
sophers. The use of this autobio- 
graphy is, that it shows not merely 
the dissolvent influence of such an 
equipment upon a man’s moral and 
spiritual being, but also the enormous 
loss of power which it involves. 
Mill’s training helped to make him a 
man of science, but it unfitted him 
for life, and rendered him a child in 
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the hands of men and women of far 
inferior talent, but with a little of 
that penetration and shrewdness 
which had been sacrificed in him, 
It excluded the instinctive know- 
ledge of his fellows, and all sense of 
the providence of God. The gap 
which his philosophy makes in all 
that human nature requires to feed 
upon, resembles the rent which such 
training makes in a man’s capacity, 
It demolishes the home, it dese- 
crates religion, it destroys society, 
And as for intellect and learning, it 
contracts the intelligence and con- 
fines the sympathies. The sum of 
human knowledge and wisdom is 
derived from the growing experi- 
ence of what the human spirit has 
felt and suffered and endured, as 
well as from the productions of 
human reason. The power which an 
inveterate habit of analysis gives is 
not to be despised, but it cannot 
displace the power of practical ex- 
perience, of intuitive insight into 
character, of a well-balanced mind 
in a well-ordered body, of firm 
faith, and of the habitual strength- 
ening of judgment and conscience 
by the light of the best which others 
have said and thought. The infant 
prodigy which came forth fully 
armed from his father’s arsenal, 
contributed in his later years his 
share to the knowledge and advance- 
ment of mankind. But when we 
are asked to revere in him a new 
leader of thought, a man whose 
views are to be accepted as a new 
religion, we say that they are the 
product of a man who dealt with 
ideas, words, and images which he 
had no means of verifying, except 
at second hand ; between whom and 
the world a great gulf was fixed; 
whose mind and life were out ‘of 
harmony, from its earliest infancy, 
with any condition of life ever yet 
heard of or experienced. Sincerity 
is stamped upon every page of this 
Autobiography. The motive for 
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griting it is undeniably public- 
spirited. It conciliates more of 
kindly feeling and sympathy than 


‘ its author in his lifetime ever in- 


spired, except from a devoted band 
of almost fanatical worshippers, who 
probably imbibed from him the 
earliest ideas which they ever pos- 
sessed, before the critical faculty 
had been duly formed within them 
by the light of increasing know- 
ledge. But the book proves, beyond 
all doubt, that the life of the philo- 
sopher was an anomaly; that his 
intellectual, and even his moral 
being, was a thing of unnatural 
growth ; and that though a master 
of logic and the possessor of power- 
ful and highly trained reasoning 
faculties, he was bred avd remained 
in such thorough isolation from the 
world and the society which he was 
intended to regenerate, that he was 
helplessly dependent upon others 
for a correct view of the facts of 
life. The audacity with which his 
startling theories were propounded, 
was equalled by the contempt with 
which he overlooked the most 
obvious and fatal objections. He 
demonstrated that in order to 
limit population, legal restrictions 
should be placed upon marriage ; 
but he forgot the possibility of 
illegitimate children. The philo- 
sophy, as usual, went no further 
than the institution. And in his 
social theories, men and women are 
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angels or slaves, according as he is 
demonstrating their fitness for “ lib- 
erty,” or the effects of the slavery 
which he says they have so long 
endured. In other words, he too 
often made his facts square with 
his theory, instead of reversing the 
operation. 

Such is the man whom free- 
thinkers and youthful Radicals de- 
lighted to honour as the regenera- 
tor of the world. He was neither 
in advance nor in the rear of his age, 
but simply never belonged to it. 
The few people and institutions 
which he knew, he clung to with 
superstitious veneration ; the rest 
belonged to a world which he 
viewed through the haze of his 
own conceptions, His life had 
no playful childhood, no _ ripen- 
ing manhood, and no experienced 
old age. At fourteen he was turned 
out of his father’s workshop, finished 
and complete. The father had ful- 
filled the purpose which he had 
pursued with unrelenting rigour. 
The son lived on to accomplish the 
father’s purposes in the world of 
science and abstract thought, and 
to demonstrate by his life and all 
the painful deficiencies of his char- 
acter and capacities, that, although 
by forced development an athlete 
may be made in mental as well as 
muscular power, insulted nature will 
adjust the balance by the losses 
which it inflicts. 
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NOTICE RELATING TO THE STORY OF “ THE MISSING BILLS—AN 


UNSOLVED MYSTERY,” 
NOVEMBER, 1873. 


Havine found ourselves quite 
unable to send a separate reply to 
every correspondent who has desired 
further information concerning this 
story, we subjoin, for the benefit of 
our readers generally, the substance 
of such replies as we would have 
desired to send. Our numerous 
correspondents on this subject may, 
we think, be separated into three 
divisions :—1. Those who are satis- 
fied that there was nothing super- 
natural in the occurrences at all, 
and who rather reproach us for pub- 
lishing the case without a protest 
against its being credible as nar- 
rated. 2. Those who would like to 
have more particulars concerning 
the apparitions ; some, apparently 
in a sceptical spirit, desiring to in- 
stitute a cross-examination of the 
witnesses, while others are mani- 
festly anxious for minor details of 
a matter in which they feel deep 
interest, 3. Those who, entirely 
accepting the narrative as it stands, 
desire us to say whether such and 
such a point may not have been 
inadvertently omitted, as that point 
alone is wanting to bring the story 
into harmony with what happened 
to their grandmothers or other mem- 
bers of their families. 

To the first class, who contend 
that if Mr. Lathom had not dreamed 
a dream there would have been no 
pother about the matter, and who 
desire us to say honestly whether it 
isn’t certain that the young man 
‘had a dream—perhaps remarkable, 
but still simply a dream,—we can 
only reply that Mr. Lathom himself, 
who is certainly the best evidence 
on this point,’ would never for a 
moment allow that he had been de- 
ceived by a dream. He was often 
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enough asked, it seems, by those 
whom he allowed to question him 
on the subject, whether he could be 
certain that he was awake, and his 
replies were always distinctly in the 
affirmative. This, we know, will 
hardly satisfy some people, who 
would deny other people senses at 
all, when those senses presume to 
reveal anything which is at variance 
with certain crotchets. The ob- 
jections are a complete justification 
of the silence which Mr. Lathom 
and Mr. Waddington agreed to main- 
tain immediately after the events. 
The second division appear to 
forget that there no longer exist 
means of probing the testimony, ex- 
cept so far as some of the questions 
now asked were anticipated in family 
conversations, We can’t say how 
far Mr. Lathom may have kicked 
the packet along the floor, or 
whether he may not have first en- 
countered it at some distance from 
the spot where his visitant vanished. 
We don’t know what he had for 
supper, or whether he supped at 
all. He certainly did not chew 
opium in his later days, and it is 
extremely unlikely that he ever did 
so: correspondents who speak of 
this “ well known Eastern practice” 
should consider that the habits of 
Australia and of China are very 
dissimilar, although both countries 
are in the East. There is not the 
slightest ground for supposing that 
the bills so mysteriously discovered, 
after a certain number of months or 
days, turned to tinder or rags ; and 
certainly Mr. Lathom, as he grew 
old and rich, expressed not the 
slightest apprehension that he had 
received an uncanny loan, repay- 
ment of which was likely to be 
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exacted: on the contrary, he looked 
forward to the grave as the only 
bed where he could be at rest—the 


. only place where he could lay down 


an intolerable burden of care. The 
belief of his relatives is, that he did 
not at all in his mind connect Pro- 
bity Burdon with the spectre until 
months after its appearance. No 
reason can be given for the figure 
not looking towards Robert, nor for 
its bearing a lamp, which our cor- 
respondents are probably right in 
supposing that it might have dis- 
pensed with, it having, no doubt, 
other means of seeing its way. 
There was no attempt to seize the 
mysterious lady, no thought of 
clasping her tenderly in his arms, 
which caused her to vanish: we 
have not the least authority for say- 
ing that she would have remained 
and spoken if she had been more 
delicately dealt with, and if profane 
language had not been used. Mr. 
Lathom was brought up sharply by 
his nose coming into contact with 
the wall, or something that stood 
against the wall, and too discon- 
certed to say exactly how things 
happened about that minute, The 
Jew cannot possibly be alive now, 
unless he writes wandering before 
his name. Whether he let fall his 
mantle on any one who could throw 
light on the strange story, our con- 
tributor does not know. It is not 
known who received the rent of 


the Jew’s house after Lathom left 


it, which he did soon after he heard 
of Probity’s death: it has long been 
pulled down, and a railway runs 
over the site. 

Replying to inquirers of the third 
kind, we say, once for all, that no 
agent of ours has been grubbing in 
the muniment-room of any family, 
old or new. If the writer of any 
particular letter insinuating a charge 
of this kind could but see the letters 
of other writers, he would be con- 
vinced that there is oftentimes a 
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strong likeness between ghostly le- 
gends, and that it is quite possible 
to be able to tell one without pirat- 
ing from his archives. The gentle- 
man whose great-aunt followed a 
ghost into the woods, and came back 
with her shoes and dress smeared 
with red clay, which gave the first 
intimation of the whereabouts of 
one of the richest iron-mines in the 
country, has had no wrong done 
him. And we do not admit even 
resemblance to our story in the case 
where a gentleman was commanded 
by an apparition to marry a sup- 
posed poor girl, who turned out 
afterwards to be a great heiress. Dr. 
Smollett is more likely to have in- 
vaded the secrets of this Jast family 
than ourselves, for he does dis- 
tinctly make an apparition order 
Commodore Trunnion to “turn out 
and be spliced, or lie still and be 

’ on which occasion it was 
the spirit, and not the ghost-seer, 
that was a little forcible in the 
mode of expression. So far as we 
can ascertain, there was no peculiar 
odour in the apartment, no noise as 
of waving wings, and the ghost did 
not raise its arm with a warning 
gesture before disappearing. So far 
was Lathom from feeling horror or 
even a shudder, that he distinctly 
noted how much more calmly he 
bore the sight than he thought pos- 
sible. In short, not one of the 
additional incidents suggested to us 
belongs to our story. 

And here our notice might end, 
were it not that from among the 
stories sent us as resembling ours, 
we have been so much struck with 
three, that we think our readers also 
might like to know the outlines of 
them. 

The first occurred about twenty 
years since to an officer.of the army, 
who is still alive. He had arrived 
at a station on the South American 
continent, and taken possession of 
a one-storied house, his official resi- 
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dence. Soon he found it to be a 
subject partly of perplexity and 
partly of jesting at the mess, that 
the last occupant (indeed we believe 
several former occupants) of the 
house had been troubled by the 
visits of an apparition, supposed to 
be a young lady who died there 
many years before. Of course he 
was congratulated on the pleasure 
that was in store for him; but the 
prospect did not alarm him much; 
and as time wore on, and he remain- 
ed unmolested, he was very indif- 
ferent about the matter, and had a 
cheerful answer to make always to 
them who bantered him about the 
ghost. So far, good; but his tribu- 
lation was coming. He retired to 
rest one night in the rainy season, 
as serene as ever, and sank off to 
sleep as a young fellow with a clear 
conscience would do. But a tropi- 
cal rain descending on the shingles 
of his roof rudely disturbed his 
slumber. He woke up, heard the 
rain, wished it at—well, perhaps at 
Jericho, if there happened to be a 
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drought in the Holy Land at that 
time—and turned over with the re- 
solve of going to sleep again in spite 
of the deluge and its din. But as 
he formed this resolution, he was 
aware of a gentle light in the cham- 
ber, and, looking forth from his bed, 
he saw, much as Mr. Lathom did, 
a female figure, shrouded and _ bear- 
ing a lamp, passing across the room, 
For a second or two he lay astonish- 
ed; then, as the legend of the house 
occurred to him, he sprang from the 
bed, exclaiming “ ’s ghost by 
.’ The figure eluded him, and 
the light disappeared. He felt his 
way back to bed and calmly slept 
again ; at which he was much sur- 
prised, as he never thought himself 
able to bear such a sight without 
being strongly affected by it. The 
thing told upon him afterwards, 
though, and he had to get leave of 
absence and make a short excursion 
to get rid of the effects, 
The second narrative we give 
entire as it reached us :— 


To tue Epitor or ‘ Brackwoop’s MaGaziner.’ 


Dear Srr,—A friend of mine has 
just sent me this month’s number of 
your Magazine,—and yesterday I read 
in it an interesting little story called 
‘The Missing Bills—an Unsolved Mys- 
tery.” Had it not been prefaced by an 
assurance of its truth, and a hint that 
what sometimes seems supernatural 
may not be so, I should have passed it 
over as a pleasing fiction ; but while 
awake daring the dark hours of this 
morning, recalling it to my mind, its 
circumstances seemed rather to bring 
the story within the bounds of solution 
—at all events, of possibility—extra- 
ordinary as they were. An honest and 
industrious young man, the sonof a 
surgeon, who in former days had con- 
ferred a great obligation on a Jew, had 
the loan of that Jew’s house for a 
period, accompanied with a promise 
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that he would certainly repay the ob- 
ligation he had received—in some w ay. 
The young man, in course of business, 
became involved in great difficulties, 
and applied to a friend in Australia, 
whose daughter he was probably to 

marry, for some money, which, if it 
arrived in time, would save him from 
bankruptcy. The money, in bills, was 
sent at once; but, for safety’s sake, 
these bills were made out in triplicate, 
and each packet was directed in rather 
a singular manner, but all exactly the 
same. ‘The bearer of the first packet, 
named Karl Miiller, was wrecked, 
and supposed to have been lost ; yet, 
strange to say, the packet of which he 
was the bearer found its way in a mys- 
terious manner to the floor of the bed- 
room in which the young man slept in 
the Jew’s house, just in time to rescue 
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him from his pecuniary difficulties. 
The young man that same night be- 
lieved, or dreamed, that he saw an ap- 
parition ; that he jumped out of bed, 
and struck his foot against a packet on 
the floor. The idea was so vivid that 
he could scarcely believe it was a 
dream ; and to his surprise, on getting 
out of bed in the morning, he saw the 
packet on the floor. Now, from what 
is said in the end of the story, it ap- 
pears that this Karl Miiller was an 
acquaintance of the Jew, and that a 
man of that very name had died in 
that same town to which the Jew had 
gone (Frankfort, I think the name was, 
but your Magazine has left this house 
now); that he had lived there many 
years, and had begun to reside there 
at the same time as a boat with three 
men saved from a wreck had come 
in somewhere on the coast of Brit- 
tany, one of whom he was supposed to 
have been. Now the Jew was quite 
aware of his young friend’s difficulties, 
and, a few days before, had written to 
assure him that he was greatly inter- 
ested in his circumstances, and sol- 
emnly promising him that all should 
come right. Is it impossible that 
Karl Miiller, supposed to have been 
lost, may, for reasons of his own, have 
given sanction to that supposition, and 
have gone to his friend at Frankfort ; 
but feeling that ruin might be the con- 
sequence to an innocent person—a 
friend, too, of the Jew’s—if the packet 
he was intrusted with missed its des- 
tination at the time it should have 
reached it, is it not probable that he 
consulted his friend as to what was 
best to be done; and that the Jew, 
perhaps knowing something about his 
own house that others did not, and 
perhaps having an able confederate (I 
think there was something said about 
a clockmaker who repaired’a clock in 
that room the day before), contrived 
that the packet should be made to 
reach the floor in the middle of the 
night? I think I could contrive such 
a thing myself. We know what con- 
jurors do with horse-hair; and if any 
movement of bedclothes detached a 
packet from the top of the clock, the 
noise of its fall might in a dream be 
connected with a great many extraor- 
dinary ideas. As for the bearer of the 
second packet believing that the mys- 
teriously found one was the very one he 
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was intrusted with, owing to the num- 
ber marked on it, there is no great dif- 
ficulty in supposing he was simply mis- 
taken ; and his mistake was not of such 
a character as to have attracted his 
attention, but that he really believed 
his packet was marked with the num- 
ber it should have been marked with. 
I should like much to know if the 
writer of the story agrees with me. 
However, I don't know that I should 
have written this to you, were it not 
for the circumstance of the knowledge 
I possess, and for the truth of which I 
can vouch, of another story perhaps as 
extraordinary—an episode in the life of 
my father, and which I have often 
heard my mother relate—though, to be 
sure, I cannot sprinkle it judiciously 
with a ghost and a love story ; and yet 
it is not absolutely without a little 
touch of the latter. I have already 
scribbled so much, that I believe J 
must take it for granted you will not 
publish it; yet an old friend of mine 
told me the other day, when we were 
conversing on the subject of Provi- 
dence, that I ought not to keep such a 
tale unknown. I will therefore jot it 
down. In the year 1807, my father 
(Captain Courtenay Ilbert of the Artil- 
lery) was ordered to take troops to 
Quebec ; and in those days the Govern- 
ment was not very particular sometimes 
with regard to the seaworthiness—so I 
have been led to believe—and proper 
provisioning of troop-ships. My father 
was a young married man then, and 
had his wife,*with an infant, on board, 
so that the voyage was a matter of 
anxiety. Just as they neared the Gulf 
of Newfoundland, a passing ship 
hailed the Thames transport, in which 
my father was; and the captain of 
the ship, in the few words that pass- 
ed about their position, said that *‘ of 
course they had with them a chart of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence?’ On the 
captain of the Thames replying that 
he had not, the observation of the 
other captain was, ‘‘ Then if you get 
safe to Quebec your lives are given to 
you!” The Thames soon got into 
difficulties, owing to the fogs, and more 
than once narrowly escaped being 
wrecked. Provisions were falling very 
short also. One day they observed, at 
a little distance from them, a dark ob- 
ject, which, on nearing, they perceived 
to be an abandoned vessel. My father 
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and his subaltern (the late Major-Gen. 
Hardinge), and a sergeant, took the 
boat to examine her, and went on board. 
They found that she had been scuttled ; 
but going out of the cabin, one of the 
party kicked the door of a sort of cup- 
board more open than it was, and saw 
some litter. ‘There were three things— 
an old wig, an old Bible, and a chart 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This was 
not supernatural, but it was what we 
will term providential. This soon set 
the Thames right in its bearings. How- 
ever, as the provisions were short, as, 
soon after, they were passing anisland, 
my father and others thought they 
might as well take the boat and rectify 
their commissariat a little, if they 
could, The island was called Percy, in 
Gaspe Bay, and they found its popula- 
tion was merely a few Irish people, the 
chief of whom was named Phelim 
O’Flinn. They were living in rather a 
primitive manner ; but on my father’s 
asking Phelim O’Flinn if he could 
possibly render them any assistance 
regarding food, he immediately col- 
lected all he could, chiefly bread and 
such things as would be acceptable. 
When my father asked him what he 
should pay him for them, his answer 
was, that “ he was not the man to take 
advantage of his fellow-creatures in 
distress ;” and refused to accept any 
money at all. When he heard, how. 
ever, that my father was going to be 
stationed at Quebec, he said it was just 
possible he might have to go there 
some day, and if it should so happen 
that my father was still at Quebec, he 
would make so bold as to come and 
see him. Many months after this, one 
dark night after a heavy fall of snow, 
it was my father’s turn, as captain of 
the guard, to go round the fortifica- 
tions of Quebec with a sergeant and 
twenty men,—the sergeant, with a lan- 
tern, marching first, my father rather 
behind the others. He kicked some- 
thing with his foot, and as the ground 
was even with snow he was surprised, 
and desired the sergeant to step back 
with the lantern. It was a large 
pocket-book, and in it he perceived 
there were many dollar notes, and 
to a large amount—more than a hun- 
dred pounds’ worth, I believe. Look- 
ing for the name of the owner, he 
read inside the cover the words, 
*“Phelim O’Flinn, Percy, Gaspe Bay, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence.” Of course my 
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father, the next morning, made every 
inquiry he could for any one of that 
name, but for a great part of the day 
unsuccessfully ; but in the latter part 
of it,in his search in the lower part 
of the city—Lower Town, as I believe 
it was called—looking in at a large sort 
of cellar, there he saw Phelim O’Flinn 
sitting on a cask—the picture of misery 
and despondency. He went up to him, 
and asked him how he could possibly 
come to Quebec and not come and see 
him, as he had promised. ‘‘ Ah, sir!” 
said the poor man, ‘‘ I am heartbroken. 
Yesterday I arrived at Quebec from 
home—for I had come up to get the 
things required for my daughter's 
marriage—her furniture and other 
things; and I had brought up all the 
money we have saved. I met some 
fellow-countrymen, who were very 
kind to me, and very hospitable. We 
were very merry last evening, and 
we thought we would take a walk 
round the garrison. In the walk I lost 
my pocket-book that contained all my 
money, and now I must go back, and 
my poor girl must remain unmarried.” 
My father then produced the pocket- 
book, telling him he had found it. 
Phelim O’Flinn dropped on his knees, 
and thanked God. I believe I have 
told you the story in the very words 
used, or almost exactly the words—re- 
membering so well the words in which 
I have so often heard my mother re- 
late them : and I well remember, when 
I was a boy, the old sergeant’s wife 
showing me the Bible that was found 
in the deserted vessel, with the chart 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This 
story, then, may certainly be placed 
in the class termed providential ; and I 
believe apparent interpositions of di- 
vine providence are often happening 
in the world, especially to such as poor 
Phelim O’Flinn, whose first ejacula- 
tion was to thank God. Not that I 
think that the persons to whom they 
happen have any very great reason to 
congratulate themselves on account of 
them. They may be intended to 
strengthen the faith of those whom 
God sees to be rather inclined to weak- 
ness ; not for such as those whose lot 
will be the most glorious in a future 
state. For instance, the three who, in 
the face of the fiery furnace, could Say : 
**Our God whom we serve is able to de- 
liver us from the burning fiery furnace, 
and He will deliver us out of thine 
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hand,O king. Butif not, be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods ;’—and for a reward 
and testimony to their faith and trust 
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so strong, and for the benefit of others 

who had it not, God did then and there 

interpose.—Yours faithfully, 
PEREGRINE A. ILBERT. 





The third story (without the wri- 
ter’s address, though he asks for an 
answer) has the Limerick post- -mark ; 
and although it has something in 
common with “The Missing Bills,” 
as exhibiting a spirit moving matter, 
yet there is not sufficient similarity 
to suggest to any candid mind that 
the one tale can be derived from 
the other. It appears that our cor- 
pagent s great-graudmother, be- 
ing at the time in delicate health, 
in “which state she continued for a 
month or two afterwards, woke up 
one night out of a troubled sleep, 
with an intense longing for a drink 
of butter-milk. This desire had 
not long oppressed her, when she 
saw a girl named Biddy—(surname 
illegible) —enter the chamber bear- 


ing a pitcher which the invalid 


lady felt assured contained the 
coveted butter-milk. So vehement 
was her craving that she never 
thought for a moment of the singu- 
lar way in which it was to be grati- 
fied: for it was past midnight, the 
ame was locked and barred, and 
she might have remembered that 
the girl who came in was supposed 
) be in the country, seven or eight 
oa off. She heeded not the 
strangeness of these things, but 
aroused her husband, desiring him 
to rise and fetch her the drink from 
Biddy’s pitcher. No sooner, how- 
ever, had she given this order than 
she revoked it, and with frantic 
haste (she was a woman of very re- 
tined feeling) pulled the bed-clothes 
over her spouse’s eyes. The cause 
of this sudden action was, that the 
girl was making some singular mo- 
tions, and seemed inclined to throw 
a somersault. She did not exactly 
do this, but she did what was quite 


as peculiar. She stood on her 
head; and now the meaning of this 
position became apparent. It was 
intended to show that the being on 
whom the lady in the bed looked 

was not material, nor clad in mate- 
rial drapery, for the natural con- 
sequence of inverting her position 
did not ensue, After remaining 
inverted long enough to convince 
the beholder that this could not be 
Biddy S6-and-so in the flesh, the 
apparition vanished ; and now the 
lady, still intent on the butter-milk, 
permitted her husband to get up, 
strike a light (for it had become 
dark again), and examine the room. 
There he found, sure enough, a 
pitcher full of the most beautiful 
butter-milk, with which he soon 
relieved his wife’s intolerable crav- 
ing. After this they both enjoyed 
a tranquil night. In the morning 
they inquired after Biddy, and 
were shocked 'to hear that she had 
been hysterical for some days, and 
that last night she was for several 
hours in a trance, during which she 
carried (as she declared) butter-milk 
to the lady who saw the apparition. 
This was not all. The grandfather 
of the writer was born not long 
after, and he was curiously marked 
with a pitcher; so that when he 
stood on his head, as he used to do 
when a little bit of a thing, the 
mark could be distinctly seen. His 
descendants (including, of course, 
our correspondent) have ° all the 
same mark, 

We now leave the subject, only 
regretting our inability to explain 
particulars, which, if they could be 
made clear, would take the story of 
“The Missing Bills” out of the list. 
of Unsolved Mysteries. 
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BERNE, Ang. 1873. 
Dear Kare,—In Mr. Murray’s Guide, 
With neat red riband tied together, 
Between two leaves I’ve put aside 
Your tiny sprig of Scottish Heather. 


It came to me at Berne, you know; 
I had it in a quict corner 

Of the old terrace, as the glow 

Of sunset lit the Wetterhdrner. 


While lower Earth outwearied slept, 
From fiery Day yet parched and torrid, 
O’er the snow pillowed giants crept 
A lazy flush from foot to forehead ; 


Till the grim peaks, which, cold and lone, 
Had faced the sun as if to flout it, 
Now like a row of beacons shone, 
All rose against the greys about it. 


They kindled up from horn to horn, 
And a quaint notion Fancy lent me; 
Methought they crimsoned as in scorn 
Of the poor upstart you had sent me. 


“The land our mighty presence fills 
Dame Nature’s grandest mood discloses ; 
What make you, from your baby hills, , 
"Mid Edelweiss and Alpine Roses? 


“ When men have travelled, you forget, 

The hills they’ve climbed, the lakes they’ve rowed on, 
Leave little room for them to set 

Much store by Lomond or by Snowdon! 


“What next ?”—it was the biggest spoke ; 
A mighty avalanche shook his quarters ; 
He cracked his glaciers at the joke, 

And shouted in a roar of waters. 


I hung my head, and, half in shame, 
I looked upon your tiny token ; 
When out of it an answer came, 


As clearly as the first had spoken. 


The little flow’ret seemed to wear 
Upon its leaf a look defiant, 

And to throw back with interest there _ 
His scorn upon the scornful giant. 
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“You overgrown, unsightly mass, 
(Rude challenge breeds uncivil answer), 
Learn, in your innermost crevass, 

It isn’t size that makes the man, sir! 


“‘T eome from lands of fern and heath, 
Which smell so sweet, and look so tender, 
When the long kiss of Autumn’s breath 
Has fanned them to a blush of splendour, 


“That every puny, half-starved flower 
Which aches upon your iron bosom, 
Would give that honour for an hour 
Upon those laughing slopes to blossom, 


“ Or nestle in their grasses rare, 

Like jewels in a woman’s tresses ; 
While you were bagn as bald, you were, 
As any head that Truefitt dresses! 


“Tf salt is good, then how thrive you, 
Aloft there in your frigid snow-zone, 
Where the best wind that ever blew 
Bears not a breath of Ocean’s ozone ? 


“JT bring you from the farther North 
A sauce your meal of ice to savour; 
A single whiff of Clyde and Forth 
Gives all your air a finer flavour ! 


“Be more polite another day :”— 

The mountains held their tongues and whitened ; 
But for my life I cannot say 

If they were most amused or frightened. 


On the bold messenger I smiled— 
“True offspring of the British nation, 
As for the sauce you bring, my child, 
You’ve quite enough for all creation. 


“There be some folks whom fighting charms, 
Some noisy, and some quiet races ; 

We'll talk against the world in agms, 

At any given times and places. 


“Tis rarely that the sage, I wis, 
With any party on his oath sides, 
But holds, as I do now, there is 

A good deal to be said on both sides. 


“ Whiche’er the better cause has shown, 
Old Scotland, or the land of Tell—come, 
You've one advantage all your own— 
Kate sent you, and you’re very welcome!” 
H. C, Mertvarx. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY: SIR HOPE GRANT. 


Time glides on with a motion 
so silent and often imperceptible 
that it is difficult to believe that 
not much short of twenty years 
have elapsed since England was 
struck by one of the most startling, 
unexpected, and painful blows that 
have happened to her in the whole 
course of her history—the strangely- 
sudden, brief, and terrible episode 
of the mutiny in India. There 
are few things that bring home to 
us more distinctly the passage of 
life than the effort of recollecting 
how long it is since a great histori- 
cal event occurred. It seems yes- 
terday—and we who look back up- 
on it now were, many of us, as 
mature and full-grown to our own 
consciousness as we are to-day ; yet 
it is seventeen years ago, Strange 


thought, which makes the middle- 


aged observer draw his breath more 
quickly, and betrays to him how 
the table-land of life begins to verge 
towards the declining slope. Of all 
the great public erises which have 
passed over the country within the 
memory of the present generation, 
this event of the Mutiny is the 
most striking and terrible. The 
political changes which we have 
undergone have been indeed of a 
most weighty and fundamental cha- 
racter, and may affect us and our 
children far more deeply than any- 
thing happening beyond the bound- 
ary of the four seas c&n do; but 
politics do not affect the personal 
happiness, the imagination, and 
the emotions of a country, as did 
the great revolt which for a moment 
menaced our national pride and 
supremacy, and cut deep into the 


national heart. All the passions 
that can inflame a people, rage— 
righteous, but sometimes almost 
wild in its natural vehemence— 
shame, horror, indignation, grief, 
tragic and primitive influences which 
sway humanity at their will, but 
which, in our age of civ ilisation and 
modified emotions, so seldom have 
full scope—burst like a flood into 
the heart of the race, which became 
as the heart of one man, in that 
sudden return, so to speak, to sav- 
agery, that sudden uprisal of the 
Pagan, supposed slain or conquered, 
against the Civilised ; we do not 
say the Heathen against the Chris- 
tian, for Christianity, we fear, has 
but little to do on either side in 
such a conflict of race against race, 
conqueror against conquered. If 
it should so happen—and there 
are some signs in the air which 
for the moment at least, look 
alarmingly like it—that Eng- 
land has begun to enter upon the 
cycle of decadence,—decadence at 
least from that primary place in the 
world’s regard which she once held, 
—the historian of the future will 
trace in the Indian Mutiny the first 
blow that assailed her in mid 
career, and made defeat and down- 
fall possible words in her vocabu- 
lary. The costly Crimean war, 
with its unsatisfactory conclusion, 
had given to the country a wonder- 
ing consciousness that all our ar- 
rangements were not so perfect as 
we thought ; but still as everything 
did finally end in success, and as 
there were, as always, prodigies of 
individual valour upon which we 
could plume ourselves, and an ally 
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on whose shoulders we could lay 
the blame, whatever uneasiness there 
might be in the national mind was 
dissipated. No prevision of harm 
had ever dawned upon England. 
It was true that a few old croakers, 
people whose only claim to atten- 
tion was the fact that they knew 
what they were talking about, were 
heard by times in corners, harmless 
Cassandras to whom nobody paid 
any attention; but neither doubt 
nor caution were in the general 
thoughts. Then all at once, before 
we could draw breath, the storm 
out of a clear sky burst upon us. 
The country staggered like a ship 
at sea when the first blast of a sud- 
den storm strikes its careless sails. 
Then there came an awful pause, 
of incredulity, of refusal to believe, 
of vain hopes that the news might 
be false or exaggerated ; then fol- 
lowed those details which drove the 
nation mad. There is no other 
word for it. Does not the reader 
feel even now the fierce throb in his 
throat, the wild rage, horror, sleep- 
less thirst and longing for vengeance 
that took possession of him, were he 
the peacefullest man that ever trod 
English soil? Yes, vengeance !— 
had not time and space interfered, 
England, mad, would have rushed 
bodily into that land of blood to 
take her revenge for her outraged 
women, her tortured captives. When 
soldiers die with arms in their 
hands, their very dearest and nearest 
consent, with pride in their mourn- 
ing ; but the horrors of savage war- 
fare, the torments, the insults, the 
shame, and cruel anguish which make 
a servile insurrection always doubly 
terrible, had ceased to be known to 
England for centuries. We no 
longer believed in such things; 
we were full of theories that any- 
thing like them had ceased to be 
possible. We had gone to sleep 
tranquilly upon our voleano—we 
had put confidingly in the very 
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jaws of the wolf many innocent and 
helpless heads, beings that could but 
endure and could not resist ; and 
the awakening from our security 
was terrible. For a moment not 
only the life and happiness of every 
British resident in India, but the 
3ritish supremacy in India and 
prestige throughout the world, seem- 
ed on the edge of certain destruc- 
tion. Our neighbours standing 
round with that suppressed delight 
in our misfortunes which neighbours 
are not unapt to show, especially to 
one who has been somewhat arro- 
gant in his prosperity, waited for 
the tidings of our ruin—and we our- 
selves were not sure that we did 
not expect by each new mail to re- 
ceive the same dreaded tidings. 
Disaster came after disaster, misery 
after misery. Never, we think, in any 
time of war has the popular heart beat 
so entirely as one; and with good 
reason—for the few Englishmen 
who were standing at bay, scattered 
one here and one there over the vast 
continent, stood not only for England 
against all the powers of darkness, 
but for justice and peace against 
red rapine and war—for modern 
civilisation, with its code of mercy, 
forbearance, and law, against the 
diabolical carnage and outrage of 
the savage world. And our savage 
enemy was not a rude savage like 
any African man of the woods, but 
the crafty and cultivated savage of 
a civilisation older than our own, 
trained to a more exquisite know- 
ledge of possible barbarities, and to 
some devilish refined perception of 
how he could most deeply wound. 
Time has smoothed away, at least 
to all not immediately involved, the 
effect of this tremendous blow. Z 
India does not yet fulfil the poet 
augury, and wear “her jewelled 
turban with a smile of peace,” as 
grateful for our benefits, she is at 
least subdued and orderly, allowing 
no articulate sound of rebellion, 
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and still less any overt act, to 
escape from her mysterious masses. 
Her constitution has been changed, 
and everything is different. For 
her the Mutiny has been as a con- 
vulsive new birth, altering the whole 
tenor of her public life; for Eng- 
land, it still remains the most extra- 
ordinary, tragical, and terrible inci- 
dent of the century, the strangest 
interruption of her career that has 
ever befallen her. Such a story 
cannot be told without exciting re- 
Miniscences warmer and stronger 
than are most of our actual experi- 
ences in life. The recollections of 
the Crimean war, the only other 
struggle in which our country has 
been actually engaged during the 
knowledge of most living men, 
pales to nothing before the burving 

memory of those horrors in India 
which revealed to us all at once the 
depths of blackness and of noble- 
ness still surviving in that human 
nature, which we began to believe 
had been fundamentally altered by 
the fact that the world had reached 
its nineteenth Christian century. 
Yet the time which has elapsed is 
long enough to have made it pos- 
sible for the reader to go over again 
with some calmness ‘that terrible 
ground—to understand how an event 
so appalling came about, and to con- 
sider as history what he once re- 
carded with irrestrainable passion 
#3 immediate event. Everything 
that tends to encourage a clearer 
view of the great country which 
Providence has given us the guid- 
ance of, to make us more distinctly 
aware of the nature of the work, 
and its risks, and such rewards as 
are possible, is an advantage to 
England, and especially to the new 
race growing up to govern and 
labour in India. Sir Hope Grant’s 
modest and soldierly narrative, 
which neither dwells upon the 
horrors past, nor exaggerates the 
tremendous struggle, but tells the 
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story of daily conflict with the 
gravity and simplicity which so 
specially belong and do honour to 
his profession, will be received with 
satisfaction both by those to whom 
the Indian Mutiny is one of the 
most vivid and terrible recollec- 
tions of their lives, and by those 
to whom it is simple history, a 
landmark of the past. 

Such a book as this shows better, 
perhaps, than any description can 
do, the advantages of the practical 
worker in any ‘eventful period of 
history. The soldier’s line of thought 
is entirely apart from any consider- 
ation of the causes which bring 
about wars, mutinies, or rebellions. 
The great questions which lie at the 
root of the struggle, the principles in- 
volved, are happily removed by their 
preliminary character altogether out 
of his field of observation. With 
these the statesman, the philosopher, 
the legislator have to do. The sol- 
dier’s task is more simple and straight- 
forward. He is not called upon to 


conciliate opposing principles, but ° 


to overcome external difficulties, — 
to guide one body of men, to subdue 
and overcome another ; and the 
practical aim thus given to all his 
thoughts acts upon his mind, and 
shapes a quite special type of char- 
acter, than which there is nothing 
more attractive or delightful. We 
are very apt to ignore the mental 
qualities which are very necessary to 
make a good soldier, even in a sub- 
ordinate position; the quickness of 
eye and promptitude of mind, the 
daring and the wariness, the power 
of calculation yet capability of set- 
ting all calculations at defiance, 
which a man must possess to whom 
any responsibility is given in a 
moment of danger; and to consider 
the very ordinary gift of personal 
courage which many fools possess, 
and some wise men lack, as worth 
more to a fighting man than the 
brains which are liable to be blown 
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No one, how- 


out at any moment. 
ever, is unaware of the great mental 
as well as bodily strain to which 
every commander in the field must be 
subjected, or can be unconscious of 
the fact that a great General requires 
genius to inspire him as much as a 


great Poet. The peculiarity in the 
soldier’s case, however, is that his 
genius, though involving all the 
higher exercises of mental power, 
imagination as well as calculation, 
is so modified and shaped by the 
practical uses to which it is bent, 
that he himself in most cases is in- 
finitely less conscious of his high 
intellectual standing than are his 
equals in other lofty pursuits. It 
would .seem to be the tendency of 
abstract thought to magnify the 
importance of the mind beyond all 
other human things—a weakness 
which leads to innumerable aberra- 
tions, and often marks with mortal 
imperfection those powers of reason, 
only too clear and too far-reaching, 
which, despising a!l conditions ex- 
cept intellectual ones, go astray, 
without being aware of it, from all 
the possibilities of life. The soldier’s 
experience is exactly the reverse, 
Practical difficulties are the first 
thing he has to consider; he is 
bound to fact, even when called 
upon to exercise a high faculty of 
imagination, and to throw himself 
mentally into his adversary’s posi- 
tion, in order to divine what that 
adversary is likely to do. This 
continual practical aim and strong 
hold of reality over the mind and 
thoughts, saves him from all the 
ordinary drawbacks of intellectual- 
ism, and gives him a simplicity, 
unconsciousness, and humility of 
mind, which are as important mo- 
rally as they are refreshing, and 
delightful. We do not ki®w a 
more attractive picture than that 
of the honest and simple soldier, 
scarcely aware of the intellectual 
power which he must possess in 
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order to be what he is, taking credit 
for nothing but a desire to do his 
duty, expecting neither glory nor the 
name of hero, but only the appro- 
bation of his brothers in arms, and 
the reputation of “a good officer”— 
and standing faithful at once to God 
and his country without ever think- 
ing that he has any power of election 
in the matter, or any possible alter- 
native. There are circumstances 
in which this calm matter-of- 
course becomes absolutely sublime. 
This is the special charm which 
the reader will find in Sir Hope 
Grant’s simple book, as in so many 
other unaffected records of military 
toil., The  soldier-historian may 
pause now and then to note the 
valour of a brother officer, or the 
daring of some adventurous party ; 
but he treats his own doings as if 
they were mere brick-making, and 
goes on steadily, not to say stolidly, 
through his record of each day’s 
labour, as if it were the most 
ordinary occupation in the world. 
When he has the chance of a frolic, 
he goes into it with the light-heart- 
edness of a schoolbey; then turns 
his horse’s head to face death and 
desperation, with the coolness of a 
workman returning to everyday 
work. He is indeed so little effec- 
tive, at the first glance, in 
pictorial point of view, that the 
spectator has to look again, and by 
the help of other lights than those 
which his hero offers, before he 
can form any idea of the real great- 
ness of the man with whom he 
has to do, 

The causes of the Indian Mutiny 
will never, we suppose, be fully 
known, at least to any European ; 
—why the many different and often 
conflicting races should have been 
moved all at once, with one impulse, 
to this desperate and foolish at- 
tempt to throw over the sovereignty 
of the stranger; why they should 
have chosen that moment, and 
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why, having made their first step 
so successfully, they should have 
fallen into such feebleness after- 
wards, are questions which we 
do not attempt to answer. It is, of 
course, always sufficiently compre- 
hensible that the natives of a great 
country should from time to time 
be moved with intolerable impa- 
tience at thought of ‘their conquered 
condition, especially when they 
have education enough to calculate 
on their own surpassing power of 
numbers, and on the comparative 
weakness of the stranger in the 
midst of them. According to all 
human probability, this feeling will 
and must continue to exist, and it 
is one for which every conquering 
race must be prepared; but this 
permanent danger is not enough of 
itself to account for so sudden and 
so violent an outburst of national 
passion. No better lesson could 
be given of the facility with which 
the popular mind receives an 
impression, and the impossibility 
of dissipating such an impres- 
sion when once formed, than by 
the story of the “ greased cart- 

ridges,’ which the mysterious 
leaders of the Hindoo race took 
advantage of as the occasion neces- 
sary to rouse their followers. We 
‘scarcely need to recall the facts to 
the reader. The introduction of 
the Enfield rifle was the simple 
cause of the first convulsion: the 
cartridges for this rifle were greased 
with some preparation actually con- 
taining tallow, and supposed also 
to contain lard, the fat of the cow 
and the hog, both of which implied 
pollution and loss of caste tothe na- 
tive soldier. Captain Knollys, who 
has carefully edited and furnished 
some important and valuable chap- 
ters introductory and commenta- 
tory to Sir Hope Grant’s narrative, 
enters in detail into this question, 
and to all appearance proves that 
those cartridges were never really 
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used, nor meant to be used, by 
the Sepoys. Several boxes of 
greased ammunition were indeed, 
he informs us, sent to India and 
served out to a few companies of 
Sepoys, but only for the purpose 
of “subjecting it to the tests of cli- 
mate.” “ It was carried in the pouch, 
handed on from man to man, and 
finaliy sent back to England. Not 
a round was used by the Sepoys for 
practice purposes.” Not only was 
this the case, but the ferment roused 
by this imaginary attempt upon 
their caste, was met by an imme- 
diate change of exercise, and per- 
mission to lubricate their own cart- 
ridges in their own way, so as to 
forestall the very shadow of reason- 
able objection. Reasonable objec- 
tions, however, were not at all the 
real danger; and all the precautions 
which were used to prevent or re- 
move the insane panic which had 
taken possession of the popular mind 
were in vain. Many other rumours 
of visionary terror were circulated 
among them to bring this unreason- 
ing panic to a head. They were 
warned that their conquerors were 
about to make a grand attempt to 
pollute and degrade the oriental 
races to their own level. They were 
told that the Company’s officers had 
sprinkled the blood of cows and 
pigs over the public stores of salt, 
with this diabolical purpose; that 
they had mixed animal fat with the 
ghee used by the Hindoos ; that they 
had adulterated flour with ground 
bones, and polluted the very wells 
by throwing meatintothem. These 
curious follies of the imagination 
remind us of nothing so much as of 
Manzoni’s story of the fables current 
among the Milanese at the time of 
theirgreat plague—fables much of 
the £i. description, and producing 
the same madness of panic and re- 
venge, Captain Knollys deprecates 
— idea of “ judging natives by the 
me standard as we judge Euro- 
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ans;” but we are by no means 
sure that Europeans of the same 
class, assailed, or supposing them- 
selves to be assailed, in their preja- 
dices and beliefs, would not, even 
now, be capable of taking up .an 
equally false impression, and cling- 
ing to it with equal vehemence—es- 
pecially if behind them were secret 
leaders, ready to work upon their im- 
agination in all kinds of wily ways— 
and at the bottom a prevailing sense 
of wrong, such as can scarcely be ex- 
pected to be absent from the mind 
of the conquered. That a mass of 
mistaken impressions, something of 
this character, and invulnerable to 
all attempts at explanation, and even 
to the plainest teaching of facts, lies 
at the root of the persistent enmity 
in the breasts of the uneducated 
Irish towards Great Britain, who 
can doubt ? 

On this tremendous foundation 
every kind of wild hope was built 
—hope of casting off altogether 
the yoke of the stranger, hope of 
setting up decayed dynasties, of 
changing obscure pensioners into 
powerful princes, of clutching at 
all the prizes which revolution 
is supposed to fling about; and, 
individually, of lawless freedom, 
revenge upon superiors, plunder 
and rapine, and that  saturnalia 
of blood and crime in which all 
Eastern nations have from time to 
time indulged. The crisis was 
helped on by the extraordinary 
calm and security of the English, 
and especially of English officers, 
who, according to Captain Knollys, 
had ceased to keep up the personal 
intercourse which is so necessary to 
the maintenance -of loyalty in all 
primitive races ; ‘and who, we fear, 
made little effort to conceal their 
contempt for the people who sur- 
rounded them like wild beasts 
thirsting for blood, and whom it 
was the will of the conqueror to 
treat as gentle and domesticated 
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animals. This accounts for the 
total absence of precautions until 
too late, which betrayed so many 
little groups of English into the 
hands of their murderers, and made 
possible those scenes which even 
now we dare not think of, into 
the details of which no man ven- 
tures to enter, and which we conceal 
dumbly even from ourselves under 
the memorial cross which casts a 
shadow of the universal peace of 
death on the remains of the out- 
raged and tortured. 

Sir Hope Grant’s diary begins in 
May 1857, very shortly before the 
march upon Delhi, which ended— 
though much too slowly for the ex- 
cited watchers at home, whose fury 
of indignation was beyond all words 
to express—in the fall of that strong- 
hold of rebellion, and with it of all 
the insurgents’ chances of eventual 
success. The direction in which 
the gallant writer’s steps were thus 
turned spares us from the dismalest 
tale of all, the horrible catastrophe 
of Cawnpore, in which every de- 
tail of tragic shame and misery 
centres. It seems hard even now 
for any one who lived through these 
times to think of peaceful business 
or ordinary existence as carried on 
at a place, the name of which is as- 
sociated with events so terrible.. It 
is quiet enough now ; and no doubt 
English children play, and English 
women smile, within those walls, 
which we cannot think of but with 
a shudder, and which no one in 
this island could name for years 
without a surging upwards of indig- 
nant blood, and that hot moisture to 
the eyes which scorches the eyelids, 
and is something as different as can 
be from mere tears. How familiar 
those.names grew to us in that fiery 
moment! Never blazing Indian 
sun burnt in a landscape upon the 
fevered brain as that cruel illumin- 
ation fixed upon our minds the 
white town with its demons let 
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loose; the great river, alien, yet 
less cruel, which here and there 
gave deliverance and cool death to 
a bunted soul. Let us turn from 
the scene which still is too rife of 
memories, Delhi had its tragedy, 
too, terrible enough, but which 
scarcely seized upon the mind as 
did the catastrophe of Cawnpore. 
There, however, were the headquar- 
ters—so far as it was possible to 
identify any headquarters in such a 
tumultuous insurrection—of the Mu- 
tiny ; and thither, accordingly, the 
main body of the little European 
army marched. We do not know 
whether England is exceptionally 
impatient when war is going on, or 
if it was the excitement of the ex- 
traordinary and_ terrible circum- 


stances alone which made the coun- 
try here so wild for instant action, 
and the apparent progress of the 
generals there so tedious and slow. 
But we remember well the furious 
impatience (no softer word can ex- 


press the popular feeling) and wild 
outcry of disappointment which rose 
everywhere as each mail came in, 
and the spectators at home learned 
that the fighters abroad had not 
yet made any impression on Del- 
hi, or quelled and crushed and 
stamped out the Mutiny which it 
was intolerable to us should last a 
day. It would be hard to say what 
miracle of valour, what entire oblite- 
ration of professional rules in one 
hot onslaught, what instant reverse 
of evil fortune by one prodigious 
assault of arms, the country expect- 
ed; but something miraculous, 
sudden, overwhelming in rapidity 
like the bursting forth of the un- 
expected flame itself, we certainly 
did expect, And we were liberal 
of blame, as the ignorant always are, 
and between rage and tears owned 
to ourselves that the day of great 
generals was over. This was before 
modest Havelock had come out of 
his obscurity, and before the man 
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whom all England began sudden} 
of one impulse to babble of as Sir 
Colin, demonstrated to us _ that 
our hasty lamentation was wrong, 
The temporary injustice which must 
thus perhaps always spring from the 
excited spectatorship of a great na- 
tion, entirely prevented from taking 
any share in the work, and requir. 
ing an ideal rapidity and success 
from its emissaries, must, we sup- 
pose, enter into the soldier’s cal- 
culations in all circumstances. In 
these extraordinary circumstances 
he had, as a matter of course, still 
more to bear. 

There was, however, an excuse for 
some confusion and bewilderment 
of counsel among the unfortunate 
generals suddenly roused from the 
routine duties of Indian garrison 
work in the worst and most danger- 
ous season, to quell with a hand- 
ful of men a great rebellion, and to 
subdue a thickly populated conti- 
nent, full of hostile races all eager to 
profit by our destruction, if not to 
aid ‘in destroying us. The first 
commander-in-chief, General An- 
son, died, apparently of the respon- 
sibility alone, almost before he had 
entered on his duties, in the begin- 
ning of May, in this eventful year. 
His successor, Sir Henry Barnard, 
held his appointment for less than 
two months,—only long enough 
to lead his forces to Delhi, and 
to see the first beginning of the 
obstinate conflict around that city. 
During this brief but tremendous 
interval, everything that was most 
likely to overwhelm the mind 
was united to the utmost strain 
of bodily power—long marches 
under a hot sun, perpetual anxiety, 
and those cares of a_ responsible 
ruler which are so _ appalling 
to minds unfitted for them, A 
good ordinary soldier suddenly 
thrust into such a command, with- 
out either genius or strength of 
mind to support him, was, indeed, 
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jn about as alarming and painful a 
position as it is possible to conceive ; 
and after some strange wanderings 
of mind, orders and counter-orders, 
determinations to attack, and falter- 
ings of resolution, this unfortunate 
commander got out of his difficulties, 
as so many people do whose spirit 
js unequal to their troubles, by 
dying of them. There can be no 
more impressive evidence of the ter- 
rible weight of this leadership than 
that in two months it killed two 
men, neither of them able to cope 
with the responsibility. General 
Archdale Wilson, under whom 
Delhi was taken, was not an excep- 
tional man any more than his pre- 
decessors; but he had at least the 
advantage of their foundation to 
build upon, and passed, as it were, 
over their bodies, to eventual suc: 
cess. He, too, was all but made an 
end of, by the strain of body and 
mind, and had to retire worn out, 
as soon as he had done his piece 
of work, to the Hills, to recover 
health and spirit before proceeding 
further. Such is the cost at which 
such struggles are carried on. It is 
strange, however, for any one who 
recollects the dismay with which in 
England news of what seemed a 
most lingering and sluggishly con- 
ducted siege were received, to find 
in Sir Hope Grant’s most modest 
and simple record the true history 
of the siege of Delhi: a narrative of 
active toil, continued attacks and 
repulses, unfailing watchfulness and 
exertion, such as has rarely been 
equalled. It is impossible to imagine 
any story in which there is less 
attempt at effect; yet none could 
be more effective. Its absolute 
truth and simplicity move us, as 
if by the very voice of the speaker ; 
and it is only thus that we could 
truly see what wonderful amount 
of work there was to do, and how the 
handful of English assailants did it. 
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They were but 2000 Europeans 
with a few guns, in opposition to 
swarms of revolted sepoys—40,000 
men according to one account,—and 
the entire population of a vast town 
—70,000 or 80,000 men, all made 
desperate by the knowledge that 
their own brutalities had cut them 
off in case of defeat from all possi- 
bilities of mercy. 

Here are a few examples of the 
difficulties encountered on the way 
—and of those against which the 
besiegers had to contend at every 
step of their progress. After the 
small English force had started for 
Delhi, they heard that Brigadier 
Wilson had obtained a small victory 
over the rebels, but was then hard 
pressed by them. 


““The day following he had been 
again attacked, and the rebels had been 
again driven back; but the heat was 
so fearful, and his men so exhausted, 
that he had found it impossible to fol- 
low up his victory. Wilson was now 
in a critical position, and I recom- 
mended Sir Henry to move on his 
troops to within 12 miles of Delhi, as 
the enemy could then hardly sally out 
to attack the former while we were so 
near. Sir Henry acted on this, estab- 
lished himself at Alipore, and Wilson 
was enabled to join us there on 7th 
June. We now found that the rebels 
had taken up a very strong position be- 
tween us and Delhi, and about 5 miles 
from the latter town, at a place called 
Budlee-ka-Serai, which they had in- 
trenched and armed with heavy guns. 
Sir Henry was much hampered in his 
dispositions owing to the smallness of 
his force, but his plan of attack was 
good, The main column was directed 
to proceed up the road and to make a 
direct attack on the enemy’s position, 
and I was ordered to march with 3 
squadrons of the 9th Lancers, and 10 
guns, by a by-road to the right, cross 
the Western Jumna Canal about a mile 
higher up, advance along its wooded 
banks, where I should be quite con- 
cealed from view, recross the canal 6 
miles higher up, and fall on the rebels 
in flank and rear. The 3 squadrons of 
the 9th Lancers were under Colonel 
Yule. The artillery force was com- 
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manded by Major Mackenzie, and con- 
sisted of Turner’s 6 9-pounders, and 
Tombs’s 4 light 6-pounders, from 
Meerut. The latter battery was in- 
complete, owing to want of transport. 
At one o'clock in the morning of the 
8th June we began our march, advanc- 
ed as quietly as possible as far as our 
foremost picket, took the turn to the 
right, and crossed the canal. The road 
along its banks was excellent, but was 
s0 narrow that, had we been attacked, 
our guns would have been useless. We 
therefore marched across the fields, 
and for about a mile our progress was 
easy ; but then we came to a swamp 
which extended over a wide district of 
country, and had been formed by the 
bursting of the canal-bank. It was 
some time before we overcame this dif- 
ficulty ; and when we were still two 
miles from our destined point of attack, 
the guns of the main body, which had 
proceeded by the direct road, began to 
open fire, the preconcerted signal for us 
to commence operations. I therefore 
resolved to take to the canal-road, by 
which means we were enabled to pro- 
ceed at a merry trot, recrossed the 
canal, and quickly came upon the rear 
of the enemy. 

“Then the ground once more be- 
came very difficult, and intersected 
with ditches. Turner's heavy 9-pound- 
ers stuck fast, but Tombs’s light guns 
managed to,make their way to the 
front, and opened upon the rebels with 
great effect. The 9th Lancers behaved 
gallantly, charged into the midst of the 
enemy, captured a 9-pounder which the 
mutineers were endeavouring to with- 
draw, sabred its gunners, turned the 
gun upon a village where the enemy 
had taken refuge, and dislodged them 
from it. Colonel Yule killed three 
men with his own hand. At the same 
time the main body successfully storm- 
ed the intrenchment in their front. 
The 75th Regiment suffered severely ; 
and Colonel Chester, the Adjutant- 
General, was killed by a round-shot.” 


Nor were the difficulties over 
when the town of Delhi—for all 
these skirmishes were nothing but 
accidents on the road—was gained. 
“ The weather was so fearfully hot,” 
Sir Hope informs us, “that the 
gunners could not handle the shot 
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wherewith to load the guns.” And 
here is a mere sample of the daily 
journal, nothing in the least remark. 
able,—the kind of thing which he 
and his soldiers encountered, almost 
without thought—their everyday 
work. It is all the more interest. 
ing as affording a proof of the occa- 
sional chivalrous fidelity to be found 
even among the rebels. 


‘*The safety of the camp had been 
intrusted to my charge, and I imme. 
diately proceeded, with a squadron of 
the 9th Lancers, 2 guns of Major Scott’s 
battery, 2 of Major Turner's, and 2 of 
Captain Money’s troop of horse-artil- 
lery, to the right of the Ochterlony 
gardens, about a mile to our rear in a 
north-westerly direction, in order to 
reconnoitre. To my surprise I found the 
enemy in position half a mile farther 
on to our proper rear, On seeing my 
small force they opened a heavy fire 
against us, to which we responded with 
equal vigour. It was wonderful to see 
how the shot and shell fell among us 
without doing much harm; a grape- 
shot tore a pistol out of my holster. 
pipe, and I never saw it again. Our 
little army in camp, aroused by the 
firing, quickly turned out to support 
us, and we had a hard tussle for the 
mastery until 11.30 atnight. The re- 
maining squadrons of the 9th Lancers 
and the Guides horse charged a large 
body of the enemy on the Subzi-Mundi 
road; but with a ditch and houses on 
each side their action was paralyzed, 
and our loss was severe. Amongst 
those who fell, I grieve to say, was 
LieutenantColonel Yule of the 9th 
Lancers, as fine and gallant a soldier 
as ever lived. Captain Daly, too, was 
very severely wounded through the 
shoulders upon this occasion. 

** As long as daylight lasted we drove 
the rebels back ; but when darkness 
ensued they got round our flanks, and 
two of my guns (Money’s, I think) were 
in the greatest jeopardy; I therefore 
collected a few men together and 
charged the enemy. A sepoy within 
five yards of me fired at my horse, and 
puta bullet through his body, close to 
my leg. It was singular he did not 
aim at me; but in all probability he 
thought it best to make sure of killing 
the horse, and that then, toa certainty. 
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the rider would fall into his hands. r 
felt that my poor charger had received 
its death-wound ; yet he galloped on 
fifty yards through the throng of rebels, 
and then dropped down dead. Iwas in 
rather an awkward predicament—un- 
horsed, surrounded by the enemy, and, 
owing to the darkness, ignorant in 
which direction to proceed—when my 
orderly, a native Sowar of the 4th 
Irregulars, by name Rooper Khan, rode 
up to me, and said, ‘Take my horse— 
it is your only chance of safety.’ I 
could not but admire his fine conduct. 
He was a Hindostanee Mussulman, 
belonging to a regiment the greater 
part of which had mutinied; and it 
would have been easy for him to have 
killed me and gone over to the enemy ; 
but he behaved nobly, and was ready 
to save my life at the risk of his own. 
I refused his offer ; but, taking a firm 
grasp of his horse’s tail, I told Rooper 
Khan to drag me out of the crowd. 
This he performed successfully and 
with great courage. I may here men- 
tion that the next morning I called 
him into my tent (he was a fine-look- 
ing fellow, of tall stature, about 25 
years of age), and after praising him 
for his gallant behaviour, I offered him 
some little money ; upon which he drew 
himself up with great dignity, salamed, 
and said ‘No, Sahib, | will take no 
money ; but if you will get my com- 
manding officer to promote me, I 
shall be very grateful.’ I answered 
him that I would make a request to 
that effect, but urged him also to 
receive the money. He reluctantly 
took it and left the tent ; but the next 
morning I received a note from his 
commanding officer, Major Martin, re- 
turning the rupees, and stating that 
Rooper Khan could not be prevailed 
upon to accept them. Major Martin 
promoted him ; and in consequence of 
my favourable mention of him, Sir 
Henry Barnard awarded him_ the 
second-class order of merit. There 
were likewise two men of the 9th 
Lancers who behaved with great gal- 
lantry, Thomas Handcock and John 
Purcell. They stuck to me during the 
fight without consulting their own 
safety ; the latter had his horse killed 
under him about the same time that I 
lost my own; and Handcock, seeing 
me dismounted in the midst of my 
foes, earnestly besought me to take 
his charger. He was the same night 
wounded, and lost his arm, ‘The 
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enemy, however, did not persist in his 
attack, and by degrees the tiring ceased. 
I don’t think I ever felt so beat before. 
The weather was fearfully hot. I 
threw myself exhausted on the ground, 
and the only thing which revived me 
was a glass of beer, given me by 
Lieutenant Drummond, attached to 
the Rajah of Jheend’s Horse,a Sikh 
who had recently joined us.” 


Many other incidents of the siege 
are deeply interesting had we space 
to quote them. We can find room 
only for the account of one strange 
deliverance of a kind which pious 
people call providential, and people 
not pious can give no sort of 
account of. A great assault had 
been planned by the forces in Delhi 
against the tiny English army out- 
side their walls. It was on the 
occasion of a religious festival, and 
accordingly everything was propi- 
tious; and though it was then the 
season of rains, there had been an 
intermission for nearly a fortnight, 
so that the ground was in perfectly 
good condition. 


“The attack was well planned. A 
strong force was destined to proceed 
up the opposite bank of the Jumna 
which covered our left flank, cross by 
a bridge of boats at Baghput, take up 
a position in our rear at Rhye, and thus 
cut off our supplies from, and commu- 
nications with, the upper country, and 
in fact starve us out. Another force of 
6000, with 16 guns, were to cross the 
canal about three miles to our right and 
attack us inrear. Simultaneously the 
main body was to force our position 
in front and on our flanks. The one 
told off for the attack on our rear, 
advanced to the canal by the Rotuck 
road, and in a few hours constructed a 
bridge sufficiently strong to admit of 
the passage of artillery. Part of their 
cavalry had passed, and their artillery 
was on the point of following the ex- 
ample when a black cloud suddenly 
appeared overhead, followed by a ter- 
rific down-pour of rain, which con- 
verted the sluggish waters of the canal 
into a foaming torrent. The bridge 
was completely swept away, and the 
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strong powerful timbers of which it 
had been constructed, were washed 
down to our camp. The further ad- 
vance of the enemy was now effectu- 
ally put a stop to, not only on account 
of the destruction of the bridge, but 
because the surrounding country had 
become impassable. Their cavalry 
which had crossed were separated from 
their main body, and were in a terrible 
fright lest we should send out a force 
to cut them off. With difficulty they 
made their escape, by marching about 
sixteen miles up the canal, crossing by 
a bridge which we had not been able 
to destroy; from whence,crestfallen and 
in disorder, they made their way back 
to Delhi. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with the above 
is, that at the very time the rain de- 
scended in such torrents on the enemy, 
we had not a single drop in our own 
camp. This was a wonderful interpo- 
sition of Providence.” 
Such an incident must have im- 
alse deeply the minds of the 
andful of Englishmen, fighting, as 
they were aware, a desperate battle, 
and therefore having all the better 
claim, their cause being just, on 
that God to whom they were used 
to say that He alone tighteth for us, 
They ran such risks almost daily, 
for the sorties were numerous; they 
had treason even among themselves, 
small as their following was, and 
were obliged to disband and dismiss 
a native regiment, whose English 
officers—with that strange obstinacy 
of faith which was one of the fea- 
tures of the period—held by them 
. stoutly till the last moment, refusing 
to belicve in any possibility of deser- 
tion. To such a point did this 
faith go, that Sir Hope Grant in- 
forms us the Adjutant - General, 
after assembling and _haranguing 
the native officers, presented the 
chief among them with a fine horse, 
which he received with protestations 
of devotion. “That very evening 
the native officer galloped off on 
his beautiful horse, and went over 
to the enemy.” Several troopers, 
however, of this disbanded regi- 
s 


ment remained examples of fidelity, 
as an offset against the treachery of 
the others. 

The siege of Delhi lasted more 
than three months. The small army, 
badly furnished in every way, at- 
tacked and attacking almost daily, 
sometimes surrounded by almost im- 
passable swamps,sometimesscorched 
under blazing suns, enduring, with 
little ease, and perpetual fatigue, 
the worst that an Indian climate 
in its most terrible combination of 
fiery heat and fatal humidity could 
do, passed thus the months of June, 
July, and September, while England 
fumed and fretted over the sea, 
wondering and blaming its inaction. 
The siege train only reached them 
on the 4th of September; and by 
that time, in consequence of the 
exertions made, chiefly by Sir John 
Lawrence, to reinforce them, their 
numbers altogether, including Sikhs, 
rose to 10,000. On the 13th Sep- 
tember the final attack was made; 
and two days after, the vast crowd 
of insurgents were finally dis- 
persed from the stronghold, and 
the city returned into British 
hands. We need not enter into de- 
tails of a struggle which was accom- 
panied by much desperate fighting, 
and by some losses on the English 
side which it would be difficult to 
overestimate. One of them, and 
perhaps the most important, was 
that of the brave General Nicholson, 
who was shot at the head of his 
brigade in an assault on the Lahore 
gate. There is a touch of genuine 
tragedy in the brief note made by 
Sir Hope of this brave soldier’s 
deathbed. 


“There was an unearthly stillness 
about the camp, very different to the 
bustle and activity which existed pre- 
vious to the assault. As I eutered the 
hut, the gloomy darkness was made vis- 
ible by one miserable dimly-burning 
candle, Ona couch I sawa figure lying 
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stretched at full length, with a native 
standing beside him. The ghastly 
look of death was upon his counten- 
ance ; and, on going nearer, I perceived 
it was poor Brigadier Nicholson, whom 
[ had last seen upon the walls of Delhi 
the day before, vigorous and animated, 
leading on his men gallantly. Every- 
thing was now changed for him—ambi- 
tion, the hopes of rising to greatness— 
all was vanishing from before his eyes. 
He was like a noble oak riven asunder 
by a thunderbolt. As I approached 
he looked towards me, and in a deep 
sepulchral voice said, ‘ Who are you?’ 
I told him, and spoke some kind words 
to him. He looked again, and after 
some time, with great difficulty, said, 
‘I thank you ;’ and then closed his 
eyes.” 


Seldom has the death of a strong 
man, struck down in mid-career, 
been represented with more power- 
ful and tragical brevity, simple as 
are the words in which this heart- 
chilling picture is made. 

Here terminates the more painful 
part of the narrative. It is true 
that the double episode of Luck- 
now kept England still on a strain 
of tremendous emotion scarcely 
equalled, perhaps, by anything 
called forth by a public event with- 
in the limits of this century at least ; 
but all that was most appalling and 
cruel was now over, and the subdu- 
ing of the mutiny became rather a 
matter of time than a desperate pos- 
sibility. Havelock, Outram, Sir 
Colin Campbell, were all by this 
time in the field, men not likely to 
lose their heads in an emergency, 
and prepared, so far as calm courage, 
self-possession, and readiness of re- 
source could prepare them, for every- 
thing that might befall them. 

The episode of Lucknow to 
which we have just referred was, 
however, of all others the most 
prolonged in tragic interest. The 
other great misfortunes of the Eng- 
lish in India were known at least in 
England only after the occurrence ; 
but for Lucknow we all, who are 
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old enough to recollect it, went 
through all the vicissitudes of hope 
aud fear as much as if the besieged 
city had been an individual sufferer 
of our closest acquaintance. The 
death of Sir Henry Lawrence, one 
of the finest and noblest of those 
Christian soldiers who have made 
our English army illustrious, in the 
very commencement of that long 
agony, undergone by the cooped up 
remnant of British sufferers within 
the Residency—had given a melan- 
choly tone at once to their story, 
and added discouragement to the 
misery they endured so bravely. 
Everybody remembers the heroic 
march of Havelock to their relief— 
a march which was little less than 
a succession of battles against over- 
whelming numbers—his own little 
force never rising at its best beyond 
2500 men, against armies five or 
six times as great, and often more, 
How he fought his way mile by 
mile; how the gallant and chival- 
rous Outram, on joining him, 
waived his superior rank and served 
as a volunteer, rather than take 
from his brother-in-arms the honour 
of concluding what he had so well 
begun; and how he relieved Luck- 
now only to be in his turn shut in, 
and to endure once more all the 
calamities of the siege which he had 
momentarily relieved, we need not 
attempt to tell over again. Have- 
lock had served for many years 
humbly and without much notice, 
doing the work of a good soldier; 
but in this moment of extremity his 
turn came to show what was in him, 
and the unobtrusive Indian officer 
leaped at once into our national roll 
of heroes. The unfortunate concur- 
rence of events which made him a 
prisoner in the very fortifications 
from whence he had so hasted and 
fought to deliver the captives, made 
his sudden glory only more notice- 
able. And it would be vain to 
attempt to describe the feelings of 
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the anxious and excited spectators 
in England when they found them- 
selves called upon a second time to 
speculate whether deliverance would 
come in time, and to dread the pos- 
sibility of the fall of Lucknow, 
with a second brave little army 
added to its first defenders. 

The second siege had lasted for five 
or six weeks before we take up the 
story of the second deliverance in 
Sir Hope Grant’s stirring narrative. 
He himself had been left in mo- 
mentary inaction at Delhi while the 
troops scoured the neighbouring 
country, but had at last been sent for 
in haste, and was on his eager way 
to the succour of Lucknow when the 
newly appointed Commander-in- 
chief, Sir Colin Campbell—sent out 
at a day’s notice by one of those 
highly wrought impulses of popular 
feeling which now and then drive the 
British government and nation to an 
infallible choice of the right man— 
joined his small forces. Sir Colin, 
too, had been long a good officer 
merely, known in his profession, 
but not much out of it, and had al- 
ready begun to long for retirement 
and quiet, when sudden laurels fell 
upon the man who was all at once 
discovered to be the man whom Eng- 
land most wanted in her moment of 
extremity. “You little expected,” 
said Sir Hope as they met, “when I 
last heard from you that you would 
be appointed Commander-in-Chief 
in India.” “I should as soon have 
thought to be made Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” said the-other. It 
would be almost impossible to de- 
scribe to any reader too young to 
recollect it, the feelings with 
which we in England watched 
the progress of the new Com- 
mander, whom we all felt some- 
how, individually, to be our special 
emissary for the salvation of India, 
om that march to Lucknow. Sir 

ope tells the story of the march 
itself in his usual self-controlled 


and soldierly way—so many attacks 
of the enemy, so many difficulties 
of the road, marshes to drag the 
guns through, jungle to intercept 
the men, here “a heavy fire of 
infantry” suddenly opening upon 
them, there “an hour's pounding” 
with heavy guns to drive away 
a hostile outpost. The story of 
the excitement of a single peaceful 
family in England—its | longing for 
news, its hopes and wild terrors, its 
perpetual discussion of what might 
be doing, and the close interest with 
which it followed every movement 
and watched for every mail—would, 
could we tell it in detail, be infinitely 
more emotional than the soldier's 
plain record of what he did from day 
to day, the bullets that played about 
him harmlessiy, and all the various 
risks he ran, of which he makes 
nothing. By desperate fighting they 
struggled into the Residency, where 
they were welcomed with such en- 
thusiasm as may easily be conceived, 
by the spent and weary garrison. 
But here, again, reality quite fails of 
the effect which imagination gives. 
“ Soldiers,” said Havelock, his eyes 
full of tears, to the men who flocked 
about him—* soldiers, I am happy 
to see you ; soldiers, I am happy to 
think you have got into this place 
with a smaller loss than I had.” 
But while these sober words were 
all that even the excitement of such 
a deliverance drew from the British 
general, with that obstinate incapa- 
city for scenic effects that seems to 
mark the race—we at home found 
vent for our excitement in much more 
dramatic pictures of how the de- 
liverance came. We remember a 
pretty story current at the tire of 
how some Scotch lass, a soldier’s 
daughter, was the first to hear from 
the rampart a far-off sound of the 
Highland pipes which announced 
the deliverers; how she was sup- 
posed to have gone crazy in her 
sudden joy; and how gradually that 
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craze of gladness communicated it- 
self to all as the shrill sweet pibroch 
grew on the air, and the red-coats 
came in sight. The present writer 
owns to having put this story into 
verse, with some lingering hope 
that it might be true, in such a 
genuine passion of excitement as 
perhaps only youth is capable of. 
Nothing of this kind is in the sim- 
ple narrative. Theirs was “a happy 
meeting” and much .“ cordial shak- 
ing of hands,” says Sir Hope Grant, 
with true British quiet ; and thus 
ended two terrible sieges and one 
of the most awful moments of sus- 
pense ever endured by any com- 
munity,—suspense which the whole 
nation shared with the actual suf- 
ferers; for there was scarcely a man 
or woman in England who did not 
tremble to hear of another catas- 
trophe such as that at Cawnpore 
until the beleaguered garrison and, 
above all, the women and children, 
were safe out of those dangerous 
walls. 

The third expedition to Lucknow, 
undertaken only after this object 
was attained, and which ended in 
the complete dispersion of the re- 
bels and re-possession of the city, 
though not less interesting in a 
military point of view nor ‘Tess ex- 
citing as a warlike struggle, has no 
longer the dramatic and general 
interest of the former marches ; and 
as we do not attempt to enter into 
any military review of the situation 
we will not follow the generals 
through the remaining campaign, 
which by degrees quenched all the 
sparks of evil, and reduced India 
again to quiet and subordination. 
Long ere this it had become appar- 
ent that this “brightest jewel in 
the British crown” was not going 
to be snatched from us, and that 
the momentary chill of disaster 
which had struck the heart of the 
nation, with the strangest mixture of 
fear, anguish, and incredulity, was as 
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temporary as any other sudden shock 
which sends back the blood to the 
heart, only to fortify both soul and 
body, in an instant, with strenuous 
impulse to resist the evil and win 
back the tranquillity assailed. The 
courage of England at home was at 
once recovered when the women 
and children were out of danger, 
and no new outrage such as those 
which had chilled our blood was 
possible. The courage of our sol- 
diers had never flagged. They, 
subjected to perpetual perils, had 
gone about their work always with 
imperturbable self-possession. At 
a very dark moment indeed, just 
before the first assault on Delhi, 
Sir Hope Grant himself, struck with 
this amazing calm, pauses in his 
hasty tale to make a note upon it. 
He, himself a soldier, wonders, as 
any man well might, at the perfect 
calm of both officers and soldiers. 
“ Men,” he says, “ seemed to regard 
the coming struggle as if it were a 
cricket match in which every one 
felt confident bis side would win.” 
There was even time for frolic after 
the first passion was over. It is 
only fair, however, to say that 
this was after the fall of Delhi 
and the deliverance of the Luck- 
now garrison had taken something 
of the sting out of the more 
horrible recollections of the war, 
We remember to have heard a some- 
what dull officer, not ordinarily in- 
teresting, in his conversation, tell 
me portions of the 
With a fervour of re- 
collection ch turned his native 
dulness into dramatic force, and 
gave the hearer a’ sympathetic 
shudder, as he told of the grim look 
of the men when mercy was sug- 
gested to them, and how they said 
“ Cawnpore !” to each other, with a 
stillness more terrible than any war 
ery, when they charged the enemy. 
There is little trace, however, of 
this wild vehemence of feeling ins 
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Sir Hope Grant’s story, and we read 
such an anecdote as the following, 
after all the more terrible recollec- 
tions called forth by his narrative, 
with a certain sense of escape and 
relief. 


‘The 53d Regiment, principally 
composed of Irishmen, were a fine 
looking set of fellows, and equally good 
hands at fighting. Their discipline, 
however, was not by any means perfect, 
and it was difficult to keep them well 
in hand. They had been lying under 
the bank of a road which afforded but 
an inadequate protection, and had in 
consequence lost a good many men. 
All of a sudden, without a word from 
any of their officers, they rushed for- 
ward, and, utterly heedless of all efforts 
to stop them, made their way into the 
toll-house, in a few instants clearing 
out the enemy. The Commander-in- 
Chief was terribly annoyed, and riding 
up to the regiment, pitched into it well. 
But these wild Irishmen were incorri- 
gible ; whenever he began to speak, a 
lot of them exclaimed as loud as they 
could, ‘Three cheers for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, boys !’ until at last he 
himself was obliged to go away laugh- 
ing.” 


A little while after this incident, 
we hear, with a pleasant sense of 
the always lessening cloud, of a 
sudden adventurous outburst made 
by Sir Hope and his brother officers 
“to see their wives,” from whom 
they had been separated through all 
the painful and anxious time now 
happily almost at an end—an ex- 
pedition upon which they seem 
to have set out with ali*the glee of 
delivered schoolboy’, and which Sir 
‘Colin, grim but kindly ofd bachelor, 
permitted with humorous contempt 
and probably a touch of envy. By- 
and-by they could hear with pleasure 
of “some good pig-sticking,” and 
“put up a large fox which gave usa 
fine chevy.” Thus the time of misery 
and disaster came to an end, and 
the ordinary conditions of life, 
those common laws and common 
‘incidents which outlive all despairs 


and troubles, resumed their usual 
sway on the very edge of the hurri- 
cane past. 

It is, however, with a shudder 
that we find, very sparingly given— 
for Sir Hope does not seem to have 
any disposition to linger upon hor- 
rors—some details here and there 
which call back to us with startling 
vividness the feelings which ren- 
dered us half crazy with excitement 
and horror at the time. Here is 
one brief but terrible incident. 
Some poor people, officers with their 
wives and children, had taken re- 
fuge with the Rajah of Powaen, who 
soon, however, tired of them, and 
sent them off with an escort of their 
own revolted native soldiers. 


** After the first day’s march, two 
young officers, mere boys, who had 
just joined, being excessively fatigued 
and footsore, lagged behind, where- 
upon some of the Sepoys began prick- 
ing them up with their bayonets. One 
of the captains remonstrated with these 
brutes. The two poor lads, however, 
could not get on any faster, and the 
villains immediately put their muskets 
to their heads and shot them. One of 
the party, alady:whom we had known 
very well at Umballa, was expecting 
her confinement, and was quite upset 
by all the horrors she had been forced 
to pass through. Her husband, in des- 
peration at the fate which was evi- 
dently impending over them, shot her ; 
another officer followed his example 
with his wife ; and then the Sepoys 
fell upon their prisgners and murdered 
them all.” 


Never was there a simpler, less 
emotional record of perhaps the most 
terrible condition of affairs in which 
civilised men ever found themselves. 
Her husband, in desperation, shot 
her. It is impossible to conceive a 
more frightful climax of mortal 
anguish and misery. 

Here, however, is a pendant, in 
the dismal reversal of positions later 
on, when the mutiny was all but 
quelled, and the wretched remnants 
of the rebel forces were being pur- 
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sued in all directions, flying in 


broken parties over the country, 
having lost all hope, courage, and 
possibility of existence, 


“‘On the 23d May we followed up 
the enemy across the hills, and came 
to some ground dabbled with pools of 
blood, where wounded men had been 
struggling on; and farther on dis- 
covered two of the rebels in a state of 
hopeless exhaustion, dying from their 
wounds and from starvation. It was 
sad to see many of the poor wives of 
the Sepoys who had accompanied their 
husbands, deserted and left to die on 
the bare ground. One of these wretch- 
ed women was lying in the last stage 
of exhaustion, and sinking fast, with 
her long black hair hanging dishevelled 
about her face,—one child at her breast, 
and another standing by her side. I 
told one of my staff to fetch a doolie 
for her and her children. When she 
heard the order, she roused herself up 
and gave a look of wild and unutter- 
able joy, thinking in all probability 
that her poor starving babies would be 
saved ; but the effort was too much for 
her, and she again sank back into her 
previous position. The sight was truly 
touching. Poor creature, she was put 
into a doolie and taken care of. She 
ultimately recovered.” 


A more remarkable contrast could 
scarcely be—the rebel sepoy’s wife 
taken up tenderly in the arms of 
charity and brought back from the 
very edge of dea th to life and safety 
—the English officer’s wife, shot ina 
tragic passion of despair and love, to 
save her from a worse fate, by her 
husband. It is good to be able to 
believe that the avenging English 
paused, while they carried fire and 
flame through the country, to do 
many such acts of Christian charity, 
though we fear it is impossible to 
doubt that many wild deeds, un- 
modified by any exercise of Chris- 
tian feeling, might find a place in 
the chronicles of that swift and 
sudden re-establishment of power. 
There is scarcely, however, any trace 
of these cruelties and fierce reprisals 
in Sir Hope Grant’s narrative, The 
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only case in which anything of the 
kind is recorded is immediately 
after the siege of Delhi, when a too 
zealous officer found out the hiding- 
place of three grandsons of the old 
Mogul, supposed to have taken a 
part in the massacre of the English 
in Delhi. “They tried to excul- 
pate themselves from blame, and 
denied the guilt; but Hodson 
charged them with having killed 
the ladies and gentlemen who had 
taken refuge in the palace, or had 
been made prisoners ; and taking a 
revolver from his belt, with his own 
hand he shot the three unhappy 
wretches dead on the spot. This 
sad act,” writes Sir Hope, “ was 
most uncalled for.” It is almost the 
only instance of lawless vengeance 
recorded here, though we are afraid 
there can be little doubt that many 
other such fierce revenges were taken 
when the civilised man, still wild 
with the thrill of indignant passion, 
had at length reprisal in his power. 

It will be seen from the quota- 
tions we have made that there is 
no attempt at fine writing in Sir 
Hope Grant’s manly journal, It is 
the daily record of his career, as 
modest, and as little thoughtful of 
self as it is possible to be, and is as 
good an instance of the power of 
soldierly simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness to take all fanfaronade of 
heroism out of actions truly heroic, as 
we remember to have seen. This is 
not an art cultivated much, so far as 
we know, out of the British domin- 
ions, but it is a curious art in its way ; 
for the process of toning down all 
the excitement of danger, and the 
stir and glow of blood which must 
accompany the terrible emergencies 
of war, into something that looks as 
matter-of-fact as a surveyor’s diary, 
is more delicate than the process of 
heightening the colours, and bring- 
ing out the higher lights, of which 
military records in other quarters 
furnish us with many examples. 
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And the struggle, recorded with 
such brief and plain simplicity, was 
no ordinary campaign. It was 
neither more nor less than the re- 
conquest of the most important 
part of India, the richest and most 
populous portion of our eastern 

ossessions, and indeed the re-estab- 
ronene throughout the entire con- 
tinent of our menaced power; for 
there can be little doubt that had 
the insurrection succeeded in Ben- 
gal, as at first it seemed likely to 
do, the fire would soon have spread 
to the other Presidencies, in both of 
which there were slight and quickly 
suppressed stirrings of excitement. 
What the handful of Europeans 
had to do, accordingly, in the climate 
so fatal to them, at a season when 
every effort is generally made to 
shelter them from the terrible 
splendour of the tropical sun, was 
to take back out of the hands of 
myriads of natives the vast country 
to which by nature those natives 
had the best right, in which they 
were perfectly at home, and which 
was no more noxious to them in its 
fiery heat and tropical storms than 
the blasts of a Scotch hillside to 
the plumed and plaided Highlander 
who tramped across the burning 
plains to Lucknow at the hourly 
hazard of his life. Even the natives 
were utterly changed since the days 
of their first subjugation—they were 
trained and disciplined soldiers, 
taught by Englishmen, armed by 
Englishmen with the most deadly 
weapons that modern skill had 
framed: they ought to have known 
how to fight as well as their oppon- 
ents ; and they were inspired by all 
the strongest of human excitements, 
patriotism, (so far as they knew the 
meaning of the word) and that over- 
wrought excitement of religious feel- 
ing which we call fanaticism; and 
the fierce op position of race against 
race, the slave against the master, 
not always personally considerate of 
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him. All these conjoined to make 
“ the mild Hindoo” a most formid- 
able enemy—not to speak of the last 
and most urgent peril of all, the 
desperation of inevitable death and 
ruin should they fail. They fought, 
as we say, with halters round their 
necks, victory being their only 
chanee. Yet with all these i inspira- 
tions in their favour, with the cli- 
mate and their congenial habits, as 
against the beef-eating, strong-drink- 
consuming European, and with an 
overwhelming superiority in point 
of numbers, the Eastern failed to 
hold his own. In May 1857 the wild 
and sudden storm broke forth upon 
us, SW eeping into destruction many 
a little centre of English society, 
and destroying entire families, in- 
nocent sacrifices for their country’s 
supremacy. For all that tremen- 
dous summer the fate of India hung 
in the balance ; but before the year 
was over, the handful of invaders had 
regained the half-lost power, and 
the greatest and richest alien coun- 
try that ever was subject to a 
foreign race, fell once more, worn 
out and abject, under the British 
sway. It is almost impossible to 
believe that so many great events 
and so many overwhelming emo- 
tions could be possible within so 
short a cycle of time, or that Eng- 
land should have famed and fretted 
with impatience, as she did, over so 
enormous a piece of work completed 
so soon. We said thatif it were pos- 
sible that the British power had 
entered upon that period of decad- 
ence which seems to come to all 
great powers in their time, the In- 
dian mutiny would probably appear 
to the historian the first menace of 
failure: but when we look at this 
extraordinary event from its other 
side—when we contemplate its end 
rather than its beginning, we doubt 
whether the facts would bear that 
interpretation. The momentary 
catastrophe was terrible; but the 
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recovery, the stand at bay, the swift 
and tremendous reaction were more 
wonderful still ; and strength cannot 
have begun to fail in the arms, 
which in a year’s time recovered In- 
dia from her own hordes, and placed 
the yoke again upon her mighty 
shoulders, 

It is far from a pleasant reflec- 
tion, however, that we hold in our 
hands so vast an empire with so 
very little understanding of the 
mind, and thoughts, and meaning 
of its inhabitants as to be thus be- 
trayed in a moment, without, up to 
this time, any very clear ideas why 
we were betrayed. From whence 
came the mysterious impulse which 
set all these myriads—so crafty yet 
so primitive, so wonderfully capable 
of conspiracy, and so strangely in- 
capacitated (as it would seem) for 
any vigorous and persevering ac- 
tion—into motion? Wecannot tell; 
nor can we be sure that some strange 
inexplainable fiery cross, chupatty, 
or other incomprehensible communi- 
cation, may not pass through them 
like the wind to-morrow, arousing 
another and another outburst. Cap- 
tain Knollys points out this strange 
and dangerous ignorance in some 
telling pages of his introduction. We 
have books enough about India, 
missionaries, teachers, professors, 
innumerable apparatus of investiga- 
tion; yet we seem to know less 
about the Hindoo than Clive and 
Warren Hastings did. We had the 
gratification to hear not long ago an 
eloquent and vehement invective 
from Mr. Ruskin upon the learned 
foolishness of the physiologist, who 
could tell him all about the anatomy 
of the bird he was studying, but 
nothing about its life or habits. 
This peculiarity of modern science 
is perhaps rather a perilous one ; 
for, after all, the irrigation of India, 
or its taxation, or even its Govern- 


ment, are less important than its 








as we have seen, to slay our chil- 
dren, and torture them, and thereby 
carry misery and horror even into 
English houses far removed from 
the scene of conflict. Might it not 
be worth our while to study a little 
the millions of our fellow-creatures 
who possess this tremendous power, 
and to impress upon the minds of 
the young “ competition wallahs,” 
who now stream out to India full 
of every kind of unnecessary know- 
ledge, the extreme expediency of 
understanding the races among 
whom they have to live, and at the 
same time the impossibility of ever 
understanding or coming to any 
human relationship with races whom 
they despise ? 

There are some pleasant glimpses 
throughout Sir Hope Grant’s book 
of the still greater soldier who com- 
pleted the reconquest of India, and 
of whom the journalist speaks with 
that delightful mixture of manly 
devotion and fresh schoolboy feel- 
ing, as to a more genial master than 
ever master was, which are very 
agreeable to the reader. It seems 
almost a pity that the common forms 
of honour inevitable among us 
should have obliterated the familiar 
name of Sir Colin Campbell, friend- 
liest and most characteristically 
English of all titles, under the dis- 
guise of Lord Clyde—aname which 
he seems himself to have adopted 
with some reluctance, coming as it 
did at the close of his life, and un- 
transmissible, as he had no direct 
heir. Some of his letters which are 
printed in the Appendix give us a 
touching glimpse of the weariness 
and home-longing which had come 
upon the good soldier, before he had 
risen to anything beyond that pro- 
fessional reputation which is the 
forerunner of other glory. He was 
tired of India and tired of mono- 
tonous undistinguished work in 
those dull days before the Crimea 
and before the Mutiny, which stir- 
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ring times dispersed all tedium and 
developed his abilities and his fame. 
“ If they will only give us one year 
—not less—of batta,” he writes in 
1849, “ I shall be able to think of 
leaving this country. I neither care, 
nor do I desire, for anything else but 
the little money in the shape of 
batta, to make the road between the 
camp and the grave a little smooth- 
er than I could otherwise make it 
out of the profession; for I long to 
have the little time that may re- 
main to me to myself, away from 
barracks and regimental or profes- 
sional life, with the duties that be- 
long to it in a time of peace.” 
“ They have made me a K.C.B.,” 
he writes again a little later. “I 
may confess to you that I would 
much rather have got a year’s batta, 
because the latter would enable me 
to leave this country a year sooner 
and to join some friends of my early 
days, whom I love very much, and 
in whose society I would like to 


spend the period which may yet 
remain to me to live between the 
camp and the grave.” 

Touching words,—full of weari- 
ness and a sense of the fruitless- 
ness of the camp life, with its rou- 
tine duties of peace, and its blank 


of monotonous existence. “ The 
day I leave this country will ter- 
minate my military career,” he adds, 
emphatically, not foreseeing the 
Alma and Inkerman, nor the march 
to Lucknow, and the recovery of 
India. Before these great events 


had come, the weary soldier was 
justified in longing to escape to 
the friends he loved; but when 
danger arose, these longings were 
quickly put aside. Perhaps there 
never were two more notable in- 
stances of the sudden blossoming 
out into heroic use and work, of 
lives long held captive in the husk, 
unable to show what was in them 
—than we have in Havelock and 
Sir Colin Campbell, both of them 
almost old men before the moment 
came in which their powers could 
be revealed. Had they died only 
a few years earlier, no one would 
have known, beyond at least their 
immediate circle, that these two 
unobtrusive officers carried meta- 
phorically the marshal’s baton in 
their knapsacks; yet in dying, 
these true and honest soldiers would 
have left no murmur of discon- 
tent; nothing worse than perhaps a 
sigh of weariness behind them. For- 
tunately they lived long enough to 
serve their country as_ brilliantly 
in full light of day as_ they 
had served her faithfully in. the 
shade. Such men must always 
be the very highest and noblest 
distinction of British arms ; and so 
long as we retain the race of 
them, we may, in all emergencies, 
defy the world. But, notwithstand- 
ing, it will always be hard upon our 
heroes that emergencies come but 
seldom, and that in ordinary times 
England is rarely wise enough or 
bright enough to find them out. 
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Ir Rip van Winkle or any other 
celebrated sleeper had finished a nap 
in the course of last autumn, there 
would bave been a world of strange 
things to explain to him ; but there 
are certain truths which his own 
observation might have made abun- 
dantly clear, albeit he would know 
nothing of how they had come to 
pass. For instance, he could have 
had no doubt about the period of 
existence to which the Ministry had 
attained, any more than he would 
about the age of a horse, born 
during his slumber, whose mouth 
he could inspect. Individuals, we 
know, have modes of thought and 
feeling and utterance proper to their 
times of life. In youth the ima- 
gination stretches forward to over- 
take the future, the mind is en- 
grossed with expectation and de- 


sign, the tongue is eloquent with 
the promises prompted by life and 


vigour. In manhood and middle 
age, although it may be pleasant 
to look upon something already 
achieved as an earnest of power, 
yet the regard is still forward, the 
desire is to complete the programme, 
and the tone, though tempered to 
caution by the rubs of life, is hope- 
ful still, more decided perhaps now 
that the objects to which labour is 
directed are plainly seen. It is not 
until “the lean and slippered pan- 
taloon” stage has been reached that 
there is a gradual closing of all 
prospect, and the soul which has 
done its work of good or evil is fain 
to ruminate upon the past, in fancy 
living over again, with a difference, 
its finished career, and endeavour- 
ing to illuminate with brilliant 
colours its passages and adventures. 
The fairy colouring of which these 
retrospects are susceptible, is fa- 
miliar to us all. The scenes of a 


commonplace, an unscrupulous, a 
feeble, or even a vicious life, thought 
over again in mellow age, and de- 
scribed by a voice no longer big and 
manly, but which “ pipes and 
whistles in the sound,” are often so 
transformed, as to seem epic, or 
pathetic, or exciting. Poor old 
Shallow’s reminiscences, one remem- 
bers, drew from Sir John Falstaff the 
reflection, “ Lord, Lord, how subject 
we old men are to this vice of 
lying!” Much excuse is made for 
this romancing in the aged and 
effete, seeing that they have little 
else to console themselves with ; and 
indeed this highly-coloured retro- 
spection is commonly regarded as a 
characteristic of senility. Now it 
is by this characteristic that Rip van 
Winkle might determine that the 
Ministry has gone some way past 
its meridian. For many months 
Ministers have done nothing but 
boast of their past achievements, as 
Shallow did of the mad pranks he 
had done about Turnbull Street. 
They have not said in words that 
they have made the enemies of 
England tremble, or caused treaties 
to be respected, or maintained the 
national honour inviolate. They have 
not quite said that they have made 
Ireland tranquil and happy, that 
they have decreased our public ex- 
penses, or that the Army and Navy 
are the better for their Administra- 
tion; but they have certainly im- 
plied some things of the kind, and 
wished us to believe that they have 
been men of astounding exploits, 
else what means this endless chorus 
of self-praise? While we excuse the 
tumid stuff, we must recollect the 
ground on which we excuse it, 
namely, that it is the recreation of 
men who have acted their part, 
who can do no more, and who de- 
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light to wrap themselves and their 
hearers in the past, as if the world 
were going to stand still henceforth 
and devote itself to the study of their 
history—the noblest study of man- 
kind, according to the new version. 

It would be a waste of words, 
and rather a cruelty, to show to the 
complacent talkers the picture of 
themselves as we see them; at the 
same time, every section of the 
community ought to be warned 
against accepting these senile hal- 
lucinations as sober history. To 
their audience, if not to them, some- 
body ought to exhibit them in their 
real colours, as Falstaff portrayed 
Shallow, and we care not if we be- 
come the limners. 

We do remember these crowing 
Ministers, when, five years ago, they 
were going up and down the coun- 
try begging for office, and telling the 
people of the great things they 
would do for them. Benefits in- 
numerable, and dirt cheap, may be 
said to have been the burden of 
their song. Flattering promises were, 
however, no novelty to the British 
public, and simply to be profuse of 
promises would not take candidates 
for office very far with the electors. It 
was seen to be necessary that the pro- 
mises should be uncommonly plau- 
sible, and that the people should be 
persuaded of both the will and the 
ability of the aspirants to make good 
their professions. And this was 
done cleverly, if not creditably. The 
impression was industriously and 
widely given, that the promises 
now submitted were entirely unlike 
anything of the kind that had been 
offered before; they were the sacred 
engagements of men who were far 
above worldly considerations, noble, 
unselfish, devoted. The men also 
represented all the ability of the 
country, but this was a secondary 
consideration, for what was prin- 
cipally wanted was integrity. 
Government was a simple art 


enough, if only honest men could 
be got to exercise it. I[f we 
had had disappointments in that 


line, it was because we had put the 


affairs of the commonwealth into 
the hands of rogues and fools. But 
now, if we only chose to employ a 
batch of functionaries such as were 
never before within the reach of 
any country, wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves, we should soon 
see on what easy terms we might 
be rich, powerful, respected, peace- 
ful, and happy. The device was 

marvellously successful; our people 
bit hard, and was hooked. 

It is necessary to look back care- 
fully, and to take especial note of 
the pretension to exceptional virtue 
made by the Ministry in its early 
days, if we would understand its 
career, because, somehow or other, 
as time has worn on, the virtue has 
been clean forgotten, and become 
as a thing out of mind. Experience, 
truly, has shown our rulers to be 
not as other men are, but it is 
principally in the articles of courage, 
capacity, respect for the laws, and 
regard for the honour of the coun- 
try, that they differ from other men. 
However, the virtue, whether a 
truth or a fiction, was undoubtedly 
a power. It was preached, chanted, 
and believed in; it was the sure 
anchor of temperate and patient 
men, and among enthusiasts it 
excited a positive furore: they 
believed that the millennium, or 
something very like it, was in the 
gift of the coming Cabinet. Any 
one who will take the trouble to 
look back to the autumn of 1868 
may remember how intensely men 
were affected,—we don’t mean weak 
or visionary men only, but some 
of the profoundest thinkers and 
calmest reasoners of the day. The 
late Mr. J. S. Mill, for instance, 
seemed to lose his equilibrium 
altogether at thought of the glorious 
dispensation that was dawning. 
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As if old things were passing away, 
and all things becoming new, he 
cast aside regard for custom, good 
manners, and fair dealing, and 
began to interfere with elections, 
and dictate to constituencies, as if 
the whole land had been as de- 
mented as himself, and saw in him 
the appointed evangelist of the 
good things that were at hand. 
While he was so solicitous about 
the filling of other seats he 
lost his own. He was alive then, 
and there were many who scrupled 
not to say that he made a fool of 
himself ; nobody will say that now, 
but it is at any rate certain that he 
did not, by his conduct at that pe- 
riod, add to his great reputation. We 
have selected Mr. Mill as an eminent 
example, but of course there were 
thousands of smaller minds misled 
when a mind like his could lose its 
balance. This assumption of su- 
perior virtue certainly did work 
wonders among the people. It 
served its purpose admirably at the 
elections ; but it contained within 
it, as it were, the seeds of disgrace, 
probably of ruin, to the men who 
used it. The nation has not for- 
gotten, and will not forget, that it 
believed and accepted the promises 
made in 1868 on the ground that 
they were promises made by men 
of unswerving virtue — promises 
therefore which were sure to be ful- 
filled. Now for a long time the 
omen has been observable that the 
virtue has been eliminated altogether 
by the people from the attributes of 
the Ministry: in other words, the 
security which made the promise’ 
pass current has been found to be a 
delusion. Ministers appear not to 
understand this, for after painting 
up their achievements, and putting 
them in all sorts of lights and com- 
binations, to their own delight and 
ecstasy, as if they were beads in a 
kaleidoscope, they turn round and 
demand of the people why they are 
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so ungrateful as not to admire and 
laud them too, They do not per- 
ceive how they overdid their work 
when the only object was to get 
votes. They cannot discern that, 
the virtue being the foundatior of 
the favour. which they found, when 
that was seen to be moonshine, 
trust in them must have failed, 
even if their acts had not been 
so worthless as they have. It 
is anything but pleasant to men to 
be reminded how they have been 
imposed upon; and a little medita- 
tion on this truth may, to some ex- 
tent, explain why no hurrah greets 
the reference to 1868. The virtue, 
which was an aid at the beginning, 
has been a hindrance and an incu- 
bus ever since. How many times 
Ministers must have wished that 
they had taken the field at first as 
only moderately honest people ! 
Having thus begged attention to 
the virtue, which we take to have 
been the keystone of the Radical 
fabric, let us briefly note some of 
the benefits which we were taught 
to expect. At the head of the list 
was a contented and happy Ireland 
—desired by England more than 
much fine gold, perhaps the dearest 
wish of her heart. Then we were 
to have great diminution of the 
public expenditure—a rather favour- 
ite idea of England, too, provided it 
means anything more than starving 
her services, and making her simply 
go without what is necessary to her 
safety and dignity; and what it 
meant in this case was made abun- 
dantly clear to us. We were to be 
better served than ever, although at 
far less cost. Efficiency and econo- 
my were togohand in hand. More- 
over, we were to have the blessing 
of peace. Wars, we were given to 
understand, were simply the blun- 
ders of arrogant, blustering, unscru- 
pulous statesmen, Only let the 
reins get into virtuous hands, and it 
would soon be seen how, by perse- 
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vering in an inoffensive, moderate, 
unpretending course, regarding our 
neighbours’ rights as well as our 
own, we should not only avoid con- 
tention, but gain from the love of 
foreign nations ten times more than 
we could have extorted from their 
fears. Besides these grand results 
were to come smaller blessings, 
their necessary concomitants, as a 
reformed army and navy, perfected 
domestic legislation, and so on; but 
the three promises we first mentioned 
—viz., Reconciled Ireland, Economy 
with Efficiency, and Honourable 
Peace, may be called the cardinal 
points of the covenant. Whateverthe 
means were to be, these were to be 
the ends; and a loud and lengthy 
chorus we heard about these ends, 
so that we are not likely to forget 
them. But it happens now that 


when the talented and virtuous 
rulers are raking up their mighty 
deeds and challenging our applause, 
they quite forget to say anything 


about the ends, while they are stun- 
ningly eloquent about the means. 
We have passed such and such 
measures; we have enacted so 
many laws;—as if to grind off 
statutes’ by machinery, as it were, 
were meritorious ; as if legislation 
were to be measured by its quan- 
tity, pot its quality. But there is 
a silence, not difficult to under- 
stand, about the effects of those 
statutes — those grand results, so 
often predicted. No Minister dares 
to say, We have regained the heart 
of Ireland, or We have diminished 
the expenditure of the country, or 
We have maintained an honourable 
peace. What marvel, then, if, when 
they pause in their windy orations 
for the people’s cheers, they are 
answered at the best with laughter, 
but more frequently with expres- 
sions of indignation ! 

But these Ministers, so thirsty 
for applause, have not simply failed 
to bring about the blessings which 
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they promised: they have literally 
produced their opposites. They 
have made Ireland more turbulent, 
more disaffected, than ever she was; 
they have increased, instead of dim. 
inished, the public expenditure ; 
while they kept peace, they did so 
at the expense of honour: but now 
they no longer keep peace at all, 
but have launched us in an ig- 
nominious war. A more complete, 
a more palpable failure, it is im- 
possible to conceive ! = 

We have so frequently had 
to comment upon the particular 
mistakes, and the character of 
them, that we need enter into no 
detail now, more especially as the 
whole series was lately taken to 
pieces and exposed by a mas 
ter’s hand at Glasgow. Let the 
reader but reflect on the state 
of anxiety in which every man 
now lives who may have an interest 
in the Church, or in Church pro- 
perty, or in the Army or Navy, or 
any of the public services, or whom 
any national or other endowment 
may concern, and he will compre- 
hend why no bonnet is thrown up, 
and the silence is broken only by 
groans when Ministers demand 
applause. It was truly said several 
months ago by a weekly contem- 
porary (‘The Spectator’), which 
made a philosophical examination of 
the cause of the head of the Govern- 
ment being hated, that a good deal of 
the hatred (if hatred be the right 
term) is attributable to fear; but we 
would qualify this by adding that it 
is fear of a particular kind, such fear 
as people living near a powder- 
magazine might feel if they saw a 
boy with a lighted torch in his 
hand rushing about among the 
barrels. It is a kind of fear which 
provokes anxiety rather than hat- 
red ; but whatever be its nature, a 
perusal of that exposition, written 
by a friendly hand, might have con- 
vinced the unhappy setters of clap- 
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traps that they had no applause to 
expect. ; 

While we say this, we are con- 
scious how refreshing a little popu- 
lar commendation would have been 
in this dreary autumn, when the 
Cabinet, notwithstanding the glory 
of its retrospective visions, would 
seem to have been ina very bad way 
indeed. The outward signs can be 
accounted for only by imagining 
an interior so diseased that dissolu- 
tion was imminent. The remedies, 
sometimes feeble and inexplicable 
to outsiders, at others desperate, 
have been announced with such 
frequency and continuance that one 
must suppose the crisis not to have 
ended yet, and that the patient’s 
state is anything but hopeful. Most 
people would have thought the 
shuffling of the cards which took 
place just after Parliament rose 
was enough to change the luck, if 
shuffling could do it. A very 
random shuffle it seemed to be; 
but we know that in shuffling cards 
generally we do not seek to pack 
them according to any order of our 
own, but leave fortune to arrange 
them. In the curious resetting of 
ali the gems, that talisman of diplo- 
macy, Ripon of Washington, had no 
place found for him ; but the others 
all showed again with altered fram- 
ings, This “changing-rounds,” as 
they call it at artillery drill, did not 
produce a Cabinet of sufficient vigour 
to be able to face the trials of govern- 
ment. Some startling move was 
necessary; and this was discovered 
in the re-installation of Mr. Bright 
in a Cabinet office, Mr. Childers 
making way for him. 

After a long and a very serious 
illness, Mr. Bright once more ap- 
peared at Birmingham as a Minister. 
In his written address to his con- 
stituents, he explained that it had 
been necessary to assign to him an 
office whose duties were extremely 
light; and, in a subsequent com- 
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munication, he was said to have ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the state 
of his nervous system would admit 
of his making a public address, 
or whether his physician would 
sanction such a proceeding. Now 
from this it is manifest that there 
was some extreme pressure on the 
Cabinet generally, and on Mr. Bright. 
Invalids with their infirmities still 
distressing them do not generally 
for pleasure, or out of wanton folly, 
seek employments which are sure 
to tax their strength much, and may 
tax it to a perilous extent. In 
ordinary — circumstances, or even 
under a moderate pressure of cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Bright, we may feel 
sure, would not have appeared upon 
a platform till his health was re- 
established. There was, without 
doubt, some dignus vindice nodus, 
—some internal disorder of the 
Cabinet most likely—which obliged 
Mr. Bright to leave his couch, throw 
off his gown and slippers, and, re- 
gardless of consequences, to offer 
himself, still unhappily in broken 
health, .to the rubs, _ bruises, 
and smarts of official life. Some 
of our contemporaries were not 
slow in discovering what they 
thought a sufficient reason for his 
reappearance. A new dispensa- 
tion, so they said, was to be 
preached. None so fitly as Mr. 
Bright could be its prophet. Glad- 
stone and Dissenters reconciled 
was its glad tidings. But we take 
leave to doubt whether the procla- 
mation of atonement at all required 
Mr. Bright to come prematurely off 
the sick-list, The subsequent moves 
were not in harmony with this idea, 
Internal derangement of the most 
threatening character can alone 
account for the inconvenience and 
risk to which the Right Honourable 
Chancellor of the Duchy was sub- 
jected. It is true that, once on the 
platform as of old, and facing the ac- 
customed audience, he roused him- 
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self like an old war-horse at the 
sound of the trumpet, and spoke 
with his accustomed fluency and 
force. But the fibre of ancient days 
was not there; the effort was ex- 
hausting ; and the position, unfor- 
tunately, was somewhat less inde- 
pendent than of yore. Indeed it 
was clear from the apologies and re- 
pudiations which he made, that Mr. 
Bright found himself embarrassed 
in announcing the step which he had 
just taken—and naturally so. If in 
old days a used-up Tory had emerged 
from his sick-room to fill a sinecure 
place and draw a round salary, can 
we doubt whose tongue would have 
been loudest in railing at him— 
loudest in denouncing the whole 
Government and system of Govern- 
ment of the country, and in charg- 
ing everybody with corruption who 
did not rise to put down the dam- 
ning scandal? Any one who can 


answer this question will understand 
the pang which Mr. Bright must have 


felt on presenting himself before an 
audience in whom he had always 
endeavoured to cultivate liberal 
and patriotic sentiments, as the ac- 
ceptor of an office for the imperfect 
execution of the duties of which he 
had, by reason of his physical con- 
dition, to pray every one’s indul- 
gence. We say nothing of the 
iniquity of preferring an invalid to 
a post whose duties, the public 
expects, will be performed with 
promptness, regularity, and vigour. 
It is quite useless to make remarks 
on the gross abuses of patronage 
that we are compelled to witness: 

only the action of the people can 
deliver us from that. But, as we 
were saying, Mr. Bright himself 
must have suffered severely at find- 
ing himself in such a position ; and, 
unfortunately, it was not long before 
other punishment, besides bis own 
sense of humiliation, overtook him. 
Writers in the public prints set on 
him directly, questioning the accu- 


Jan. 


racy of his statements, denying his 
accounts and conclusions, demand- 
ing to know the real meaning of his 
revisiting the glimpses of politics, 
and we know not what besides, 
Soothing treatment this for a man 
with weakened nerves and enfeebled 
body ! 

Independently of his bodily con- 
dition, there were strong reasons 
why Mr. Bright should have kept 
himself aloof. from ministerial re- 
sponsibilities. Since he left the 
Cabinet, it had committed itself to 
sundry things which were in direct 
contravention of his well-known 
opinions and maxims. He told us 
himself that his late colleagues had 
passed the worst Liberal measure 
since 1832, meaning the Education 
Act; and we know, without his 
telling us, that they have raised the 
public expenditure to a figure which 
he said would deprive any } Ministry 
of his confidence, and that they 
have gone to war. Now Mr. Bright 

was entirely quit for all these things 
as long as he remained a private 
member of Parliament; but he 
assumed responsibility for them all 
as soon as he again joined the Ca- 
binet. He felt : this himself; for he 
made about the Education Act 
shuffling excuses, which some 
troublesome people have since 
shown to be not in strict conformity 
with facts; he endeavoured, in a 
written statement, to shift the blame 
of the great expenditure on to the 
shoulders of the people; and, as 
the war was a stubborn fact which 
could not be gainsaid, he proposed 
to withdraw by-and-by altogether 
from the Gold Coast—which seemed 
like drawing on the future for a 
handsome douceur, on condition that 
the patriots of Birmingham winked 
hard at present inconsistency. Yes, 
Mr. Bright certainly felt his position 
to be an awkward one, and there- 
fore we are cenvinced that he did 
not willingly seek it. It was mat- 
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ter of life or death, probably, to the 
Government, or seemed at the time 
to be so, to their hard-run chief; 
and we are afraid it may have some- 
thing to do with the life or death of 
Mr. Bright’s reputation, He has a 
long, consistent career to appeal to; 
but he is no longer consistent, nor 
even intelligible. Was it for him, 
the champion of the fiendish ne- 
groes in Jamaica, to join himself to 
a forlorn Ministry which was pur- 
suing with steel and fire whole 
tribes of Africans on their own con- 
tinent? Cutting the throats of 
white wretches would have been 
bad enough, and not in strict con- 
formity to George Fox; but cutting 
up men and brothers—we are sur- 
rised ! 

When England entered upon the 
Crimean war, no consideration could 
induce Mr. Bright to withhold his 
censure. He lost his popularity ; 
he lost his seat in Parliament ; and 
he was burned in effigy at Man- 
chester; yet he never flinched from 
saying what he believed to be right, 
and utterly condemning war. That 
party which thought war to be in 
no circumstances justifiable might 
then be, and doubtless they were, 
proud of Mr. Bright, a martyr to 
his principles. But how must that 
party feel now? Not only has Mr. 
Bright refrained from denouncing 
the present ‘war,—he has rejoined 
the Ministry while it is engaged 
in the war. He is no longer the 
uncompromising advocate of peace. 
He can stomach a little strife, now 
that he is a Minister. But the 
Peace party’—They have got no 
sinecure offices: they have no min- 
isterial friends to replace old con- 
nections : they must regard war and 
violence as they regarded them of 
old. What will they say to this 
defection? They heiped a sturdy, 
and, as he then seemed, an unwa- 
vering politician to power, in order 
that he might enforce their views 
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upon Ministers and Parliament, 
and behold! he has gone over to 
the other side, and become an acces- 
sary to the war. We lament this 
as much as Mr. Bright’s old ad- 
herents can lament it. Consistent 
public men are not so common, that 
we can see a man who was erewhile 
one of the sternest of them fall 
away so from his old line of conduct 
without bewailing the change. 

But to return to the Ministry. 
It would seem that the Cabinet has 
been already shaken in the purpose 
for the realisation of which Mr. 
Bright was thought to have reap- 
peared. Mr. Forster has spoken 
since Mr, Bright, and the last oyez 
proclaims that the Dissenters are to 
get nothing but fair words after all. 
Will Mr. Bright be able to keep 
them loyal to the Ministry under 
such circumstances, or may we ex- 
pect to hear that they have once 
more turned and rebelled against 
it? However time may answer this 
question, it is next to certain, from 
the changes of men and the changes 
of purpose, that it has been a work 
of the greatest difficulty to keep the 
ministerial machine at work at all ; 
and we shall not be astonished if 
disruptions show themselves openly 
before long. These, however, are 
not yet before the country, and 
there is plenty of clear and evident 
testimony against the Government 
on which opinions can be formed. 
It is curious how its apologists met 
the overwhelming charges which 
were lately pushed home with such 
effect by Mr. Disracli. “We don’t 
want,” said they, “to deny these 
little blunders and jobs and failures, 
and so on—not at all: we admit 
them all, and were, at the times 
when they happened, as severe upon 
them as Mr. Disraeli or anybody 
else can be. But, after all, why 
make such a fuss about them? A 
Ministry can’t be five years in office 
without making some little mistakes ; 
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indeed politics would be insufferably 
dull if they were not now and then 
enlivened by exhibitions of human 
weakness.” Quite so: a job or a 
fiasco gives a flavour to affairs, just 
as a slice of quince improves the 
taste of an apple-tart; but how if 
the apple-tart be, as the Irishman 
supposed it, made all of quinces ? 
that Irish idea seems most closely 
to illustrate the case. 

We wish to keep very clearly be- 
fore the country the persuasion 
which we hold as to the pretence of 
the failures, and blunders, and jobs, 
being only the seasoning of a long 
catalogue of sound work. We 
understood Mr. Disraeli to say, and 
we certainly mean ourselves to say, 
that the bulk of the ministerial 
measures, reckoning from the forma- 
tion of the Government, have been 
decided failures, if they do not come 
under the heads of blunders or jobs. 
A little while since this was as good 
as admitted by the Liberal press, 
which, by its appeal to posterity, 
seemed to abandon hope of any of 
the legislation or policy being looked 
upon as meritorious by living Eng- 
lishmen. But the results of the 
Bath and Taunton elections revived 
their courage a little, and they are 
willing to strike one more stroke 
for present victory, before they sink 
again into the position of appellants. 
“ Don’t you know,” is the language 
produced by this reflux of courage, 
—* don’t you know that the minis- 
terial measures had the sanction of 
the British Parliament and the 
British nation ? therefore if you 
desire to find favour with the people, 
be careful what you say. The in- 
dependent Briton is not likely to 
be impressed by arguments which 
are intended to prove that a series of 
measures into which he threw him- 
self heart and soul were worse than 
failures, worse than useless—indeed, 
that they were positive injuries, 
It is no longer the Ministry who 
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must answer your attack ; it is the 
whole country which supported the 
Ministers, and endorsed their acts.” 
This reasoning is, to say the least, 
ingenious ; and if the contest were 
merely a war of wits, if great issues 
affecting the safety and honour of 
the country were not about to be 
joined, it might attract some ap- 
plause. But clever quips are not 
what the electors want now; they 
desire a fair, historical review of a 
most important period in our his- 
tory, to guide them truly as to the 
hands to which they shall next 
commit the conduct of affairs. And 
this in sooth is but a clever quibble. 
If the British people had desired 
the destruction of the Irish Church 
and all the upas-tree clearings, 
absolutely and independent of con- 
sequences, our opponents would 
have been justified in their manner 
of putting the case. But the coun- 
try was not moved by a desire of 
despoiling the Irish Church or Irish 
landlords simpiy from hostility. 
No; the country unwillingly con- 
sented to these sacrifices, because it 
was assured with iteration and re- 
iteration, because it was importuned 
and deafened by the pledges of Mr. 
Gladstone and others, that they 
were the certain and only certain 
means of reconciling Ireland. Thus 
the electors are committed to Mr, 
Gladstone’s Irish measures only so 
far as those measures may have 
been instrumental in tranquillising 
Irish discontent. In other words, 
they are not committed to them at 
all; but rather they have strong 
ground of complaint, and a score to 
settle with the authors of them, 
who, by specious representations, 
lured them to dangerous courses, 
and then disappointed them. Again, 
can the pitiful submission to Russia, 
or the disgraceful American treaty 
and tribute, be justly charged upon 
the people ; or have the people not 
rather a just ground for indignation 
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1874. The New Year's 
on account of these things? Will the 
people father the unhappy Army Re- 
gulation Act and its consequences ; 
or accept, as Mr. Bright would have 
them, the responsibility for the 
lavish expenditure which is being 
incurred? Our belief is, that the 
people will hold itself guiltless of 
all and every of these ill-considered 
measures ; and that, if it participated 
so far that it is debarred from de- 
nouncing the acts themselves, it is 
nevertheless free—nay, it is bound— 
to provide against further misguid- 
ance, by displacing the men who 
have so practised on its credulity. 
That this result may be expected 
we may fairly presume from the 
leaning shown by the people at ac- 
cidental elections since the career of 
the Government commenced, from 
the favour shown to Conservative 
statesmen generally, and especially 
from the enthusiastic receptions 
given from time to time to the Con- 
servative leader. 

Perhaps, however, what Ministers 
failed to do may prove to have 
damaged them in the opinion of the 
nation as much as their so-called 
successes. We allude to the Irish 
University Bill of 1873, concerning 
which we greatly rejoiced to read, 
last month, a daily contemporary 
which congratulated the country on 
the happy escape which it made 
from a law which would, in Ireland, 
have delivered over science to the 
mercy of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. It said, moreover, that the 
priests might have had all that they 
contend for, or desire, through Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill, if only they had 
been content to make two steps in- 
stead of one to attain it; for, as Mr. 
Chichester-Fortescue confessed, the 
Bill was so framed as entirely to 
give them their will. We said the 
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same things* seven or eight months 
ago; but we are glad, after this 
long lapse of time, to find our 
opinion strengthened by the writing 
of a powerful contemporary. Now, 
but for Mr. Fortescue’s revelation 
when the Bill was in extremis,. 
nothing would have been said about 
this intention to play into the hands 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy : 
the House of Commons was asked 
to pass the measure without being 
told what its operation was sure to 
be. If the House had been told, 
there would not have been a chance 
of its accepting the Bill. This was 
then a covert attempt to induce the 
Legislature to pass a law for making 
the priests of Rome paramount in 
the matter of education, while it 
was represented to be a proposal of 
quite another character. We need 
not, writing to Britons, use the 
epithets which would properly de- 
scribe conduct such as this. We 
only hope that our contemporary’s 
article + has been universally read 
and Jaid to heart; and that the 
whole island not only rejoices, as 
it is exhorted to do, in the escape 
which it has made, but records an 
irrevocable determination that the 
men who set this*pitfall before the 
Parliament shall never have the op- 
portunity of laying another such 
snare. 

The apologists who are so tolerant 
of the little natural jobs and mis- 
chances, have not failed to seek for 
some good in the evils which they 
cannot deny. We are desired to 
consider what a thorn America 
would have been in our side, now 
that we have gone to war in Africa, 
if we had not satisfied her demands 
last year. But they who suggest 
this reflection appear to forget, or 
never to have perceived, the truth, 





* Vide ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for April 1873, Art., ‘‘The Late Attempt at 
Suicide ;’ and June 1873, Art., ‘‘ The Second Gladstone Administration.” 
+ Vide a leading article of the ‘Times’ of 6th December 1873. | 
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that no Ministers but such as were 
capable of grovelling before Russia 
and America would ever have 
thought of making this unfortunate 
war. Statesmen equal to the main- 
tenance of the honour of England 
in these countries would not have 
descended to the miserable war in 
that. To rush unadvisedly and un- 
necessarily into such a war, the 
issue of which can hardly be doubt- 
ful, is perfectly compatible with 
poltroonery towards nations which 
can match us. To have heard the 
tenderness expressed, only eighteen 
months ago, for the negro race must 
have convinced those who knew not 
the speakers that violence towards 
the blacks was impossible in this 
generation. But our humane rulers 


are not only attacking them,—they 
are inciting and teaching the tribes to 
slaughter each other, and furnishing 
them with the means of exterminat- 
ing each other more effectually. 
In the wars of last century in 


Canada, the worst feature was 
thought to be the method of using 
the savage red men on either side 
in the strife; and the horrors of 
Indian warfare were so great that 
both English and French at last 
agreed to dispense with the savages. 
This was very well a hundred years 
ago; but your philanthropists of the 
present day are not deterred by silly 
scruples. Burn, slay, trample,—that 
is the way to treat black people 
when it suits Liberal convenience 
so todo. By the by, would it not 
be well if some really Liberal mem- 
ber would once more bring the 
wrongs of poor Eyre before Parlia- 
ment! Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, 
red-handed as they stand—up to 
the knees in negro gore — could 
hardly with the old stereotyped 
cant dare again to condemn him. 
Anything that he did must look 
trivial and moderate beside the 
slaughter accomplished and_pro- 
jected of Grapsrone’s Buack War. 


Their majesties the King of 
Winnebah, the King of,Zormah, 
the King of Abra, the King :of 
Akim, the King of Crepee, the 
King of Aquapim, the King of Ac. 
cra, the King of Animaboe, the King 
of Dunkerah, the Queen of Great 
Britain !!! and one knows not how 
many more sovereigns, have associat- 
ed themselves forthe purpose of pun- 
ishing Koffi, the sovereign of Ash- 
anti, his confederates and tributaries, 
The terms of the league against 
Ashanti, as at first propounded, 
were that the fighting ,was ll 
or principally to be done} by the 
natives of Africa, while the white 
men were to be_ bottle-holders, 
or something of the sort. But 
this position it has been found 
necessary to abandon, and Britain 
has to throw herself into the con- 
test in good earnest. White regi- 
ments are on their way to the pes- 
tilential coast, and, in the end, 
England is likely to furnish a larger 
quota of fighting men than any 
of the other Powers. Truly, the 
beginning of strife is like the letting 
out of waters. We cannot say now 
to what extent it may be necessary 
that we should be engaged. But 
this we can say, that the strife, 
whatever the effort that we may 
be called upon to make, has 
been entered upon, so far as this 
country is concerned, by Ministers 
who profess to detest war, and to be 
the friends of black men. This, 
we trust, will be remembered when 
the electors are next called on to 
exercise their privilege. There? are 
strong grounds for supposing that 
British interests did not require this 
frightful war at all. To what ex- 
tent Ministers have been culpable 
in regard to it we shall no doubt 
learn hereafter. It is not, how- 
ever, too much to say that it seems 
extremely probable that means less 
damaging to reputation than {we 
have resorted to on other well- 
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known occasions might have sufficed 
to avert the contest. We have 
swallowed a camel once or twice 
very meekly and readily, and one 
does not see why we could not have 
got down the gnat as well. King 
Koffi might or might not have 
observed any engagement that he 
might have made with us; but 
suppose he had made engagements, 
and broke them, as it has been as- 
sumed that he certainly would, we 
should at the least have ‘gained time 
to make observations, levy black 
troops, accumulate stores, and 
strengthen our frontier, so that the 
war, if found to be inevitable, might 
have been begun with every advan- 
tage on our side. The question, 
whether this sad affair has or has 
not been rashly or unnecessarily en- 
gaged in, will be one of the princi- 
pal, if not the chief business of 
Parliament next month. Be it just 
or unjust, we must hope now for a 
successful termination of it at no 
distant date. That we can conquer 
there need not be the smallest 
doubt, and that we shall conquer is 
next to certain. Then Mr. Glad- 
stone who knows so well how to 
make flourishes out of very tame 
events, may make more marquesses, 
and trumpet his brilliant successes 
in many ways. He may follow the 
precedent of 1814, and assemble 
the allied sovereigns in London; 
and he may have the whole thing 
done into a particular ballad, with 
his picture on the top of it, Koffi 
kissing his feet. 

Indeed, encouragement of some 
kind is greatly needed for our gifted 
Premier; for what with the disas- 
ters and jobs of last session, the 
outraged peace party, the disaffected 
Nonconformists, the unmanageable 
Papists, the Black W ar, and the 
certainty of an ugly budget, he 
must be weighed down enough. 
That something does sit heavy on 
his soul is manifest by an infallible 
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token—he has been holding his 
tongue for some months. This 
depression, we are persuaded, is to 
be explained in the same way as 
the eccentric shuffling of the Min- 
isters, and the digging up of Mr. 
Bright. The Cabinet is riven, and 
as sheep without a shepherd—per- 
haps rebellious; and although its 
chief has been discussing Evolu- 
tion, it is plain that in act he has 
been involving matters very intri- 
cately. We do not in the least 
hold with those who imagine a 
physical cause for the sudden pause 
in the chattering. Spiders, say 
some wise people, come into the 
world with a certain quantity of 
thread for spinning allotted to each. 
Any careful and economical spider 
will find that he can make as many 
webs as are required in an average 
life; but there be spiders so mad 
for weaving, so inordinately de- 
voted to forming traps and mazes, 
that they exhaust their material 


before they are much past middle 


age. Now supposing that our pow- 
ers of utterance are measured out 
to us as the webbing to the spider, 
one can understand how a person 
that has spun away so prodigally 
and recklessly as Mr. Gladstone, 
elaborating enigmas, circumlocu- 
tions, paradoxes, as well as dealing 
out orations about everything and 
anything, may have at last ex- 
hausted his material, and become 
like the spendthrift spider. But 
the bankrupt spinner does not 
necessarily die for want of plant; 
he can weave no more for himself, 
but he can get a web for all that: 
he ean prowl about until he finds a 
fellow creature smaller than himself, 
who has just set himself up in 
business, and surrounded himself 
with a snug tissue combining all 
the latest improvements. Him he 
incontinently disestablishes and 
turns loose upon the world (if he 
does not kill him), and takes pos- 
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session of his nets and habitation. 
Of course, if the analogy be pursued, 
we have to suppose Mr. Gladstone 
putting up Mr. Bright or Mr. Lowe 
whenever it may be desirable to 
amuse, or perplex, or mislead the 
flies on whom they practise. But 
as we were saying, we think this a 
far-fetched explanation. Mr. Glad- 
stone has not spun himself out, as 
will be seen whenever he may find 
himself in condition to take to the 
stump again; he is dumb just now, 
we conceive, because the evidences 
that he is a failure, always tardily 
admitted to a mind like his, are 
just beginning to impress him. 
Perhaps the whole miserable pros- 
pect of loss of offices and displace- 
ment from the leadership of his 
party may be opening upon him; 
if so, who can wonder at his tongue 
being a little paralysed ! 

In little more than a month the 
Ministry will have to meet Parlia- 
ment under circumstances which 
they must feel to be adverse. Of the 
many sections of which their so-call- 
ed party was made up, several are so 
disaffected that it is impossible to 
say how far they may be counted 
upon. Papists, ‘Dissenters, Peace- 
at-any-price men, and Economists, 
all have their grievances, which they 
are likely to utter with trumpet 
tongues. What the Papist griev- 
ance may exactly be is not very 
clearly revealed to us. The Ultra- 
montanes have had a Church dis- 
established and despoiled for their 
delectation, and Irish landlords have 
been ruthlessly plundered by an ini- 
quitous law; yet still the cry of 
Rome is, Give, give, and the attitude 
of Rome, hopeless of obtaining all 
she wants, is menacing. The Non- 
conformists, soothed for a moment 
by the resurrection of Mr. Bright, 
seem, now that they find themselves 
to have been only amused, to mean 
very serious mischief. One might 
fancy that they, too, had had pretty 
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marked favour shown to them at 
(he expense of the common weal, 
but one never knows on what usv- 
rious terms such votes are ae. 
quired, At first the bargain seems 
to be altogether in favour of the 
party which receives the votes, but 
by-and-by we see the per contra, 
and find how unserupulous and ex- 
acting the creditors become as the 
bills fall due. The Peace party, too, 
might be a little more patient, for 
they have had the gratification once 
or twice of secing England dragged 
through the dirt; but | they seem to 
consider that they have purchased 
an absolute right to keep her always 
in the mud, and will stand nothing 
in the way of a brush, however safe 
it may look. The Economists do 
really appear to have ground of com- 
plaint, for they have been simply 
bamboozled. No attempt has been 
made to meet their wishes. The 
Ministry, once safe in office, coolly 
went on piling up estimates without 
the smallest regard to their own 
severe reflections on excessive ex- 
penditure: and indeed this econo- 
mical section, though the most 
patient, has been the worst used of 
all the malcontents. Thus the sins 
of Ministers have found them out; 

the pleasant stage of sailing before 
the wind, aided “and cheered, is long 
past. la shallows and in miseries 
their voyage now is bound. There 
is everything to fear from their 
alienated sections, and the action 
of some of the constituencies since 
Parliament rose has sensibly dimin- 
ished the ministerial majority, even 
if the sections could be induced to 
act together. If one-tenth of the 
self-laudation of Ministers had been 
justifiable, their present unpopular- 
ity could not be what it is. 

The Reform Act of 1867, passed 
by a Conservative Government, was, 
till lately, a standing subject of 
sarcasm with the Liberals. For 
the sake, said they, of being able to 
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ass a measure of any importance 
at all, these demented Tories have 
secured their own extinction. They 
have enfranchised by thousands a 
class of the community (going many 
degrees further than we should ever 
have gone) which cannot possibly, 
in act or even in thought, favour 
Conservative doctrines, Like voy- 
agers who drift in a storm-broken 
ship they have chosen to plunge at 
once into the deep rather than face 
the vicissitudes of hope and fear, 
and the certain miseries which at 
the best could have procured them 
but a bare and helpless existence. 
And, indeed, the results of the 
general elections of 1868 did seem 
to superficial observers to justify 
the taunts. To superficial obser- 
vers, we say, for even in 1868, in 
the full tide of the Liberal triumph, 
there were signs plain enough to 
those who could see below the sur- 
face that the revolutionary feeling, 
although sufficiently prevalent to 
send up from the three kingdoms 
together a large majority of Radical 
members, was counteracted, if not 
counterbalanced, by a remarkably 
strong and general Conservative 
feeling among those recently en- 
franchised. Conservatism was not 
then in the ascendant, but it was 
alive and active; and the Conser- 
vative working man, even while he 
was furnishing his opponents with 
delicious jokes and sneers, was al- 
ready a power in the State, soon to 


make himself effectual to the pull- . 


ing down of air-built castles. Eng- 
land, regarded by herself, was Con- 
servative even at the time of the 
election: it was the returns from 
Scotland and Ireland which secured 
the Radical majority. That great 
cenire of industry, Lancashire, gave 
no uncertain sound as to her Con- 
servative leanings; but in the great 
towns of the kingdom where Con- 
servatives did not form a majority, 
they mustered in such numbers as 
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should have impressed people not 
wilfully blind, and they lost by 
wonderfully small majorities. 

The opinions expressed by some 
shrewd commentators in 1869 are 
shown by subsequent electoral events 
to have been prophetic. For, as 
chance vacancies have since oc- 
curred in the House of Commons, 
the disposition of constituencies 
to return Conservative members 
has been abundantly demonstrated. 
If at a general election the Radi- 
cals should lose the same pro- 
portion of seats as they have lost 
by casual elections since 1869, 
The Union Steam-Ship Company 
would have to deplore the loss of 
some attached friends, and profit- 
able customers, without a hope of 
regaining them in this world. It is 
not only that the Government party 
has been certainly losing seats for 
four years, but that the proportion 
of their losses has been steadily in- 
creasing the longer they hold effice, 
the year just passed having witnessed 
more and greater miscarriages than 
any of the three years preceding. 
Events since the general election 
have undoubtedly tended to justify 
to the Conservative view the Act of 
1867 ; and the Ballot, that palladium 
of independent Liberals, has in no 
way arrested or diverted the current 
of opinion. It may puzzle Mr. Glad- 
stone and other pundits to under- 
stand how, after all that they have 
said, and proved, and promised, and 
failed to do, there can be sucha 
being as the Conservative working 
man ; but that there is such a being, 
and to their cost, they probably are 
beginning to confess. 

Assemblages of working men, all 
anxious to mark their detestation of 
Radical practices, are not uncom- 
mon, if one may trust the accounts 
of the daily press. There was a 
rather crowded one at Manchester 
in 1872, about which we had some- 
thing to say; and, in November 
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last, as everybody knows, there was 
a muster at Glasgow which might 
well send a chill into Liberal breasts 
and cheer Conservative spirits in 
north and south Britain. The Uni- 
versity of Glasgow thought fit to 
elect Mr. Disraeli its lord-rector: the 
city of Glasgow invited the right 
hon. gentleman to visit it, and re- 
ceive its hospitality ; and the work- 
ing men of Glasgow entreated him, 
while he was among them, to gratify 
them by making them an address. 
The speech which he made in answer 
to this last request has been read 
by everybody in the kingdom who 
did not hear it. We need not here 
quote from its clever passages, nor 
comment on the hints which it con- 
tained, the Ministerial shortcomings 
which it exposed, or the prospects 
of better government which it held 
out. The public was long ago made 
to understand all the points of the 
oration. But what no written ac- 
count can convey, what no one who 
was not present can conceive, is the 
generous, the enthusiastic reception 
which awaited his suggestions, his 
descriptions, his satire, argument, 
and wit, in that countless audience. 
To be amused is one thing, to run 
after and admire talent another; but 
the feeling which responded to Mr. 
Disraeli’s words was perfect sym- 
pathy with all his sentiments and 
all his moods. Very seldom has a 
man—an eminent and gifted man 
even—been gratified by such a 
demonstration of respectful consent 
with what fell from his lips. No- 
body who witnessed it can have the 
least doubt as to how Glasgow will 
comport herself at the general elec- 
tion. But Glasgow will not stand 
alone in her good work. There is 
small likelihood that the enthusiasm 
which found expression on the 
banks of Clyde does not burn as 
generously in many a country and 
city throughout the Land o’ Cakes. 
And mark! Mr. Disraeli did not win 


this homage, did not excite this 
rapturous concurrence of sentiment, 
by making exorbitant promises, 
or by setting forth the incalculable 
benefits that would be derived from 
exalting him to power and com- 
missioning him to sway the des- 
tinies of the Empire. He did not 
denounce the institutions of his 
country, did not pretend to prove 
to working men how much they 
might gain by certain startling 
changes which he was prepared to 
effect, did not bid against the Radi- 
cals trick for trick, did not indeed 
promise anything ; ‘and yet his suc- 
cess was such as the most glozing 
Liberal would have thought unex- 
ampled after unlimited pledges and 
illuminated pictures. If this was a 
bid for office, it was such a bid as 
no statesman, no gentleman, no 
Englishman need be ashamed of. 
It was such a bid as will bring the 
speaker to power—if he come at all 
to power—untrammelled in all re- 
spects, and at full liberty to act in 
any way that may seem expedient 
for the country’s good. Of course 
there always is a pledge in such 
cases, implied if not éxpressed ; and 
what Mr. Disraeli pledged himself 
to, and what the men of Glasgow un- 
hesitatingly accepted, was that his 
patriotism, his unflagging zeal, his 
highest endeavour to act in all cir- 
cumstances and in all respects as 
may seem~best for the nation at 
large, shall be always at command. 
“No programme still,” say the 
Radicals, with exultation. No; 
no programme, we reply, with equal 
satisfactiony No painted canvas 
over the caravan; no boasting ; no 
trumpeting; no Barnum-work at 
all, There has been enow, one 
would think, of touting business, 
and it has not left pleasant mem- 
ories to any of the parties concerned. 
What would the sinking Ministry 
give now if some Meeris could turn 
the waters of Lethe over their pro- 
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mises, and pledges, and professions? 
What are the millstones which 
bang about Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. 
Bright’s necks, and are bowing them, 
month by month, towards the dust ? 
Promises, bright glowing promises, 
which cannot be redeemed. Perhaps 
it may be objected that promises 
which could secure a tenure of of- 
fice for five years were useful, whe- 
ther they were kept or not. No 
doubt; but we think we know of 
statesmen who would not care 
for five years of office procured in 
that way. Office, if that had been 
the only desire of Mr. Disraeli and 
his party, might have been obtained 
in1873. But to thoroughly impress 
the country with the insufficiency 
of the pretenders of 1868 is a greater 
object than to snatch at immediate 
power. The nominal lead may 
meanwhile be safely left to Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet. The 
Ministry is powerless for active 
mischief; and, like a horse trussed 


in the system of thongs and springs 
called @ dumb-jockey, is checked in 


every movement. Confronted in 
the House of Commons by incom- 
parably the largest party in the 
kingdom, and threatened continually 
by one or another of its own sections, 
it dares originate no policy at all. 
There is one way, and only one, out 
of this thraldom; but that way it 
dares not take. The voices that are 
wafted from Glasgow, and from a 
hundred other centres of industry, 
show them only too plainly what 
will be the result of an appeal to 
the people. Let them, then, con- 
tinue to oscillate between impa- 
tience at their helpless condition, 
and dread of meeting the electors: 
we can “work and wait.” Let 
them go on jobbing, playing at 
puss-in-the-corner, puffing their 
acted period, inventing astound- 
ing rumours of what they yet may 
do; they can but, in one way or 
another, exhibit their own inca- 
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pacity —only make the catastrophe, 
when it does come, more crushing. 
Long ago we wrote that the only 
thing wanting to their utter discom- 
fiture was that the people should 
have time to study them and know 
them: the more they look at them, 
the less they will like them. The 
risk of their being able, by some 
dexterous expedient, to draw opinion 
once more to themselves, we are con- 
tent to run, If they can by any 
means persuade their countrymen 
that it is desirable to retain them 
in office, by all means let them do 
so; it will be a proof that the 
illusions of 1868 have not yet 
been quite seen through and uni- 
versally condemned, and that we 
must wait yet a little longer for 
the return of right judgment. But 
the signs of the times tend to 
show that the illusions are dispel- 
led, else what does the Glasgow as- 
semblage mean, and what mean the 
recent elections at Exeter and Hull, 
and the many other preceding Con- 
servative successes which, from time 
to time, we have had to note? 

But now to turn for a moment 
from the popular feeling at Glasgow 
to Mr. Disraeli himself, the object 
of all that enthusiasm. We most 
heartily rejoice at the voluntary 
homage, the well-timed recognition, 
that his services have received. 
For, though he has proved to us 
that sunshine is not necessary to 
his keeping in working condition, 
and doing valuable work, yet there 
are few who do not work all the 
better for a little encouragement. 
A large portion of our people, it is 
evident, have conceived a high opin- 
ion of Mr. Disraeli, and manifested 
a desire to employ him in their 
affairs. Now, if they should see fit 
to call him to power, it would cer- 
tainly be better for both parties— 
that is, for the State and for the 
Minister—that the latter should ac- 
cede to office with that charter for 
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free action which only a sense of 
the people’s regard, and the people’s 
confidence, can give. If we are to 
have him at all, let us not have him 
chained and weighted, but in a 
condition to give us the benefit of 
all the good that may be in him. 
Our people are wont in many cases 
to admire qualities even more than 
they do opinions ; and of all qua- 
lities, constancy, especially con- 
stancy through evil report, has been 
their favourite. They like the sort 
of man who doesn’t know when he 
ought to consider himself beaten, 
and who turns up in the arena fresh, 
confident, and full of fight, while 
the quid-nuncs are quarrelling as to 
whether he is mortally wounded or 
only for the town’s end during life. 
And Mr. Disraeli, we know, stuck 
to his colours, doggedly patient, al- 
ways ready for the uphill fight, when 
fainter hearts hung back and dis- 
owned the losing cause ; and certain 
mercenary natures, like Demas, for- 
sook us, “ having loved this present 
world.” 

It is certain, too, that the right 
honourable gentleman’s education 
as a leader has been of the severest. 
He has had to keep his troops in 
hand, and to preserve his influence 
while leading them through a pro- 
tracted and wearying series of 
struggles against adverse fortune. 
It is comparatively easy to keep the 
lead when all is going smoothly and 
fortunately (though some command- 
ers find their way to grief even in 
those circumstances); but the real 
trial of the chief takes place when 
fortune frowns; when success is so 
far off that it is hard to believe that 
it ever will come; when reproach 
and contumely are the only rewards; 
when the temptation to desert or 
to rebel are strong and manifold. 
No one has heard him give way to 
impatience; no one has ever heard 
him despair of his cause. When 
the reverse of 1868 came unexpect- 
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edly upon him, he behaved with 
perfect composure, and showed that ° 
he then saw the rocks on which his 
opponents would be wrecked, and 
that he was content to wait until 
they had floundered on to them. 
Since that day he has shown no dis- 
position to rail at his fate, to press 
unfairly upon his adversaries, or to 
grasp at power. 

If Mr. Disraeli should be called to 
office, he will have been chosen by 
the calm, deliberate judgment of the 
country. This isa kind of selection 
which Radicals cannot aspire to, 
never hope for, It is quite a mat- 
ter of course that when about to 
bid for office they first endeavour to 
lash the nation into a foam, so that 
in a maze of delusion, excitement, 
and headlong wilfulness, it may 
blindly carry them to power. But 
Mr. Disraeli is as guiltless of practis- 
ing on popular sentiment as of deal- 
ing out unmeasured promises. The 
people are calling to him ; he is not 
plastering himself with advertise- 
ments and importuning them to ac- 
cept him. Ready for his work he 
told his Sovereign that he is; but 
he can wait until his services are 
ealled for. Whenever that time 
may come, he will, we need not 
doubt, use his great talents for the 
general advantage, as he understands 
that expression. He does not 
conceive the whole duty of a Cabi- 
net to consist in undermining the 
constitution, and shearing away its 
bulwarks, On the other hand, 
there is not the least danger of his 
allowing the country to stagnate. 
He does wisely to conceal what his 
plans may be until he shall have 
the power of executing them. 

With a Conservative Government 
in power, the country will have the 
advantage of a Ministerial party 
anxious to support the Cabinet for 
the general good; not an aggrega- 
tion of conflicting sections, each 
eager to force its own small crotchet 
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into prominence, and more formid- 
able to the Ministry than the Op- 
position itself. It will not be 
necessary to scatter about sops and 
promises and rumours: to set up 
one Minister as a signal to the Dis- 
senters, to overturn another as 
a caution to the Papists, or to 
stop with office the mouths of 
restless and disaffected followers. 
It is nonsense, as every one must 
now perceive, to think of limit- 
ing the expenditure of this great 
and widely connected country to 
any particular figure ; but it is just 
possible that the real efficiency, 
with economy, may be Mr. Disraeli’s 
work. What can be done to re- 
eover Ireland from the terrible 
condition into which it has been 
brought by ill-advised legislation is 
not so easy to predict. That the 


Ultramontane party will be as trou- 
blesome as it can, and will discoun- 
tenance every measure calculated to 
really benefit Ireland, we may feel 


certain; and the question is, how 
far Englishmen can be brought to 
agree in absolutely opposing this 
foreign influence, and in dealing 
with their fellow-subjects in Ire- 
land independently of the priests. 
From some opinions which we have 
seen in print, it seems probable that 
a large section of Liberals may agree 
in determinedly repudiating sym- 
pathy with Home Rule. The dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church 
and the passing of the Irish Land 
Act will, we are informed, enable 
many Liberals to oppose Home 
Rule with clear consciences, Our 
opinion is that, but for the two 
measures just named, there would 
have been no Home Rule question 
to oppose; but, putting that argu- 
ment aside for the moment, we are 
exceedingly glad to hear that, at any 
rate, Home Rule is not likely to be 
extensively adopted as a Liberal 
cry. Unquestionably Ireland will 
try the governing ability of any 
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party that may be in power; but 
then we know thatthe Radical treat- 
ment has only made her worse, so 
it seems reasonable that the Con- 
servatives should try their hand. 
They will not boast before they 
apply their remedies; but they are 
not the more likely to fail on that 
account, 

A successful foreign policy will 
be perhaps the most difficult result 
of all for a new Government to 
achieve. Now that the nations 
have been taught to believe that 
England will yield anything to 
the persistent bullying of a strong 
power—to uphold her honour with- 
out involving her in war, will re- 
quire cautious and discriminating 
statesmanship. Through our dis- 
graceful submission to Russian dic- 
tation, we are ill at ease concerning 
our Indian Empire. We have de- 
serted or put away the friends and 
allies who might have aided or 
might yet aid us in securing our 
frontier. We have shown our fear 
of America, and not acquired her 
goodwill. The ubiquity of our pos- 
sessions renders us more liable than 
other nations to injury or attack, and 
yet we have been studiously sepa- 
rating ourselves from other states, 
and alienating even our own colo- 
nies, It is true that we have the 
silver streak, but will that reduce 
Koffi or the Kaffir chiefs, or cover 
the great outworks of our Empire ? 
While our Ministers have been 
weakening us day by day, enormous 
armies, as Lord Derby lately showed, 
have been raised in the States of 
Europe, and these, we may pre- 
sume, are not kept up only to be 
looked at. It is plain, therefore, 
that an incoming Ministry will have 
to address itself at once to a rectifi- 
cation of the blunders made at the 
War Office and Admiralty. 

Before concluding, let us remark 
that many people will think the 
nation indebted to Mr. Disraeli for 
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the boldness with which he refused 
to acknowledge Conservatism as the 
creed of a particular class, It might 
have served his immediate purpose 
to throw himself upon the working 
men, and to offer to march to power 
at theiPhead. But he was above 
this artifice. Conservatism invites, 
and, as he thinks, deserves the 
adhesion of all classes, high and low, 
for the common good. The hori- 
zontal division of the people into 
political parties is deprecated by 
every true patriot; and, proud as 
we are of the support of the working 
man, and anxiously as we desire to 
retain his good opinion, we must 
beg him in his political character 
not to think too exclusively of class, 
but to be content to rub shoulders 
with peers and commoners of all 
grades. No class in this country 
can prosper except it be in close 
relationship to other classes, Mr. 


Disraeli rightly demonstrated that 


it is his mission to counteract the 
insidious attempts which have been 
made to create class antagonism. 
Those who gain an immediate end 
by fomenting class animosities can- 
not possibly wish to see their own 
theories carried into act; and those 
who put the public interest before 
that of party will be most careful 
not to pervert the regard of the men 
who do the handiwork of this busy 
community. 

On the whole, then, we incline 
to the opinion that the political 
aspect at the opening of this 1874 
is much in accordance with the 
wishes and endeavours of the Con- 
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servative party. There is strong 
evidence that the present Govern. 
ment has much fallen in public 
estimation, and that it is gradually 
but certainly still going down. 
Although a great daily authority 
assures us every time a Conser- 
vative is sent to Parliament that 
the event was inevitable for certain 
obvious philosophical reasons, that 
it is no index whatever of political 
feeling, and that, indeed, it is 
rather an accident on which to 
congratulate the Liberals—spite of 
these heavy dicta, we venture to 
say that the Ministry will see a 
gathering on the benches opposite 
Rae such as may well cause their 
hearts to sink. We are not con- 
templating any sudden victory, nor 
even desiring it. The experience of 
every day convinces us more and 
more that our cause is best served 
for the present, by letting official 
things remain as they are, and 
showing to the country more and 
more plainly what all the talents 
and all the virtues really mean. 
Continual descent must, save in 
one locality not now in question, 
find the bottom at last; and per- 
haps it might be a safe wager, that 
in less time than it would take our 
recent and valuable acquisition, the 
Dromedary, to steam round the 
world, the virtue and talent to 
which we stand indebted for her 
may have lost the control of Gov- 
ernment contracts, and may be 
occupied in the preparation of a 
new prospectus. 








